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ABSTRACT 

This document presents the final report of a study 
undertaken to: (1) identify and describe programs and services 
provided to prepare and support adolescents in their transition from 
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describe the differences between adolescents who received independent 
living services andf those who did not; and (3) develop 
recommendations for service delivery models to improve 
agency-provided programs and community resource services for 
adolescents facing independent living. Part One of this two-part 
report contains seven chapters. Chapter 1 outlines the study's 
development, purpose, and objectives. Chapter 2 reviews study 
methodology. Chapter 3 presents the framework in which independent 
living services are defined. Chapter 4 discusses state-of-the-art 
independent living services. Chapter 5 presents the development and 
implementation of independent living services in Arizona, Colorado, 
Georgia, and Virginia; and chapter 6 summarizes the characteristics 
of adolescents discharged from care in those four states. Chapter 7 
presents study conclusions. Part Two of this report delineates 
program and policy issues for child welfare professionals to consider 
when designing independent living services. The five chapters in this 
section present questions about current service delivery systems, 
discuss service implementation issues, provide a directory of 59 
independent living programs, give a resource listing of articles and 
curricula on independent livina services, and provide independent 
living subsidy policies from five states. An executive summary, 
appendices (containing frequency tables, case record sampling 
strategies, and data analysis), exhibits, figures, and 19 tables are 
included. (NB) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



BACKGROUND 

Presently, child welfare agencies are faced with rising proportions of adolescents in 
substitute care, and the responsibility for providing cost-effective services to meet the 
independent living needs of youth about to be discharged. Before such adolescents are 
discharged, they need to be prepared to live on their own and make the transition to adulthood 
and self-sufficiency. Their needs include the ability to successfully obtain adequate housing, 
get a job, maintain positive social relationships, and perform necessary daily living skills. 

In 1984, approximately 40 percent of the more than 275,000 children in substitute 
care in the United States were between 13 and 20 years of age. It has been estimated that less 
than one in four of these adolescents would ever return to their own homes. In fact, in 1984, 
some 16,000 adolescents were discharged from care because they had reached the age of 
majority ~ as opposed to being placed in some other permanent living arrangement. A 
substantial number of these youth were discharged without having been adequately provided the 
skills necessary to achieve self-sufficiency. 

Adolescents leaving substitute care do not all need the same types of services to 
prepare them for independence. Some have had more successful substitute care experiences 
than others; have been able to develop nurturing and stable relationships with their foster 
parents; and have developed the living skills they will need for a smooth transition to 
independence and community life. 

Some adolescents about to leave substitute care have been emotionally damaged 
throughout their youth, and the emotional attachments and social support structures they will 
need to bridge the transition to independence have not yet been formed. Still other youth are 
lacking in basic skills such as budgeting, locating an apartment, securing employment, even 
shopping for food and preparing their meals. They simply may not have an adequate support 
structure available to them, once they are discharged from care, which could assist them In 
developing these necessary skills of daily living. Therefore, a broad and diverse spectrum of 
services is required to help meet the individual skill development needs of adolescents facing 
discharge from care as they are reaching the age of majority. 

9 
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The Study of Independent Living Services for Youth in Substitute Care was 
undertaken because the available literature regarding independent living programs for dependent 
adolescents was limited. There was a need on the part of Federal, state and local program 
managers and service providers for increased information on the range of services available a^ 
well as how to design and implement these services. Also, the barriers that state and local 
programs are facing in implementing independent living services/programs needed to be 
identified. Information on the characteristics of youth who were receiving independent living 
services vs. those who were not receiving such services was needed to ensure that all youth 
would be adequately prepared for independence. Finally, a description of the skill levels and 
support systems of adolescents leaving substitute care was needed in order to develop 
independent living services/programs which address the specific needs of youth facing 
discharge. 

The following research objectives were developed to address these key 
informational needs: 

(1) Describe the differences between adolescents who received independent living 
services with those who did not receive such services; 

(2) Identify and describe programs and services provided by public and private 
agencies that are designed to prepare and support adolescents in their 
transition from supervised substitute care placements to self-sufficient, 
independent living; and 

(3) Develop recommendations for service delivery models designed to improve 
agency provided (direct/purchased) program? and community resource 
services for adolescents fac^ig independent living. 

FINDINGS 

Experiences vouth obtain in care and resourc es thev have at the time of discharge . 
Information was collected from the agency case records of the study sample to ascertain the 
experiences and resources youth had available to them at the time of discharge. These 
experiences and resources included: level of education obtained, job experiences while in care. 
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the opportunity to experience an independent living arrangement, tlie types of independent 
living services provided, and the amount of contact with parents before discharge. 



Thirty-four percent of the 18 year olds discharged from care had completed 
high school. Youvh discharged from care after 18 finished high school or 
obtained a GED more often (51% of the 19 year olds, 65% of the 20 year 
olds, and 77% of the 21 year olds). However, youth remaining in care after 
age 18 were given support primarily to insure that they finish their 
schooling. 

The average number of services provided youth varied depending on whether 
the youth were from a state which had a defined independent living program 
of services or were from a state which generally left the development of 
services to individual caseworkers. The two states which had more defined 
programs provided more services to youth (6 and 11 services) compared to 
the states without defined programs (1 and 3 services). 

The service most likely to be provided to youth was psychological counselling 
(45%). Only four other services were provided to at least 35 percent of the 
youth. These included information about relationships and social skills (39%), 
job search information (39%), sex and birth control information (37%) and 
budgeting skills (35%). The extent and quality of the information provided 
by each of these services was not delineated in the case record. Therefore we 
were not able to examine the thoroughness of service provision, only whether 
or not there was indication in the case record that the youth had received the 
service. 

Forty-seven percent of the biological mothers and 28 percent of the 
biological fathers had visited the youth during their last year in care. This 
finding exemplifies the lack of social supports, particularly parental support, 
youth have at the time of discharge. 

Youth in care were discharged with minimal experience in living on their 
own (15% had experienced independent living arrangements). Many of the 
youth had to experience living on their own without any prior practice. For 
many youth lack of preparation also included lack of training in basic living 
skills, no high school diploma, and/or lack of a support system to turn to 
once they were discharged. 

The service area in which youth were provided the most experience before 
discharge was employment (62% of the youth had had at least one job while 
in care). Many of the caseworkers stated that it was not difficult to help 
youth find a job, but it was difficult for youth to maintain a job. The youth 
might be fired because they would consistently show up late or have trouble 
taking instruction. In other instances youth would quit, contending "the job 
was boring, did not pay enough money, or expected too much from them." 
Caseworkers indicated they did not have the appropriate training to provide 
job counselling and they felt that other resources needed to be used to 
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provide this service to youth. The states which appeared to have the best 
employment rates for youth in substitute care were those states in which the 
agencies made use of funds and services from job service programs and the 
Joint Training Partnership Act (JTPA) services. 



Characteristics related to receipt of independent living services . Analyses were 
conducted to ascertain whether specific demographic and case history characteristics predicted 
receipt of independent living services. The case record abstract outlined 18 different services 
that could have been provided to youth while in care. In assessing the impact of the 
demographic and case history characteristics, a youth was considered to have received services if 
she/he had received any one of the possible 18 services. Receipt of independent living services 
was found to be related to the following demographic and case history characteristics. 

■ Female and disabled youth were more likely to receive independent living 
services, particularly personal and health related services. 

■ Youth who had received more visitation by their parents were also more 
likely to have received personal and health related services. 

■ Youth who experienced more living arrangements were more likely to have 
received independent living services. 

■ Youth who spent three to five years in substitute care were more likely to 
have received services. 

■ Youth who received a recommendation of independent living from periodic 
reviews and dispositional hearings were more likely to have received services. 



Definition of independent living services Because of the diversity in the definition 
of independent living services, one goal of this study was to provide a conceptual framework in 
which to define independent living services. The conceptual framework developed identifies 
the skills and attributes that a young person needs to have in order to be successful when on 
his/her own. 

The skills and attributes include both resource skills (e.g., educational, vocational, 
money management) and functional skills/attributes (e.g., decisionmaking, se.lf-esteem, 
interpersonal relationships). It then describes preparation for independent living not as a 
singular event but as a series of events that occur along a continuum. This continuum reflects 
four developmental phases most young people go through as they move toward adulthood. 
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Phase III protremi/iervicei enable youth to move out on their own before the 
lubititute care commitment it set aside, thus enabling youth to practice their skills. Phase IV 
progranu would make it pouible for those youth who were no longer under the care and 
custody of the child welfare agency to receive additional instruction and support on an as 
needed basis. 



Eolifiifil. Another goal of the study was to collect information about state policies 
affecting the planning needs of older youth. 



■ Forty-seven states have a policy to maintain youth in care past their 18th 
birthday. However, the stipulations placed on remaining in care limit the 
number of such youth who are served (e.g., youth must be disabled, actively 
participating in school). 

■ Fifteen slates have independent living subsidy policies that provide payment 
to youth for maintaining a residence of their own while they are still in the 
care and custody of the public child welfare agency. Twelve other states 
provide subsidies through residential treatment centers or on a case by case 
basis. 



■ Ten states have policies which require the provision of independent living 
services to youth facing discharge, and IS states have policies which support 
the provision of these services.. These policies range from simple statements 
which merely indicate that adolescents should be prepared for living on their 
own when they are discharged from care to policies that require services be 
provided to adolescents. 



Proarami and Mrvicea. Through the compilation of a national directory of 
independent living programs, and site visits to independent living programs in four states, 
information was collected on the variety of services currently being provided to youth facing 
discharge from care. This report includes a discussion of these services and programs in a 
chapter on the state of the art and a directory of S9 programs. The state of the art chapter 
presents the services as they relate to each phase of the continuum described earlier. 



In general, the services/programs that have been developed include: 



I. Informal Independent Living Concepts: 

• Out of home placements (foster homes, group homes, residential 
treatment centers) which have incorporated informal independent living 
concepts in their daily living arrangements. 
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■ Adolescent units which place an emphasis on preparing youth for self- 
sufficiency. 

Formalized Training Programs: 

■ Individual/group training provided by public agency caseworkers, 
foster parents, group homes, residential treatment centers, contracts 
with private providers, and/or agreements with other public agency 
programs* 

Supervised Practice Living: 

■ Apartment !iving with agency staff on premise. 

■ Apartment living without agency staff on premise (agency leased or 
youth selected and leased). 

Self- Sufficiency: 

■ Scholarship programs. 

■ Drop-in centers. 

■ Volunteer programs. 

■ Followup services. 

The program directory was compiled through interviews with professionals from 
each of the 39 programs and includes a description of the program as well as the problems and 
successes that have been faced in program implementation. Agency professionals stressed the 
importance of providing experiential learning processes for youth. For example, job search 
skills are taught through visits to the workplace and interviews with employers. The home 
management skills are best taught by having youth prepare meals. 

Many of the agency respondents also emphasized that the teaching of independent 
living skills cannot wait until a youngster is facing discharge. The youth's faith in his/her own 
capabilities, emotional readiness, and decisionmaking skills must be incorporated into the 
services provided youth from the time they enter care. 
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CONCLUSION 



The study findings have highlighted the need to focus more attention on the 
delivery of services to adolescents in substitute care, specifically services to help promote a 
successful transition to self- sufficiency. Examination of the exit of the substitute care system 
revealed that youth being discharged from care frequently did not have the skills to become self 
sufficient adults. A majority of the youth studied did not have their high school diplomas* 
lacked training in basic living skills, and did not have a support system to turn to once they 
were discharged from care. 

One of the reasons for this is the nature of the substitute care system itself. 
Substitute care services were originally developed to provide a protective environment for youth 
coming from abused, neglected, and abandoned environments. A major purpose of the system 
was to meet the dependency and security needs of these children. However, this process has 
sometimes neglected to balance protection with growth and self- sufficiency. 

Additionally, permanent planning has focused on preventing foster care placement, 
and finding permanent living arrangements for youth who have been placed in substitute care 
(e.g., return home, adoption). This emphasis has been successful in curtailing foster care drift 
by increasing the likelihood that permanent living arrangements would be found for youngsters. 
However, in some instances it has narrowed the scope of permanent planning to providing a 
living arrangement, rather than concentrating on the long range needs of all youth in care, no 
matter what their future living arrangement will be. This has been particularly detrimental to 
adolescents in substitute care for whom return home or adoption have not always been viable 
alternatives. 

By broadening the concept of permanency planning to incorporate the continuum of 
independent living services, permanency planning does not have to be limited to a living 
arrangement, but can encompass the individual needs of youth in substitute care. 
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This does not require the development of a new delivery system, but will involve 
the redefining of certain service delivery components and the expansion of some resources. For 
example, a viable resource to help prepare youth for independent living is the informal training 
that can occur in the youth^s current living arrangement, whether it be a foster home, group 
home, or residential treatment center (Phase I of the continuum). 

In this way self-sufficiency training can be provided to youth throughout their 
foster care experience. Agencies can develop guidelines which outline the expectation of 
caregivers to provide opportunities for youth in their residence to problem solve, make 
decisions, be involved in planning and preparing meals, and so on. In many instances this will 
involve broadening caregivers* understanding of the developmental needs of youth, and 
specifically the developmental lags that youth in substitute care might be experiencing. This 
changing role for caregivers would require specialized training and technical assistance. It 
would not eliminate the need for other resources to help teenagers acquire some of the 
specialized skills needed for ^elf- sufficiency. However, it does allow for the preparation of 
youth to be incorporated throughout their substitute care delivery experience and not just when 
youth are facing discharge. 

The study findings indicate that in order for youth to be prepared for living on 
their own, other issues also need to be addressed. Specifically, the coordination between the 
public school system and the child welfare system. As described earlier, less than half of the 18 
year olds discharged from substitute care left with a high school diploma. This raises many 
questions about why youth in substitute care are not completing high school as well as what role 
child welfare agencies can play in alleviating this problem. 

The lack of contact youth have with their natural parents during their last year of 
care exemplifies the lack of social supports, particularly parental support, youth have at the 
time of discharge. In order for youth to continue with their lives and to develop intimate 
relationships, they need to understand the dynamics of their family relationships and the past 
rejections they experienced. Youth must also be offered the opportunity to develop 
relationships while in care that will be available to them once they are discharged. Some 
agencies have made excellent use of volunteers in the community to help bridge this transition. 
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States have made substantial efforts to develop services to meet the needs of 
adolescents who will be discharged from care to live on their own. Policies are being 
implemented, services are being developed. The service gaps are being identified, but a 
systematic and comprehensive approach to providing services for this population is not always 
being pursued. States are incorporating programs which are reaching limited numbers of youth. 
There are a variety of ways to develop and implement independent living services. This report 
provides information about the options that states may choose to assess their current delivery 
systems and ascertain how to effectively impact the needs of the adolescent populations they are 
serving. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



Approximately 16,000 adolescents were discharged from substitute care in 1984 
because they had reached the age of majority (American Public Welfare Association, 1985). For 
the most part these adolescents ara expected to reenter the community and to be self-sufficient 
without the aid of a social service delivery system or a family to provide support. As one child 
welfare administrator aptly stated, "the *magic stroke of midnight* theory takes effect." 

Once an adolescent is emancipated, s/he must be ready to live on his/her own and 
make the transition to adulthood. This transition (oi adolescents in foster care is complicated 
by the fact that they may have been abused or rejected, and possibly faced multiple disruptions 
in their family situations. For these young people, the transition to independence can be an 
abrupt and fearful experience. 

All adolescents approaching adulthood are faced with complex issues of adjustment. 
There is a need to develop a sense of identity so that one can trust his/her ability to separate 
and individuate. Erik Erikson maintains that the individual must have a sense of continuity of 
experience to enable him/her to bridge what they were as a child and what they are about to 
become. Adolescents in substitute care who have frequently faced abuse, neglect, and/or 
rejection, often have a weakened and diffused sense of identity, and may therefore have less 
resiliency with which to face independence. Not only must they face independence in a 
weakened state, but very often they must face it alone. 

The adolescent in substitute care often has to experience repeated emotional and 
physical separation from both their biological and foster family. These repeated separations 
complicate the socialization and attachment process fcr adolescents in substitute care. 
Adolescence is a time of striving for independence and searc\ing for identity and can be 
complicated by the fact that an adolescent has had many people making decisions that affect his 
life course. The adolescent has been a client in a system which fosters object relationships 
between the adolescent and adults. Decisions are made for the adolescent, by people he/she 
may never have met. This situation also creates an environment for adolescents in which they 
have little control, emphasizing a feeling of powerlessness. 



Because agencies and their workers are oriented towards ''protection and care," 
needs are met at an administrative level and through interagency agreements, which lessen the 
opportunity of adolescents to learn about skills necessary for daily living. Realistically, it is 
impossible to substitute for the nurturing and consistency that the adolescent in substitute care 
has lacked. However, concepts of best practice require that those youth whose goal is to remain 
in substitute care until they are old enough to be discharged be provided with the supportive 
services they need to move them toward independent living and productive adulthood. 

The current trend in substitute care to ensure permanency planning for the youth it 
serves has inadvertently neglected an approach to substitute care services which allows youth to 
acquire the social, emotional and basic skills necessary for transition to adulthood and 
independence. The focus has been on finding permanent living arrangements for children and 
providing protection, but not necessarily providing the services required to promote 
independence in youth, no matter v .iat their living arrangement will be. This has been 
particularly detrimental to adolescents in substitute care. In 1984, approximately 40 percent of 
all children served by the substitute care system were 13-20 years old (American Public Welfare 
Association, 1985). The percentage of adolescent children in substitute care in New York City 
nearly doubled in the last decade (Lash, Sigil, and Duzinski, 1980). Finding permanent 
placements for these adolescents does not look promising. Although approximately 85 percent 
of the adolescents in substitute care have parents whose parentel rights have not been 
terminated, it has been estimated that less than 20 percent of the adolescents in substitute care 
return to their birth homes (Hornby and Collins, 1981). Hornby and Collins also estimate that 
about one adolescent in 20 currently in foster care is likely to be adopted. 

Presently, child welfare agencies are faced with rising numbers of adolescents in 
foster care and the responsibility of providing cost effective services to ensure that when these 
adolescents are discharged from foster care they can obtain housing, get a job, maintain positive 
social relationships, and perform necessary daily living skills. Adolescents leaving substitute 
care do not all need the same type of services to prepare them for independence. Some 
adolescents have had successful foster care experiences, have been able to develop nurturing 
relationships with their foster parents, and develop the independent living skills which will 
allow them to make a successful adjustment. Other adolescents have been emotionally damaged 
throughout their youth, and the emotional attachments and social support structures they need to 
bridge the transition to independence have not been formed. Still other adolescents are lacking 
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in basic skills such as budgeting, locating an apartment, finding a job, cooking a meal. They 
will not have a support structure available to them once they are discharged from foster care. 
A broad spectrum of services must be available to meet these individual needs of adolescents 
facing independence. 

Child welfare personnel have indicated that youth need to be given the tools to deal 
with special situations that arise because they are in agency custody or they do not have a 
meaningful involvement with their birth family. They need to learn the answers to such 
practical questions as: 

■ How do I complete parts of a job application if I nor my foster parents have 
the answers to questions about (i.e., place of birth, name(s) of elementary 
school(s), childhood illnesses)? 

■ When I go to rent a place to live and they want my parents' name and 
address, what do I say? 

■ What do they mean on a credit application, next of kin not living with you? 

■ How do I get medical insurance if the job I get or the school I attend does 
not offer it? 

■ What name should I put down for a person to notify in case of emergency? 

■ What do I say if the reason I left my last job was because I came into foster 
care? 

■ Where do I turn if I am sick or lonely or in trouble? 

For the adolescent who has been unable to develop enduring emotional attachments 
and has a great deal of difficulty relating to other individuals, support structures need to be 
developed. Often these adolescents resist individualized attempts to meet their emotional needs, 
and must be approached in a non-threatening manner. The fields of education and mental 
health have developed a variety of methods to reach these adolescents. It has been found that 
adolescents are more responsive to learning and exploring their needs and feelings when 
provided a group setting in which they can be given concrete tasks to conquer. By providing an 
atmosphere in which tasks are practical and success can be shared, adolescents also have the 
opportunity to openly d^cuss their fears and concerns. This technique can be applied to the 
adolescent facing discharge from substitute care. By providing group settings in which 
independent living skills are taught (i.e., budgeting, finding a job, etc.) a benign atmosphere can 
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be established in which adolescents are not only learning practical skills, but they are given an 
opportunity to deal with their fears and concerns about independence. Also, support structures 
are developed and adolescents are encouraged to interact with other adolescents and adults in a 
productive manner. Other adolescents leaving foster care need the experience of living alone 
while still being a part of the social service system. For these adolescents, supervised practice 
living arrangements (including subsidized apartments, boarding home, etc.) are necessary. 

In response to these issues, a continuum of independent living programs is being 
established throughout the country for adolescents leaving substitute care. For example, some 
residential group care agencies have developed community-based programs to prepare 
adolescents for independent living. Such programs range from counselling to supervised living 
arrangements, and serve delinquent, dependent and/or emotionally disturbed youth. In other 
states, agencies have developed some independent living arrangements as well as vocational and 
educational training programs for adolescents in foster care who are facing discharge. 

Currently the available literature concerning independent living programs for 
dependent adolescents is limited. There is a need on the part of Federal, state and local 
program managers and service providers for improved information on the range of services 
available as well as how to design and implement these services. The study of Independent 
Living Services for Youth in Substitute Care was undertaken in an effort to meet these key 
informational needs. 

The purpose of this study was to provide an overview of state policies, programs 
and services currently being developed to prepare youth for independent living. Also, 
information on the barriers that states and local programs are facing in implementing 
independent living services/programs needs to be identified. Information on the characteristics 
of youth who are receiving independent living services vs. those who are not receiving such 
services is necessary to ensure that all youth are being adequately prepared for independence. 
Finally, a description of the skill levels and support systems of adolescents leaving substitute 
care need to be documented in order to develop independent living services/programs which 
address the specific needs of youth facing discharge. 




ae following research objectives were developed to address the overall purpose of 

this study. 

(1) To identify and describe programs and services provided by public and 
private agencies that are designed to prepare and support adolescents in their 
transition from supervised substitute care placements to self-sufficient, 
independent living; 

(2) To describe the differences between adolescents who received independent 
living services with those who did not receive such services; 

(3) To develop recommendations for service delivery models designed to improve 
agency-provided (direct/purchased) programs and community resource 
services for adolescents facing independent living. 

This Final Report of the study of Independent Living Services for Youth in 
Substitute Care describes the study findings as they relate to the basic research objectives listed 
above. The report is organized into two parts. Part One has seven chapters. Chapter One 
outlines the issues which precipitated the development of the study, the purpose of the study, 
and the study objectives. Chapter Two provides an overview of the study methodology. 
Chapter Three presents the framework in which independent living services/programs are 
defined. Chapter Four discusses the current "state of the art" with respect to independent living 
services policies and models that have been implemented throughout the country. The 
development and implementation of independent living services in four study states — Arizona, 
Colorado, Georgia, and Virginia — is presented in Chapter Five. Chapter Six summarizes the 
characteristics of adolescents who were discharged from care Li the four study states. 
Conclusions growing out of the study findings are presented in Chapter Seven. 

Part Two delineates program and policy issues for child welfare professionals to 
consider when designing and implementing independent living services/programs. Part Two has 
five sections. The first section presents questions for child welfare professionals to consider 
about their current service delivery systems for planning and implementing independent living 
services. The second section provides a discussion of issues about implementing independent 
living services that were identified by public and private child welfare professionals. Section 
three is a directory of 59 independent living programs. The fourth section is a resource listing 
of articles and curricula on independent living services. Independent Living Subsidy policies 
from five states are provided in section five. 
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2. METHODOLOGY 



2J Data Collection Procedures 

The methodology utilized for the study of Independent Living Services for Youth in 
Substitute Care involved four separate data collection activities to obtain information about the 
development and implementation of independent living services. This chapter provides a 
summary of the data collection activities carried out over the course of the project. Detailed 
backup is provided in Appendices A-C, which includes frequency tables for the findings from 
the case record abstracts (Appendix A), a description of sampling activities (Appendix B), and 
analyses activities (Appendix C). 

The data collection activities for this study included: 

■ Collection of information about independent living services and policies 
throughout the country through a review of existing literature and informal 
discussions with selected public child welfare agency personnel in order to 
describe the state-of-the art; 

■ A case study approach exploring and describing four states' efforts to develop 
and implement independent living services/programs; 

■ Abstraction of cases records of adolescents 16-21 (from the four study states) 
who had been discharged from care to obtain case histories, demographic 
information, and information about the types of preparation youth received 
before discharge; 

■ Informal discussions under the auspicies of state agencies with adolescents in 
the study states who had been discharged from substitute care and were 
currently living on their own. 



2.2 The State of the Art 

A variety of data sources were used to gather information about the state of the art. 
These sources included a thorough review of existing literature, contact with regional office 
program specialists to identify model programs in their region, informal telephone discussions 
with state administrators in 25 states and telephone calls with public and private child welfare 
agencies who provide independent living services/programs. In all our contacts we asked for 
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suggestions about other independent living services and programs with which the respondent 
was familiar. 



A network was established of various organizations and individuals who were 



collecting information about independent living services and policies in order to share 
information and materials. All of this information was compiled and is summarized in Chapter 
4, the State of the Art, in a directory of independent living programs (Part II), and in a 
resource listing of articles and curriculums about independent living services and programs (Part 



Four states were selected to participate in the study. These included Arizona, 



Colorado, Georgia, and Virginia. These states were purposively selected using selection criteria 
which were specifically intended to guide' a sample of study states that provided a range of 
agency, service population, and geographic characteristics. 



The purposive criteria used in the selection of the study sites were a'i follows: 



States which had policies, services and agency programs representing the 
continuum of independent living services for adolescents; 

States which had a sufficient number (100) of adolescents who were 
discharged from substitute care between September, 1984 and August 31, 
1985; 

States which had independent living services in both urban and rural settings; 

States which represented varying sizes of substitute care populations. States 
were stratified by the size of their substitute care population. Presently 57 
percent of the substitute care population is found in ten states. The next 20 
percent of the population is divided among 10 more states. The remaining 23 
percent of the population is divided among 30 states. Since states with 
similar size substitute care populations are likely faced with similar program 
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The discussions which occurred during the site visits focused on the following 
major issues: 



A. Adolescent Subsritute Care Caseloftd Charflctftriatics 



■ Agency definition of edolescent (e.g., ages included); 

■ Number of adolescents in care; 

■ Goals assigned to adolescents in care, specifically number of 
adolescents with the goal of independent living; and 

■ Number of adolescents discharged from substitute care and reason for 
discharge. 



B. Laws> regulations and funding mechanisms pertaining to the tvoe of services 
the agency ean provide adnlnacenta 



■ Laws and regulations which affect provision of services to adolescents 
(e.g., emancipation laws, substitute care licensing regulations, state laws 
pertaining to .independent living subsidies, and .any other 
laws/regulations); and 

■ Regulatory and statutory barriers which affect the provision of services 
to adolescents. 



C. Policies and Procedures Regarding Adolescents in Substitute Care 



■ Prevalent philosophy regarding placement and facilities, case planning, 
case management, and service goab for adolescents in substitute care; 

■ Timing and structure of case reviews and dispositional hearings; 

■ Attitudes toward use of reunification services for adolescents in 
substitute care; 

■ Attitudes, policies and practices concerning adoption for older children 
and adolescents; 

(1) agency established age limits 

(2) adoption as a case plan goal for older and adolescent children 



(3) experience with efforts to place older and adolescent children for 
adoption. 

■ Description of any specialized training for foster parents who provide 
care to adolescents 

(1) Type of training 

(2) Scope of training 

(3) Special foster parent characteristics 

(4) Foster parent incentives 

■ Major problems agency faces in providing services to adolescents; and 

■ Major differences between adolescents who came into care as 
adolescents, compared to adolescents who have been in care for an 
extended length of time (e.g., problems they face in their transition to 
independent living). 

Independent Living Services 

■ Definition of independent living services; 

■ Policies and procedures governing the selection and assignment of ' 
adolescents to independent living services; 

■ Specific independent living services and programs available. 

Service provider 

Goals and objectives of the program 

Staffing and methods of service delivery 

Description of services and activities 

Admissions process and/or eligibility criteria 

Availability and coverage of services (applications, slots, waiting 
list statistics) 

Service definitions 

Strengths and weaknesses 
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E. Community Resources 



■ Resources available in the community to assist adolescents in their 
efforts to achieve self-sufficiency; 

■ How these resources are integrated with independent living services 
provided by the child welfare agency; and 

■ Agency personnePs perceptions of adolescent*s ability and/or 
willingness to use community resources. 

■ Specific issues which impact the adoption process for minority children 
such as barriers to placement stemming from the legal and court 
systems or from particular agency policies or practices. 

In addition to holding discussions with selected agency personnel on the topics 
outlined above, the site visit personnel also collected and received a wide range of written 
materials pertaining to each agency*s*s policies and procedures regarding its independent living 
services, as well as available statistical reports describing each agencies adolescent substitute care 
caseloads. A summary of the findings from the site visits is presented in Chapter S. 

2.4 Case Record Abstracts 

The third component of the data collection involved selecting a stratified random 
sample of youth who had received independent living services and those who did not. The 
purpose of abstracting selected case records was to obtain data which could be used to compare 
the case characteristics of adolescents who had received independent living service and those 
who did not. The case record abstract data was also used to identify the skill level, support 
systems available, and presenting problems of adolescents discharged from foster care. The 
sampling frame from which the sample of cases was drawn in each site was defined as all 16-21 
year old adolescents in the care and custody of the public child welfare agency who were 
discharged from care between September 1, 1984 and August 31, 1985. 

Each state agency was aslced in advance of the site visits to prepare a list of all 
adolescents in the agency*s care who met the sampling criteria. The actual sample of cases was 
then drawn by the Westat staff. (Rules governing the size of the child samples drawn in each 
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site, and other aspects of the sampling methodology emphasized for this component of the 
study, are presented in Appendix B to this report.) 

In most of the study states, staff of the public agency (generally substitute care 
caseworkers) were recruited, trained and hired by Westat staff on-site to perform the actual 
abstracting of case records. In the sites in which caseworkers did not abstract the case records 
either former employees of the public welfare agency or Westat staff completed the abstracting. 

All of the persons who performed the case record abstracts were trained in the use 
of the abstract form and on the standard data item definitions established for the study. Westat 
provided each abstractor with a Case Record Abstract Instruction Manual containing detailed 
instructions on how to complete the forms, standard data item definitions, and examples of how 
to classify case record information in conformance with the guidelines established for this study. 

Adolescent and case characteristics data collected through the case record abstract 
form included the following general categories: 



Demographics 

Sex 
Age 
Race 

Education 
Disabling condition 
Location of biological mother 
Location of biological father 

Family source of income at the time of entry and at discharge 



Extent of Substitute Care Experience 

Time elapsed since data case was opened and discharge 

Time elapsed since first entry into substitute care and discharge 

Time elapsed since date of last reentry into substitute care and discharge 



Nature of Foster Care Experience 

Primary reason for removal from home 
Time elapsed since date of birth and date of first placement 
Number and history of living arrangements while in substitute care 
Number of runaway episodes while in substitute care 
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Whether or not youth was placed in adoptive home 

Disrupted/dissolved adoptive placement experiences 

Substitute care placement experiences through another system 

Number of times parents contacted youth during last year of substitute care 



Case Management and Review 

Initial case plan goal for youth 
Recommendation from most recent periodic review 
Recommendation for most recent dispositional hearing 
Time elapsed between periodic review and dispositional hearing 
Whether or not independent living services were included In review 
recommendations 



Independent Living Services Received 

Specific types of Independent Living Services provided 

Number of adolescents who received Independent Living Services 

Length of time post placement services received 

Reasons youth was selected for Independent Living Services 



No identifying data were collected on children whose records were abstracted. 
. Each sampled case was assigned a unique numerical identifier established by Westat, and the' 
case number assigned by the agency was used only to permit secondary data retrieval, if 
required* All completed abstract forms were returned to Westat for editing, coding and data 
entry. 

The following chapters provide the results of these data collection activities. 
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3. DEnNITION OF INDEPENDENT LIVING SERVICES 



In order to present information about independent living services and programs, it 



is important to first clarify what is meant by these terms. Currently, there are no commonly 
agreed-upon definitions. In fact, there seems to be a great deal of confusion among child 
welfare professionals about what independent living services and programs should be. For 
example, a group home in one part of the country that implements a new policy requiring its 
residents to plan menus and cook meals is saiJ to have an independent living component. 
Another group home that has had a similar requirement for many years regards its food service 
system as part of traditional group home care. 



and programs is to first identify the skills and attributes that a young person needs to have in 
order to be successful when on his/her own, and then to look at how and when the skills are 
being taught. A partial listing of the basic living skills would be the following: 



The best way to reach consensus about a definition for independent living services 



RwQvrw Skills 



Functional Skills/Attributes 



Educational skills 
Vocational skills 
Job search skills 
Money management 
Home management 
Consumer skills 

Locating and community resources 
Use of Transportation 
Health care 
Locating housing 
Understanding the law 



Decision making 
Problem solving 
Planning 

Communication skills 
Interpersonal relationships 
Time management 
Self-esteem 

Confronting anger and past 
losses, rejections 
Social skills 

Preparing for transition to 
independence and termination from 
substitute care 
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The two lists are purposely separated, with the one on the left representing the 
resource skills (tangible skills) for the acquisition, utilization, or allocation of resources and the 
one on the right representing the functional skills (intangible skills) necessary for everyday 
living. After reviewing these lists, two thoughts come to mind: 

1. While the tangible skills are often first associated with independent living, 
knowledge of the tangible skills alone is virtually useless unless accompanied 
by some degree of proficiency in the intangible skills; 

2. It takes a long time, perhaps a lifetime, to master both sets of skills. 

Developmentally, one begins to acquire these basic living skills at a very early age 
and continues to refine and perfect them throughout one's lifetime. It makes sense then, to 
view preparation for independent living not as a singular event but as a series of events that 
occur along a continuum, the continuum might look something like this: 

I I I U II III I IV i 

Informal Formal Supervised Self- 
Practice Sufficiency 

During Phase I, basic living skills are acquired informally by observing family 
members, repeating methods or techniques they have observed, and through trial and error. 
New skills are often introduced when daily living situations require it. For example, a young 
child who accompanies his/her parent to the store observes how groceries are selected and 
purchased. Eventually, the parent will ask the child to go to the store alone to make a 
purchase. The child has the opportunity to practice what she/he has learned through 
observation. The practice experience may be positive or negative. Either way, the child obtains 
new information that can be used in other shopping experiences. 

During Phase II, basic living skills are acquired through formal instruction and 
formalized activities. For many young people this formal instruction is provided as part of an 
educational program or extracurricular activity. Often someone outside of the family is 
providing the instruction. Formal instruction may occur individually or in groups. A practice 
component may or may not be part of the program. Through such activities as Boy Scouts, 
Future Homemakers of America and sports, children learn and acquire functional skills 
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(interpersonal skills, planning, communication, self-esteem, as well as the resource skills (i.e., 
money management, consumer skills). 

A Phase III learning experience is primarily experiential. The || line on the 
continuum indicates that the young persons*s living arrangement has changed. The youth is no 
longer living with the adults who are responsible for parenting and now resides in some type of 
supervised independent living situation. This situation provides the opportunity for the youth to 
practice all of the skills that have been learned formally and informally. While the youth 
practices the skills in a real life situation, the supervision component minimizes the possibility 
that the inevitable mistakes will have a life-threatening effect. For many young people, college 
dormitory life or military life provides a Phase III learning experience. The college freshman 
and the new Army recruit are away from home and technically on their own, but there is still a 
safety net under them as they begin to try their wings. 

The Phase IV living experience is differentiated from Phase III in that during Phase 
IV the young person is living independently without the benefit of the safety net. The young 
person is viewed as an adult and expected to pay his/her own way. However, for many young 
people there still remains a life line to the adults who are responsible for the parenting (i.e., 
loans, social support, a place to be for major holidays). During Phase IV the young adult may 
seek to improve basic living skills through either the formal or informal methods. Such 
assistance is not automatically provided. It is made available only if the young aduU requested 
it, and in some situations, has the ability to pay for it (i.e., calling home to get a recipe or 
signing up for a cooking course). 

Most young people go through the phases outlined in the continuum as they move 
toward adulthood. However, the age at which one enters a phase may vary greatly. For many 
young people there is no pressure to move into a Phase III or Phase IV situation. In fact, many 
young people choose, for a variety of reasons, to delay moving away from home until they are 
in their mid to late twenties. Quite often the move away from home is accompanied by a 
positive event such as obtaining a good job or getting married. The move away from home 
usually comes with the support and encouragement of a parent who is still willing and able to 
lend a helping hand if things don*t work out. 
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Unfortunately, most youth in the substitute care system do not have the option of 
remaining in a protected family environment until they are ready to move out on their own. 
Phase IV must be achieved by the age of 21 and in many cases by the age of 18. Often this 
move is not accompanied by a positive event and no parent is available to lend a helping hand. 
For many youths in substitute care this situation is compounded by past rejections, unstable 
placements, and poor interpersonal relationships. These disruptions have prevented basic living 
skill learning to have occurred in the natural course of events. For these reasons, help with 
movement along the continuum is more critical for youth in foster care. Special efforts must be 
made to ensure that accepted skill levels (resource and functional) have been reached by the 
time they emancipate from the system. Independent living programs and services, must 
therefore, be defined as those programs and services that have an identifiable method for 
teaching both the resource and functional skills. The methods may vary according to where the 
program or service is placed along the continuum. However, the instruction must be 
purposeful, not accidental and with specific learning objectives and outcomes in mind. 

An example of Phase I programs/services is special training to foster parents so 
they are better prepared to use daily living experiences in teaching basic living skills. The 
foster parent clearly understands that preparing youth for independence is part of the job 
description and knows how to turn a daily living situation into a learning experience. The 
foster parent is also trained to introduce skills to meet the youths age and maturity level. 

Phase II programs/services provide special instruction to augment the formal 
instruction that may be occurring in school and other social activities. Typically, youth meet in 
groups ostensibly to learn the resource skills. Functional skills are introduced and taught 
through the resource skills. For example, interpersonal relationships might be taught through 
doing activities surrounding the selection of roommates. 

The best Phase II programs also incorporate experiential experiences. Job search 
skills are taught through visits to the workplace and interviews with employers. The home 
management skills are best taught by having youth prepare meals for the group. 

Phase III programs/services enable youth to move out on their own before the 
substitute care commitment is set aside, thus enabling youth to practice their skills. Supervised 
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apartment living and subsidy programs are designed to simulate total independent.JiviAg 
arrangements. 

Phase IV programs/services make it possible for those youth who are no longer 
under the care and custody of the child welfare agency to receive additional instruction and 
support on a needed basis. These programs and services are designed to simulate the life line 
that exists in many families. 

The need for independent level services is being addressed at both the state level 
and local agency level. Ultimately there needs to be a full range of services available so that 
regardless of where a youth is living, they will have access to the services to help make a 
positive transition to adulthood. Currently, some states have one or more independent living 
programs available and some agencies offer a full range of services covering the continuum. 
However, a comprehensive program of services for youth in a state system does not exist. 

The following chapters will outline those programs/services that have identifiable 
methods of teaching the resource and functional skills along the continuum. The various 
options are provided to allow administrators, program planners, agency directors, etc. to choose 
those services that are necessary to meet the needs of the youth they are serving. The 
continuum can be used as a framework to identify where the particular service gaps currently 
exist in your service delivery system. 
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4. STATE OF THE ART 



This chapter provides, an overview of the "State of the Art" of independent living 
services programs. The chapter is divided into two sections. Section 1 outlines the current state 
policies addressing independent living services. A description of the numerous types of 
independent living service models is presented in Section 2. A directory of programs which 
have been implemented throughout the country is found in Part II. This directory is not an 
exhaustive list of programs that exist, but provides examples of the service models discussed in 
this chapter. 

4.1 Policies 

In recent years state child welfare policies have concentrated on ensuring permanent 
planning for youth in foster care. The major focu5 of this process has been to reunify children 
with their natural parents or to find adoptive placements for them. Adoption and/or 
reunification are not always viable alternatives for older youth in foster care. Consequently, the 
permanency planning needs of older youth who have been in care for many years or wi^o have 
come into care as teenagers have not been adequately addressed. Therefore, there has^ been a 
lack of policy that clearly states the philosophy, planning procedures, and service requirements 
for older youth facing discharge from care to their own responsibility. ( 

; . 

This study has collected information about state policies in the following five areas: 

(1) Maintaining youth in substitute care after age 18; 

(2) Independent living subsidies; 

(3) Policies which require and/or support independent living services; 

(4) States which are developing policies; and 

(5) Policies which include independent living as a case plan gon\ 
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Exhibit 4-1 provides an overview of the states which have indicated the existence 
of policies in each of the categories.^ There is variation in the policies within each of the 
categories. A description of these policy categories and the variation within the categories is 
presented below. 

Maintain Youth in Care After Age 18. Forty seven states indicated there was a 
policy to maintain youth in care past their 18th birthday. However, the stipulations placed on 
remaining in care included: 

■ Youth can remain in care till 19 in order to finish high school (6 states). 

■ Youth can remain in care till age 21 in order to finish a vocational training 
program or school or if the youth is handicapped (24 states). 

■ Youth can remain in care to finish high school, age limit of 19 or 21 is not 
stipulated (8 states). 

■ Youth can remain in care past age 18 and until 19 through 21 because they 
need further services and do not have to be in school or vocational program 
(9 states). 

The majority of these policies stipulate that care past age 18 is on a voluntary basis. States 
were divided in how they used these policies. Some states Indicated that due to financial 
reasons they encouraged substitute care to end at 18. Other states used their policy to prolong 
substitute care placement as long as possible in order to allow youth to finish school. 

Independent Living Subsidy Policies. A subsidy policy allows states to provide 
payment to youth to maintain a residence of their own while they are still in the care and 
custody of the public child welfare agency. Currently there are states which have written 
policy delineating subsidy payments and states which are providing subsidies either through 
residential placements or a case by case basis. As is presented in Exhibit 4-1, 15 states have 



Information on policies was collected from three lourcea: 

1. West at *t informal conversations with state administrators. 

2. A Children's Defense Fund/American Public Welfare Association survey of state agencies regarding efforts 
behalf of teens in foster care to prevent pregnancy or to support pregnant and parenting teens. 

8. Virginia Commonwealth University mail survey of state independent living service policies. 
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Exhibit 4-1. Independent Living Policiei 
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indicated they have an independent living subsidy policy, and six states provide subsidies on a 
case by case basis. Six states require that subsidy payments be channeled through a licensed 
facility. For these six states, licensed facilities have contracts with state and county child 
welfare agencies to supervise and make payments to youth residing in their own apartments, 
boarding homes, etc. This is often accomplished by contracts for residential treatment centers 
specifying that a certain number of ''beds'* or slots purchased be used for independent living 
arrangements. 

The subsidy policies in the IS states range from very specific policies which outline 
such issues as eligibility criteria; agency role, parents* or guardians* role, the amount of the 
subsidy, the youth*s responsibilities — to policies which simply indicate that a subsidy can be 
paid. Part II includes presents policies from the states of Arizona, Florida, Oregon, and West 
Virginia. These policies, as well as those from other states, address the issues outlined above in 
the following ways. 

■ Eligibility Criteria: Policies vary in the ages in which independent living 
arrangements can be subsidized. Illinois and West Virginia stipulate that the youth must be 17 
and not yet 21 years of age, whereas Florida, Colorado, and Oregon policies only require a 
youth to be 16 years old. Study respondents indicated that most youth were not ready for 
independent living arrangements until they were at least 17 years old. Most policies require the 
youth to be in the custody of the agency for at least six months, and/or currently employed or 
enrolled in school or a training program. There is variation as to whether or not a youth must 
have the goal of independent living and whether or not the court must sanction the placement. 
Policies also vary on the extent to which youth must demonstrate they have obtained the basic 
skills necessary for beginning independent living. For example, in some states actual 
participation in a basic skills course is required while other states rely on the caseworker's 
judgment as to whether or not the youth has acquired the necessary skills. 

■ Agency Role: Some state policies provide explicit instructions for the agency, 
and particularly the caseworker with regards to agency supervision of an independent living 
arrangement (see Florida policy as an example). In all instances, the number of contacts with 
the youth is specified. These range from weekly to monthly contacts. The agency approval 
process is also outlined in the policies. Some states require all levels of administration (from 
local to state office) to sign off on the arrangement. In many instances the department is 
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responsible for the cost of medical and dental expenses. However, some states have indicated 
that if a youth is not in a licensed facility, medical and dental payments cannot be provided. 



■ Parent/Guardian Role: Most state policies also require that the youth^s parent 
or legal custodian provide written approval if the youth is under 18. 

■ Amount of Subsidy: The base amount of subsidy paid to youth ranges from 
$300-$S00/month. In general, the subsidy amount is based on a minimum wage salary for a 
forty hour week. Some states also provide a one time start up cost to cover security deposits or 
other essentials the youth might need to purchase. The amount of the youth*s contribution to 
his living arrangement varies by state as well as by the youth's circumstances. Some policies 
require that the youth be able to contribute at least $100/month. Also, in some states the 
agency contribution is reduced $1.00 for $1.00 by the amount the youth can contribute, whereas 
other states reduce their contribution by 50 cents for every $1.00 the youth contributes. 

■ Youth's Responsibility: Other responsibilities of the youth outlined in policy 
may include signing a contract to enter into an independent living arrangement, keeping 
appointments with caseworkers, maintaining a job and/or schooling, and staying out of trouble 
with the law. Consequences for youth who do not uphold their responsibility usually result in 
removal from the placement. As would be expected, consequences are often determined on an 
individual basis. 

Policies which require and/or support independent living services. Twenty-five 
states reported they had policies which required and/or supported independent living services, 
while 24 states reported they did not. Independent living subsidy policies are not included in 
this category. Although 25 states did indicate they had a policy which required or supported 
independent living services, in many instances the policies are very minimal (10 state policies 
require and 15 state policies support independent living services). They are simple one line 
sentences which state that adolescents should be prepared for living on their own when they are 
discharged from care. There is no discussion of how this should be done or who is responsible 
for providing the service. Other states outline individual independent living services or 
programs that are available on a statewide basis. Part II presents such a policy from Illinois 
which outlines service options for subsidy programs, an employment program, and a college 
scholarship program. Other examples of state policies include the recently drafted 
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Massachusetts policy which addresses residential programs as well as independent living services 
for all adolescents 16-18 who have explored all other family alternative living situations and 
who are willing to begin to assume responsibilities for themselves. This policy outlines services 
required, duration of the program and program models. These models include staffed 
apartments for youth to financial support for adolescents who are about to leave their family or 
foster home. The policy stipulates that all children are entitled to permanent plans, and for 
some older youth this plan means ensuring that youth can achieve independent living. In order 
to accomplish this goal the policy details the skills that youth need to acquire^ including daily 
living skills, finding community services, planning and completing appropriate schooling, 
securing employment, and maintaining relationships. 

Michigan has recently developed a policy which requires all private care institutions 
that take foster children to develop a supervised independent living program as a condition of 
receiving a contract. 

There is a growing awareness of the needs of older youth in substitute care. 
However, at this time the majority of states are lacking comprehensive and systematic policies 
which address the transition needs of this population. As discussed earlier, this population is 
growing and there is a wide range of services vhat need to be available to ensure that the goal 
of permanency planning is also achieved for adolescents. Statewide policy outlining the states 
philosophy and comprehensive service options is critical to ensuring a states' commitment to the 
development and implementation of independent living services. 

Policies which include independent living as a case plan goal. Currently, there are 
34 states which have incorporated independent living as a case plan goal for those youth where 
reunification or adoption are not viable alternatives. The age in which independent living may 
become a goal ranges from 14-17 years old. Having the option of independent living as a goal 
is necessary to accommodate the options for all youth in care. It also highlights the 
circumstances of many youth facing discharge so that appropriate services will be provided. 
However, there has been concern that this goal not be used as a **dumping ground"* to avoid 
finding other permanent placements for youth. It is often difficult and frustrating to find 
adoptive placements for adolescents or provide the services necessary for reunification with 
families. It is important that these avenues be thoroughly explored before deciding that a goal 
of independent living is the only viable alternative. 
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States which are developing policies. In the survey conducted by Virginia 
Commonwealth University, 28 states reported they were currently developing independent living 
service policies. Some of these states were modifying current policies while other states were 
developing policies for the first time. The number of states interested in developing policies for 
independent living services underscores the concern of the states in providing services for 
adolescents facing discharge from foster care. 

4.2 Independent Living Services and Programs 

Currently a variety of independent living services and programs have developed 
throughout the country. 

The initiatives for these programs have come from both the public and private 
child welfare agencies. In some instances group homes or residential treatment centers 
identified a need for services which helped the older adolescent facing discharge acquire skills 
to promote self-sufficiency. In other instances the initiatives have come from public child 
welfare agency caseworkers who were frustrated and concerned about the lack of relevant 
services and preparation available for adolescents facing discharge. In most cases these 
services/programs have developed in isolation rather than as a systematic approach to providing 
a continuum of services for adolescents in care. However, many of these programs do 
incorporate one or more aspects of the service continuum presented in Chapter 3 (informal 
training, formalized training, supervised practice, and self-sufficiency). 

Exhibit 4-2 presents a chart of the continuum of independent living service models 
available. A brief description of these service models is provided below. Part II presents a 
directory of programs which use these models. The directory includes a description of the 
program, implementation problems the programs have faced, and recommendations from the 
programs for providing independent living services. 




Exhlblc 4-2. Continuum of Services* 



I. Informal Indepen- 
dent Living 
Concepts 

1. Adolescent Units. 

2. Out of Home place- 
ments (foster 
homes , group 
homes , residential 
treatment centers) 
which have incor- 
porated informal 
independent living 
concepts in their 
daily living ar- 
rangements . 



II. Formalized Train- 
ing Programs 

1. Public agency case- 
workers providing 
group/individual 
skill training. 

2. Foster parents pro- 
viding skill 
training to youth 
in their homes. 

3. Formalized training 
programs within 
residential treat- 
ment centers and 
group homes. Nay 
include experien- 
tial training com- 
ponents . 

4. Contracts with pri- 
vate providers to 
provide skill 
training to youth. 

5. Agreements with 

other public 
agency programs to 
provide skill 
training (e.g. , 
job training) . 

6. Youth conferences. 



III. Supervised Prac- 
tice Living 

1. Apartment living 

with agency staff 
on premise. 

2. Apdrtment living 

without staff on 
premise. 

- Agency leased 

- Youth selected 
and leased 

• Boarding 
homes 

• House sharing 

• Apartment 

These programs may 
be provided 
through public 
agency subsidy 
programs or 
through residen- 
tial treatment 
centers and group 
homes . 



TV. Self Sufficiency 
(After Care) 

1. Scholarship Pro- 
grams . 

2. Drop in centers. 

3. Volunteer progran 

4. Followup services 



iome group homes and residential treatment centers have incorporated all four service areas in one program. 
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4.2.1 Out-of-Hbme Placements Incorporating Informal Independent Living Concepts in 

Daily Living Arrangements 

As discussed in Chapter 3, Stage One of the continuum of services includes those 
independent living skills that are taught informally within a youth's substitute care placement. 
This is one aspect of service delivery that is not being used to its fullest potential. Development 
of independent living skills is a process that individuals acquire throughout the developmental 
stages of growth. . Children in foster care for short periods of time as well as those who grow 
up in care need to be in living arrangements which promote independent thinking, skill 
practice, and self-esteem. Unfortunately current living situations do not always have these 
goals. Instead, dependency is promoted in many of the current out of home placements. This 
occurs through foster parents who do not encourage children in their homes to problem solve, 
caseworkers who do not include youth in case planning, or group homes or residential treatment 
centers which promote dependency through planning and cooking all meals for youth, and 
having regimented programs which do not encourage youth to be responsible for such things as 
getting themselves up in the morning. Promoting independency does not negate the need for 
structure and nurturing that youth need while in substitute care. It does however, require a 
rethinking and sometimes restructuring of current programs. There are some foster home, 
group home and residential treatment programs which have incorporated a philosophical 
framework of promoting independency within their daily routines. Others have begun to 
incorporate experiential independent living concepts into their daily living routines. However, 
in most instances these situations are for older youth and are labeled "transition** or independent 
living programs and include formalized skill training components. (These specific programs are 
discussed in Section 4.2.2). 

There appears to be a need for public child welfare agencies to encourage service 
providers to modify their approaches for the type of living arrangements they are creating for 
children in substitute care. This can be accomplished through contract requirements, training of 
foster parents, and training of caseworkers to approach service delivery with the intent of 
encouraging youth to be involved in decision making, problem solving, and every day tasks 
(e.g., helping with shopping, cooking, washing clothes) which will prepare them to be self- 
sufficient adults. 
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4.2.2 



Formalized Skill Training Programs 



Many youth in foster care have not had the opportunity of learning independent 
living skills informally, or even through formalized programs such as the Boy Scouts, after 
school, clubs, etc. Also, children come into care from situations which were abusive and 
neglectful, and often with delayed developmental skills (educationally, socially, emotionally). 
These programs need to address the resource as well as functional skills necessary for promoting 
self-sufficiency. As described in Chapter 3 these skills include: 



Resource Skills 



Functional Skills/Attributes 



Educational 

Job Readiness and Training 
(e.g., career counselling, job search 
application and interviewing skills, 
work experience and maintaining a job 

Use of transportation (obtaining a 
drivers license) 

Money management 

Locating Housing 

Health Care 

Shopping and cooking 

Locating and Using Community 
Resources 

Consumer Skills (e.g., insurance, 
taxes) 



Social Skills 
Communication Skills 
Decisionmaking 
Problem Solving 
Interpersonal relations 
Planning - 

Preparing for transition to 
independence and termination 
from substitute care 

Self-Esteem 

Confronting anger and past 
losses, rejections 

Interpersonal relationships 



ai Understanding the law 



Many formalized skill training curricula have developed throughout the country. A 
listing of some of these curricula is presented in Part II. Currently the curricula stress resource 
skill development rather than functional skill development. Some states and agencies have 
addressed the functional skill development through group therapy sessions, private counselling, 
developing relationships with volunteers and casework services. Also some formalized groups 
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for teaching resource skill development have incorporated the functional skills within the 
curriculum. For example, decisionmaking skills are emphasized in helping youth explore the 
type of housing they will look for and whether or not it is best to live with a roommate. Also, 
when discussing many of the resource skills that youth must master, the emotional fears and 
concerns of youth are addressed. 

Providers of formalized skill training programs contacted for this study emphasized 
that skill training needs to be experiential and must not be approached in an academic manner. 
Formalized skill training is being implemented in a variety of ways. These options include: 

■ Caseworkers running groups with youth using such workbooks as Making it 
on Your Own, the New York State Curriculum or handbooks put together by 
the caseworkers themselves; 

■ Foster parents being trained to teach skills within the foster home. In these 
instances already established workbooks are used; 

■ Formalized training programs within group homes and residential treatment 
centers (See Directory); 

■ Contracts with private service providers to develop and provide skills training 
for youth living in their own homes, foster homes, or other residential 
settings; 

■ Agreements with other public agency programs such as Employment and 
Training, Joint Training Partnership Act (JTPA) to provide job skill training; 

■ Youth conferences in which 20-40 youth are brought together for day long or 
weekend workshops to practice independent living skills. 



4.2.3 Residential Care Facility Models 



Residential care facilities (group homes and residential treatment centers) have 
developed a variety of models to provide independent living services to older youth in their 
care. These models include: 

■ Group homes and residential treatment centers (RTC's) with formalized skill 
training components and experiential training; 
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■ Group homes and RTC*s which have an independent living arrangement 
component; 

■ Group homes and RTCs which provide a continuum of services including 
formalized skill training, experiential learning, independent living 
arrangements, and after care service. 

The directory of programs has examples of programs which use each of these models. In this 
section, a general description of each of these models will be provided. 

Group Homes, RTCs With Formalized Skill Training Components and Experiential 
Training. Although the residential care facilities categorized in this group share the program 
components of formalized training and experiential learning, they implement the programs in 
different manners. For example, a program in Florida, the Florida Sheriffs Boys Ranch 
incorporates independent living skills training into the experience of being part of a working 
ranch. Skill training is also provided through a campus school and vocational exploration 
program. Experiential learning occurs through cottage management (e.g., shopping, cooking) 
and gaining a sense of accomplishment by learning to run a tractor, ride a horse, etc. 

The "Lemon Grove" program run by the Casey Family Program in Boise, Idaho, has 
developed a life skills curriculum, requires youth to pay rent and to be responsible for doing 
their own laundry, cooking, etc. Weekly group sessions with youth are also conducted. The 
program provides opportunities for vocational training and uses volunteer advisors as career role 
models. The group home was developed in 1979 when it was found that adolescents reaching 
the age of emancipation could be divided into the "successful emancipator" who needs little 
formal support, and the "resistive emancipator," who fights against her/himself. The 
independent living project was developed for "resistive emancipators."^ Over the past six years 
the program has undergone changes, specifically in the area of allowing youth to take more 
responsibility for themselves through their every day activities. 

Other residential settings with skills training and experiential learning have 
incorporated level systems within their programs. In these systems, youth receive more 
privileges and independence as they complete each level. Levels are based upon youth's 
behavior and accomplishment of independent living skills. The providers we spoke with had 



iaierall. HUdegarde, A. Emancipation from Foster Care. Child Welfare. Jan/Feb. 1983, LXII #l»p. 46-54. 
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mixed opinions about using level systems in developing independent living skills for adolescents. 
On the one hand it was felt that youth in substitute care (especially in residential settings) were 
so used to structured environments that they had to be systematically provided freedom and 
responsibility. Providers of less structured independent living settings indicated that level 
systems did not prepare youth for the real world. In fact, it was felt that level systems were 
more for the benefit of staff than the youth in the programs. This in not to say that older 
youth are automatically ready for taking on more responsibility and freedom, but that the 
structure needed to be internalized, and level systems did not encounage this internalization 
process. In some of the settings which did not use level programs, youth were involved in 
developing the rules of the household and peer pressure and natural consequences were 
incorporated into the program. 

Experiential living arrangements are also being used in many of these residential 
settings. These types of living arrangements have been separated from the next category of 
independent living arrangements because they include youth still living as a group with more 
extensive supervision. A few examples of these situations include the "Training for 
Independence Program" provided by Group Homes for Children in Lafayette, Indiana, the 
McCrossin*s Boy*s Ranch in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, and the Elon Home in North Carolina. 
The Training for Independence Program is licensed for six girls ages 16 1/2 and 18 and uses a 
life skills curriculum as well as experiential life skills learning through maintaining the group 
home facility. The McCrossin*s Boy's Ranch is a residential treatment center which includes an 
on-campus apartment unit maintained by 4-8 youth. The Elon Home is a residential child care 
agency which has an 11-18 month level program to teach life skills, employment, , etc. There 
are also on campus cottages which provide youth with experiential learning experiences before 
transitioning to independence. 

Group Homes and RTCs Which Have an Independent Living Arrangement 
Component. Many group homes and RTC*s are incorporating an independent living 
arrangement component for youth to actually experience living on their own, with minimal 
supervision. These arrangements range from living arrangements with 24 hour on site 
supervision provided by agency staff to youth living in their own apartments with weekly to 
monthly supervision. In some instances the agencies hold the leases to the apartments and in 
other situations youth are responsible for selecting and leasing the living arrangement. These 
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21. TiMM apartMMi aia Joiaiiy AhmM aad Biaianiiaad tkroaih • eombiaation of public 
m aaieii (Oipartaaai af Saeial larvlan, Koaiiat AailMMritiM aad Conmuaity Development 
CatpotadaaK Ha yoMk mm aniaiaia a fan day pratram (adocatioa or vocational training), 
pa rt hlpaia ia a Ufa ikiai pfognait anead a M-waakly svpport froap and maintain a savings 



Ciwt HaaMa aad KTCi WMch PvatMe a Caatfaaaai af Senrlcet. Sonte group 
hoiMi aad Rtd hava davalo pt d a oaatiaaaai af iadcrsndaat liviag services Tor youth in their 
can. TbaM pfngiaaw iadada faraMdlaid skill uaialat, sami-sapervisad living arrangements, 
pcaetica Uviag tkaariaai aad afier care aervioas. 

tla Haw tailaad HaaM far Little Waadaiats Adolesceat Ouster Program is one 
aaaaipla af ilUa typa af peatiaaL The protraai iadadas a raage of services to prepare 
a leliaBaati far adait Ufa. Theaa coaipooeatt iaclada aa axpariaatial liviag unit (Tier I), a 
tapanrlnd l adapaadaa t liviat aait (Tier 2), after care servioea (Tier 3), and aa alternative living 
o eaipeata t (Tiar 4% 

Tka iarvieea aia ptovided oa a coatiaaam baais. Adolescents begin in the 
a ap a t iaa t i a l Uviag makt wUek is a aaaU apartawat Uviag uait witb 24 hoar live in staff. Four 
•a aix giria liva ia ttda axpariaatial aait at aay oaa tiaw. Skill training is provided to the 
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iidolaKantt whllt llvlni In this group tpartment lituttloD. After the adolescent has been in 
Tier 1 for one year they can enter Tier 2. In this arrangement, the adolescent finds an 
apartment or room in a boarding house and is subsidized by the agency for at least 6 months. 
The after care component (Tier 3) provides support services as needed to those adolescents who 
have completed other phases of the program. Fiscal support is discontinued during this phase. 

Tier 4, is for adolescents already living on their own or in foster homes who need 
support services, basic skills, and educational training. 

The Children*s Home in Tampa, Florida is a residential treatment center which has 
developed a continuum of services for older adolescents. This program has experiential life 
skills training, a cottage for the ''pre-independent*' population and then apartment living 
subsidized by the agency until the youth is self-sufficient. Initially, the apartments were leased 
by the agency. However, because of some problenu with youth behavior in the apartments as 
well as the realization that youth needed to have more of a sense of responsibility about the 
apartment, the agency is now requiring that the youth sign the lease. After care services are 
abo provided to the youth once they have been discharged from care. 

4.2.4 Self-Safnciency 

Once adolescents have been discharged from foster care there are little, if any, 
services provided to them. There are some program models developing. A few of these 
examples include drop-in centen such as The Door in New York City, the Center for Youth 
Services in Washington, D.C., and the Ozone House in Ann Arbor, Michigan. These programs 
provide services to youth who are currently living on their own and may need help in obtaining 
health care, housing, employment, education, and/or social support. 

The On Your Own program in Baltimore, County Maryland serves older adolescents 
aged 16-21 who are not eligible or appropriate for existing child welfare services. In most 
instances youth are about to leave foster care situations, family situations or are already living 
on their own. The program provides individualized goal planning services in such areas as 
housing, employment, vocational training, peer and family relationships and referral to and 
linkages with community resources. It is the contention of the program coordinator that youth 
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are not always ready to deal with these issues when they are in a structured environment. 
Therefore, there have to be services available for youth when they are actually living on their 
own. The services are provided by staff members who work with youth individually and in 
groups. It also requires financial resources to meet minimum needs for a client population with 
little or no financial resources of their own. 

Other options for after care programs include identifying and matching youth with 
a volunteer while ip foster care who will maintain a relationship and provide a support system 
once the youth has left care. In some instances agencies recruited and screened volunteers 
themselves. Some agencies have used community volunteer programs such as Big Brothers and 
Big Sisters. Agency personnel indicated that it was important to screen and match volunteers 
with youth very carefully. Also, foster parents might become threatened by volunteers, and so 
it was necessary to provide foster parents with information about the volunteer program. 

Some agencies concentrate on coordinating community resources for youth to 
contact once they have left care and provide youth with a community resource handbook. As 
discussed earlier, after care services have also been incorporated into some group home and 
residential treatment center programs by providing a short period of foUowup services. These 
services including counselling, group sessions, financial support and scholarship programs. 

Although there are some after care services being provided, this is one area of 
service delivery that has had minimal attention. 

4.2.5 State and County Run Independent Living Programs. 

The major program run through state and county public child welfare agencies is 
the independent living subsidy that is provided to youth to live on their own while still in the 
care and custody of the agency. Subsidy programs were discussed in Section 4.1, State Policies. 
As discussed earlier, these programs are being developed as alternative living arrangements and 
vary in the populations they are serving, their funding mechanisms, and other program 
stipulations. One area of concern that has arisen around these programs is that in some cases 
youth are being placed in these programs without any prior skill training, and with minimal 
supervision. In some instances this is happening because youth have refused to remain in any 
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other type of living arrangement and agency personnel do not know where else to place the 
youth. On the other hand, some agencies are very cautious about placing youth in independent 
living arrangements, and are only placing those youth who would adapt to living on their own 
after substitute care, whether or not they experienced an independent living arrangement. Both 
of these situations indicate that in developing subsidy programs, eligibility criteria needs to be 
established which meets the needs of the adolescent population being served. Preparatory skills 
need to be provided, and proper assessments of the youth entering the program need to be 
made. 

State subsidy programs also face funding problems. As independent living 
arrangements are not licensed families, federal funding and often state funds cannot be used to 
make direct payments to youth. Some states have overcome this problem by 1) passing state 
laws which allow state funds to be used for direct subsidy payments to youth and 2) have 
subsidies paid to a licensed third party (RTC, foster parent) who in turn provides the youth a 
subsidy. 

Public child welfare agencies are also implementing adolescent units. Specialized 
caseloads are certainly not a new concept in the field of child welfare, and units with workers 
who have caseloads of adolescents have been in existence in some states for a long time. These 
units were created because it was felt that the adolescent substitute care population had unique 
problems which were best addressed by workers who had an expertise in working with 
adolescents. Also the problems posed by adolescents are often frustrating, requiring the support 
of other caseworkers in a unit. With the rising concern over preparing adolescents for 
independent living the concept of adolescent units has been expanded in some states. For 
example, the Young Adult Program in Arizona is comprised of two adolescent units, one in 
Phoenix and one in Tucson. The units were developed to serve youth in the substitute care 
system 16 years of age or older whose case plan goal was independent living or long term foster 
care. The youth can be living in a foster home, group home, residential treatment center or on 
their own. There is a cap of twenty youth per full time worker and the workers are responsible 
for developing individual plans with each adolescent to help prepare them for discharge from 
substitute care and living on their own. These plans include providing supportive casework, 
matching a youth with a volunteer, and developing plans with youth to procure jobs, education 
and/or training, securing counselling and therapeutic services, and enrolling youth in a basic 
skills training program. Adolescents have an entry interview before being accepted into the 
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program and sign a contract acknowledging their commitment to participate in the available 
services. A further discussion of how this adolescent unit fits into the continuum of services 
being developed by Arizona is discussed in Chapter S. 

Other state or county run Independent living programs include a combination of 
skills training and independent living arrangements administered directly by the local public 
welfare agencies. Colorado and Arizona have developed such programs. Descriptions of these 
programs are provided in Chapter 5. 
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5, STATE APPROACHES TO INDEPENDENT LIVING SERVICES 



Four state visits were conducted to collect detailed information on how states were 
approaching the development of independent living services, to identify the types of youth 
receiving independent living services, and to describe the situations of youth discharged from 
substitute care (e.g., education level, support systems available). The four states were chosen to 
represent varying degrees of program development and service implementation to provide the 
reader with information about the current range in services being provided to adolescents. As it 
was inappropriate to do comparisons of the service delivery systems between the four 
purposively selected states (Georgia, Virginia, Arizona, Colorado), the states have been 
identified as A-D rather than by name. The descriptions of the states are not presented in the 
order listed above. This chapter includes descriptions of: 

■ The range of laws and policies which affect provision of independent living 
services to adolescents; 

■ The reasons each state began to plan for and develop independent living 
services; 

■ The range of independent living services available in each state; and 

■ The major problems and barriers states faced in implementing independent 
living services. 

5.1 Overview of State Policies 

Each of the states visited had policies pertaining to the delivery of services to youth 
in substitute care who were facing emancipation. Three of the states had independent living 
subsidy policies which allowed the direct payment of a subsidy to a youth to maintain their own 
residence while still in the care and custody of the agency. These policies ranged from having 
very specific guidelines on the eligibility criteria, subsidy amount, agency's role and youth's role 
to very loose guidelines. The two states with looser guidelines were state supervised, county 
administered and left the details for the payment of the subsidies to the individual counties. 
Two of the. states had to change their state laws in order to provide subsidies. The need for 




change in state law was dependent upon whether or not the law had restricted payments to 
licensed facilities, thus prohibiting youth from receiving payments directly. 

The three subsidy programs also differed in the number of youth receiving payment 
and the reason for providing payment. One state had limited the use of subsidy to those youth 
who were screened very carefully and tiie agency felt were "responsible" young adults. This 
state had approximately 12 youth, statewide receiving subsidy at the time of the site visit. The 
two other states have had subsidy policies since the late 1970's. However, in one of these states 
the policy was rarely used. There were approximately 20 youth statewide receiving subsidies in 
this state. State and local personnel had indicated they did not feel independent living 
arrangements were very beneficial to youth. The counties visited in the third state were using 
subsidies as an integral part of their independent living programs. Personnel in these counties 
indicated that in many instances youth selected for independent living arrangements had been 
those who were not able to make it in other types of living situations. Only one of the three 
states had specifically tied the receipt of independent living skills training with independent 
living arrangements. 

Three of the states had identified independent living as a goal for youth while one 
state did not use this goal. Only one state had outlined in policy the type of skills a youth 
should have mastered before "emancipating." This particular state did not have a subsidy 
program. However, the policy only identified the services that should be provided and left the 
provision of services to individual counties and their caseworker's initiative. 

All four states had policies which allowed youth to remain in care after the age of 
18. One of the states stipulated that youth could volunteer to stay in care until age 19 in order 
to finish high school or a training program. The other three states permitted youth to remain in 
care until 21. One state required court approval for extension to age 21. The other two states 
were much more flexible about retaining youth until 21 years of age. In fact, one of these 
states did not even require that youth be enrolled in an education or vocational training 
program. 
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5.2 State A 



Child welfare services in State A are delivered through a state administered system. 
The impetus for the development of independent living services came from the state office. 
State personnel identified that one third of the foster care youth had a goal of either 
independent living or long term foster care. In order to meet the needs of these youth, the 
concept of a Young Adult Program was designed. The original program served youth in two 
counties which served approximately 75 percent of the foster care population. The program was 
initially funded through a federal grant (October 1983 to March 1985) and since then has been 
continued by the state. The program was developed to provide independent living services to 
youth 16-18 years old. Initially, it included the following components: 

Adolescent units with caseworkers who were selected because of their 
commitment to working with adolescents; 

An advisory board of public and private agency members to provide linkages 
between community resources and the child welfare agency; 

Adolescents who had a desire to be in the program, participated in an 
entrance interview and entered into a written contract to participate; 

Contracts with private agencies to provide training in independent living 
skills; 

Emphasis on education and vocational skills; and 

A volunteer matched with the youth to provide friendship, encouragement, 
and a resource for the youth once they were discharged from care. 

An assessment of each youth was done to establish a program tailored to meet the 
individual needs of the youth. The worker and youth then developed an individual plan for the 
youth's transition to self-sufficiency. Each worker maintained close contact with the youth in 
their caseload to provide support and encouragement throughout the program. Adolescents who 
participated in the Young Adult Program reported that the relationships they developed with 
their caseworkers were the most important aspect of being in the program. The relationships 
helped them to believe that they were going to succeed once they were discharged from care. 

A comprehensive approach to the delivery of services to youth facing discharge 
from care was the bas e premise for program development in this state. The Young Adult 
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Program was designed to provide this comprehensive approach. However, as the program 
progressed, state and local personnel became aware of the needs that still remained in service 
delivery. Some of these needs included: 



■ The use of the subsidy program for a broader range of youth the subsidy 
program originally was targeted for 17 and 18 year olds. It was found that 
limiting the program to this age group was too narrow because some youth 
were not ready to experience independent living arrangements until they were 
19. Also, the program was only being provided to youth who were identified 
as very responsible; 

■ The need for more intensive counselling for youth before termination to 
address separation issues and fears about living on their own; 

■ More extensive outreach to other case workers and adolescents in the system 
who were not currently receiving independent living services; 

■ Identification of those youth in the system currently not receiving 
independent living services; 

■ Further program development for pregnant adolescents; and 

■ Further development of independent living services within group homes and 
residential treatment centers. 



A state wide task force was developed to identify further program needs and 
implementation strategies. The task force supported the findings listed above and recommended 
the following strategies for independent living services. 

■ The goal of independent living should be established and periodically 
reviewed for adolescents aged 16-20 in foster care where reunification with 
their families or adoption appeared unlikely; 

■ Certain minimum services must be provided for those adolescents assigned 
the goal of independent living. These included basic skills training in money 
management, procuring a job, locating an apartment, etc.; 

■ A community volunteer should be matched with the young adult before 
he/she leaves care; 

■ Young adults should receive a package of important personal documents upon 
discharge; 

■ A resource manual for independent living should be developed by the task 
force to disseminate to the district case managers and adolescents in care. 
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This manual would list applicable community resources and methods of 
providing independent living services; 

■ Case managers should be trained in the concept of independent living and its 
goal, the independent living subsidy program and the resource manual; 

■ A goal-oriented plan for each foster care youth remaining voluntarily in 
extended care should be developed; 

■ The extension of foster care past age 18 should be made available to all foster 
caie youth who might need it; 

■ All districts should establish community resource networks; and 

■ Additional creative residential group and foster home services should be 
available to young adults. 



Currently this state is making plans to incorporate many of these recommendations. 
A resource person has recently been hired in the state office to help design and implement 
services for adolescents on a state-wide basis. Other plans include the development of resource 
manuals which include identification of community resources to help workers and administrators 
throughout the state develop independent living services. Policy is also being drafted which 
requires a staffing for all sixteen year olds with a goal of independent living or long-term foster 
care in order to develop specific plans for service provision. The age limit on the subsidy 
policy has been expanded to include youth over the age of 18. 

There are also a few group homes in this state which have incorporated formalized 
skill training with experiential components into their curriculums. These programs do not 
provide independent living arrangements for youth, but concentrate on providing progressive 
amounts of independence and responsibility for the youth. 



Finally, this stale is also beginning to develop an after care program to provide 
services to youth who have been discharged from care. The program was not yet developed at 
the time of the site visit. 



5.3 State B 



State B is a state supervised, county administered state which has developed general 
state guidelines for provision of independent living services. Program development is done on 
an individual county basis. There is therefore a vast difference in independent living program 
development throughout the state. 

In the late 1970's legislation was passed which provided funding for the 
development of alternative program;. The funding offered an incentive to develop independent 
living programs. There is also state policy which allows for the provision of independent living 
subsidies. Again, the counties have incorporated the use of subsidies in different ways. On the 
average, 100 youth throughout the state receive subsidy payments each month. 

During the site visit to State B, three counties were visited. County I had taken a 
case management approach to the delivery of independent living services. In this county, 
independent living skills were taught on an individual basis to youth prior to and/or while they 
were maintaining an independent living arrangement. Youth in foster homes, group homes and 
in their own homes were also monitored. Plans for each youth were tailored to meet their 
individual needs. The role of the case manager was to also link up the youth with available 
community resources. In order to accomplish this task community resources to provide 
independent living services had been identified and developed. For example, there was 
coordination with job training programs and programs providing the GED. Personnel in this 
county have also identified the need for the development of other program components in order 
to provide a comprehensive service delivery system. Some of these plans include: 

Developing materials to run groups with youth; 

Developing more in-home services; 

Training workers about transition issues youth are facing; 

Contracting for psychodrama treatment to help youths with poor self-images 
and psycho-social skills; 

Working with foster parents to teach independent living skills; 

Developing "starter packages" for youth being discharged to live on their own 
(e.g., start up money, dishes, towels, etc.); and 
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■ Developing a program with JTPA to subsidize wages for youth in community 
job placements. 

County II visited in State B has developed an independent living program which 
includes a twelve week skill training program (usually five youth at a time) and a subsidized 
living arrangement for approximately three months. A skill training curriculum has been 
developed. Youth are paid a stipend of $25 for each session they attend. The money is given 
to the youth upon completion of the training to use for start-up costs for independent living. 
The curriculum for the skill training program was developed and is implemented by 
professionals within the county child welfare system. The curriculum basically addresses the 
resource skills outlined in Chapter 3. 



In order to be eligible for the program, a youth must be 17 years old. Youth who 
are going to school and working part time are given the choice of entering the independent 
living program. The program is actually targeted for youth who are having a hard time 
adjusting to their placement; finishing school, etc. Personnel responsible for developing and 
implementing this program reported that the basic philosophy of the program is to avoid the 
instinct to "protect" youth. The program curriculum is reality based and youth are given room 
to make mistakes. 



County III contracts with a variety of community agencies to provide independent 
living programs for youth. Adolescent units serve about 100 youth at a time who are considered 
to be in an independent living program. These youth include delinquents dependent, and 
children in need of supervision (CHINS). 

The court must approve every case referred to the independent living program. 
Youth are in a variety of living arrangements including group homes, residential treatment 
homes, foster homes, etc. Independent living skills training is provided by an agency which 
contracts with the county. After training most youth enter a subsidized living arrangement or 
else a plan for self-sufficiency is developed. 

This county also provides foster parent training (contracted service) which does 
emphasize the special needs of adolescents in foster care. All three counties had group home 
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and usidential treatment center programs which had incorporated independent living 
Descriptions of some of these programs are included in the program directory. 



5.4 State C 

State C had a state administered child welfare program. This state entered into the 
study acknowledging the fact that there were not many independent living services available 
throughout the state. There was, however, the concern from the state level to develop services 
for adolescents. An impetus for the need to develop services came from the youth themselves. 
This state runs foster care youth conferences in which youth are brought together for a 
weekend to meet other youth in foster care and provide input about the foster care system. At 
one of these conferences youth identified the need for being prepared for discharge from foster 
care, and specifically the need for independent living skills. Specifically the youth at the 
conference made the following recommendations: 

1. Preparation for independent living should begin several years before actual 
emancipation. 

2. Caseworkers should be sensitive to a young person's need to have his self- 
esteem and confidence supported so that he will feel more optimistic about 
bemg a successful adult. 

3. Caseworkers and foster parents should assist the young person in setting up 
goals for the future. 

4. Job Corps may be appropriate for some youth, but if this is the only 
alternative and you flunk out, then you are often left on the streets with no 
other plans. 

5. The State should provide financial assistance to youth planning long range 
expenses and goals such as college and other educational/vocational programs 
In addition, allowances should be increased for teenagers since not all work 
and have income. 

6. Foster parents, caseworkers, and group care staff should assist youth in 
learning various independent living skills by setting up assemblies (mini 
sessions) to learn what responsibilities will be faced in the future (eg. a 
mock store ser up to learn budgeting and money management). 

7. The caseworker should recognize the importance of family (as a support 
system) and assist the youth in getting to know his/her family members and 
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how to have a better relationship with them before being discharged from the 
system. 

These recommendations highlight the importance of including adolescents in their 
planning process as well as the role youth conferences can play in providing feedback to child 
welfare agencies. 

There is policy in this state addressing the emancipation needs of youth. It 
specifies that emancipation planning should occur at least one year before discharge and that the 
youth, substitute care provider, caseworker, and whenever possible, parent should be involved 
in developing the plan. The policy also outlines the service activities the plan should reflect 
(e.g., future living arrangements, feelings about separation, financial support). Finally, the 
policy states that the plan should make provision for the youth to gradually assume 
responsibility for independent living skills and outlines these skills. The implementation of this 
policy was left to the individual counties and caseworkers within the counties. 

At the time of the site visit there were not many services or resources available to 
ensure the implementation of the emancipation plan. A few counties had taken the initiative to 
develop emancipation programs. These services were mostly available through group homes 
which had incorporated independent living training components into their programs. Also a 
contract had recently been awarded for a group home to start an independent living program. 
The program includes formalized skill training, and experiential learning components. It does 
not include an opportunity for the youth to live on their own. 

This state provided an example of the early resistance caseworkers verbalize when 
asked to consider new casework responsibilities. To overcome this resistance it helps to provide 
caseworkers a systematic approach to providing independent living services. There needs to be 
support and direction provided to them in developing community resources and establishing 
plans for the adolescents on their caseloads. For example, it may be necessary to assign an 
individual whose primary responsibility is to identify and access community resources for d 
county. It may also be helpful to incorporate routine staffings focused on the services needs of 
adolescents. Finally, the provision of independent living services should be presented as an 
extension of permanency planning, not as a unique program. 



SJ Suit D 

Tm riMl mit vWttd iMd IMM tuptrviacd, county idmiiiiittrKi child welfare 
•irvioM As ladiptad wn Uvtai MtoMy wm avtUabla for youth nattwldt, howtvtr. a minimal 
•wnbtr of youtii woft raotlviai MtoMlM btcauie oounty ptnonMl had indtcattd they did not 
believe MepMdtat Uvlai trrMttiMMi wore helpful. In moit instances youth placed in 
tndapvitdeni liviai arraateaMii hod not received skill irtinini prior to the piMemenii. 

YeMh o u ii f e w ftOii wort alio available lo adolei c ents on a statewide basis. These 
oonfereocee coa e iiiad of a woekoad retreat for youth to learn independent livini skills as well as 
daviiep eoMaett with other youth i« foitar eare. Six weekend seesloM were held for 16-18 year 
oM yoMh In MbaiiMie oaro. During the wee ke nd, group leesions were held to work on specific 
I ndip M diat liviag skiOs (04.. budge t i n g, relatiomhips. apartnent hunting). There was also 
tiM let aaide for rorwal and infonnal group recreational activities. Youth were given an 
oppertuaity to pfovide foedbaefc on their substitute care experieytces as well as identify the 
Mtvloea they fell woio aaoa w ai y 10 prepare them for living on tht ir own. 

The eoafartoeaa have been very suocoseful and wilt te held again next year. Many 
youth axprened a deairo for group nMetings with other adolesceou facing diKharge on a more 
c oaeleiaa ! basla. Thty todkated that they n e eded more than one weekend of training. In one 
oouMy the youth actually want NK:k 10 their caseworkers and asked them to set up group 
aaaaiOM. The youth alM raporied that the child welfare agencies did not include them in the 
plaaa tfMy made for theea. Far example, one young woman indicated that she had to runaway 
from a foeier home baoauaa no one would boUeve her when she said it was not the right place 
for her to Uvo. She said ruaaiag away was the oaly way 10 finaUy get anyone to lUten. 

In tiMa D. three counties were visited. In all three counties, provision of 
i ndapsndent Uvteg aenrkea weit geMraUy handled between the caseworker and the youth. 
Thart vera ao tyn em a t ic phtna or program of services available for the adolescents. At the 
time of the viaita, dwra did not seem 10 be a focus on the discharge service needs of 
adalasGsaia. Tha ilffuai of the oouaty programs were designed to provide permanency planning 
duoufh rewiification and/or adoptioa. For thoee adoleecents who were not going to be 
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reunified or idopted« there was a reliance on the foster parents to help in the preparation of 
youth. This was occurring with little direction or training from the child welfare agency. 

There were some group home programs in two of the three counties which had 
independent living ctfmponenU. These components included formalized sicill training as well as 
apartment living experiences with twenty-four hour staff supervision. However, very few 
adolescents were enrolled in these programs. 



5.6 Barriers to ImplemeDtatlon of Services 



Public agency pereonnel were also asked to identify the major problems and 
barriers that confronted them in the development of independent living services/programs. The 
barriers ranged from implementing a change in the philosophic approach to service delivery to 
pragmatic implementation issues such as providing transportation for youth to participate in 
skills training programs. A summary of the barriers identified is presented below. 



A lack of specialized training on the part of caseworkers, program 
administrators, foster parents and other care providers on adolescent behavior. 
Specifically, training was needed in how to develop skills in youth to help 
prepare them for self-sufficiency; 

The need to assess the existing services, assess the specific needs of the youth 
in the system, and finally develop the services necessary to fill in service 
gaps. Agency personnel indicated they needed to know where and how to 
start in order to avoid "putting ofr service development. They specifically 
needed information on what types of services and programs worked; 

The need to identify and access community resources at the state and local 
level. Caseworkers indicated they often did not have time to develop 
linkages with community resources. In other instances it was reported that 
there was limited knowledge of existing resources. Administrators 
acknowledged a lack of networking with other public agencies (e.g., 
Department of Education, Job Service) to provide services to youth. In some 
cases this was due to a lack of initiative while in other instances it was 
reported that it was difHcult to break through "territorial boundaries.** 

The lack of financial resources to develop independent living services and 
specifically independent living arrangements. Since many independent living 
arrangements were unlicensed facilities, federal funds and in most instances 
state funds (without a change in state law) could not be used; 
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The need for licensing standards for independent living arrangements; 



■ The need for ideas on how to develop and implement independent living 
services in rural communities where youth live far apart and resources are 
not readily available; 

■ The lack of transportation for youth to partake in training and support 
groups and other independent living services; and 

■ The resistance (sometimes from administrators, sometimes from caseworkers) 
to focus on the needs of adolescents from a self-sufficiency perspective. 

The four states visited had approached these barriers through varying degrees of 
program development for independent living services. Counties in two of the states had taken a 
systematic approach, incorporating a continuum of services (States A and B). By initiating a 
systematic approach, service gaps were more readily identified. Also, those states/counties with 
more of a defined approach to providing services, had established linkages with community 
resources. This allowed caseworkers to have service options for the youth they were serving. 

In the other two states identification, development, and provision of services was 
generally left to the initiative of individual caseworkers (States C and D). In these states youth 
did not receive as comprehensive an approach to service delivery. In fact, the youth in these 
states received fewer services. 

Table 5.1 presents the percentage of youth who received at least one independent 
living service in each study state, and the mean number of different types of services each 
youth received (the complete listing of services that could be provided is presented in Chapter 
6). As is depicted in the table, those states with a comprehensive approach to service delivery 
provided services to a higher percentage of youth and also provided a broader range of services. 
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Table 5-K The percentage of youth receiving at least one service and mean number of services 
received by youth in each study state. 



State 



Percent of Youth 
Receiving at least 
One Service 



Mean Number 
of Services 
Received 



State A 



60% 



6 Services 



State B 



62% 



1 1 Services 



State C 



37% 



1 Service 



State D 



55% 



3 Services 



There appeared to be three key ingredients for developing services for adolescents. 



1. A commitment on the part of administration to provide a comprehensive and 
systematic approach to developing and implementing services; 

2. Personnel who had taken the initiative to identify the need for services and 
who were then given the opportunity to concentrate on developing and 
implementing the services; and 

Identification of funding sources which were specifically targeted for 
developing independent living services. 



Chapter 6 will provide further discussion about the adolescents who received 



independent living services and their adaptation to independent living once they were 
discharged from care. 
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6. THE ADOLESCENTS 



Case record abstracts were completed for a sample of adolescents who had been 
discharged from care in each of the study states. The purpose of the abstracts was to obtain 
information on the demographic and case history characteristics of adolescents discharged from 
substitute care and to identify how these characteristics may or may not affect the receipt of 
independent living services. (A complete set of frequency tables on data from the abstrac* 
forms is presented in Appendix A. 

This chapter summarizes the findings from the case record abstracts, and highlights 
the important relationships that were and the implications of these relationships in connection 
with the study's objectives. Details of the analyses and statistical calculations can be found in 
Appendix C. 

Two limitations of the study data must be considered in applying the findings. 

1. The four states were purposively selected to provide information on the wide 
range of independent living services/programs available. Counties within 
these states were also purposively selected to ensure inclusion of youth who 
had received services. Therefore the study findings are not general izable 
beyond the study counties. The findings can be used however to explore the 
issues and questions that need to be addressed in developing independent 
living services within other states. 

2. The study was limited to obtaining historic information on the adolescents 
through their case records. Therefore, outcome data on adaptation after 
discharge was limited. 

3. Additional exploratory discussions were conducted with a small, non-random 
sample of 20 adolescents. 

This chapter is divided into four sections. The first section presents a description 
of the demographic and case history characteristics of adolescents discharged from care in the 
four study states. Section Two presents a discussion of the experiences and training (e.g., jobs 
held, independent living services, independent living arrangements, education levels) youth 
acquired by the time they faced discharge from substitute care. A description of how 
demographic and case characteristics influenced whether or not youth received independent 



living services is provided in Section Three. Section Four summarizes the information obtained 
through the mformal discussions that were held with adolescents who had been discharged from 
care. 

6.1 Demographic and Case History Characteristics 

6.1.1 Demographic Characteristics 

The percentage distribution by sex, race, age and handicap status of the sample 
population is presented in Table 6-1. The sample was 55 percent male. The mean age of the 
youth in the sample was 18 years of age. Thirty- five percent of the youth who were discharged 
were under 18. Generally, the youth under 18 were discharged because they were returning 
home or on runaway status, and not because they were being emancipated. Minority children 
were slightly older than nonminority children, on the average. (Mean age of 18.4 for minority 
children as compared to a mean age of 17.8 for nonminority children.) 

Forty-four percent of the youth had handicaps, with emotional disturbance cited as 
the most prevalent handicap (30% of the youth). 

6.1.2 Case History Characteristics 

Table 6-2 provides the percentage distribution by months in care, number of 
substitute care placements, number of living arrangements, and number of runaway episodes for 
the adolescents studied. The average length of time the adolescents spent in care was five years. 
But a majority (54%) of the adolescents were in care for three years or less This finding 
indicates that half of the adolescents entered care as adolescents (at least by 13 years of age). 
The majority of the adolescents studied had only one episode in substitute care (85%). F^; 
purposes of this study a substitute care episode was defined as each new entry a youth had 
care. A new entry was only counted if the youth re-entered foster caie after having b^en 
formally discharged from care with the intent of permanently placing the youth in an in-home 
living arrangement. 
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Table 6-1. Distribution of sex, race, age, and handicaps for youth discharged from care in 
the four study states* 



S£2^ Percentage Distribution 

Male 55% 

Female 4S% 

Total 100% 

N 302 

Race 

White, not Hispanic 67% 

Black, not Hispanic 23% 

Hispanic 6% 

Asian or Pacific Islander 1% 

American Indian/ Alaskan Native 1% 

Biracial 2% 

Total 100% 

N 296 



Age 



16 10% 

17 25% 

18 38% 

19 15% 

20 5% 

21 7% 

Total 100% 

N 303 
Mean 18 years old 



Yes 44% 

No 56% 

Total 100% 

N 297 



'^N^s vary based on missing information within each category. 
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Table 6 Distribution of total months in substitute care, number of placements, number of 
living arrangements, and number of runaway episodes for youth discharged 
from care in the four study states* 



Montlis in substitute care Percentage Distribution 

0-11 .nonths 16% 

12-36 months 38% 

37-60 months 14% 

61-120 months 1S% 

Ovfi.- 120 months 17% 

Total 100% 

^ 299 
Mean 60 months 

ilt'njj2£-:j^ substitute care enisodes 

1 83% 

2 12% 

3 3% 
Total 100% 
N 305 
Mian 1 



Number of living arrangements 

1 18% 

2-3 42% 

4-6 27% 

Over 6 13% 

Total 100% 

N 304 

Mean 4 



Number of runaway episodes 

0 52% 

1-2 28% 

3-6 15% 

Over 6 5% 

Total . 100% 

N 257 

Mean 2 



*N*s vary based on missing information within each category. 
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The adolescents averaged four different living arrangements during their substitute 
care episodes, with 60 percent of the youth experiencing three or less different arrangements. 
(These living arrangements include independent living arrangements but do not include runaway 
episodes.) 

Forty-eight percent of the adolescents had at least one runaway episode while in 
substitute care. Table 6-3 provides a further breakdown of runaway episodes by age. A 
negative correlation was found between age and runaway episodes. Younger adolescents (16 and 
17) were more likely to have had one or more runaway episodes than 18 to 21 year olds. As the 
number of runaways was totaled over the youth's entire substitute care experience, these 
findings do not necessarily indicate that younger adolescents are more likely to runaway. If this 
were true then the 18-21 year old youths could have accumulated runaway episodes during their 
earlier years in care. The finding does raise some interesting questions. First of all, is there a 
current ri^e in runaway episodes? Staff in two of the states visited indicated they were seeing a 
rise in runaways. The finding may also be due to a biased sample. Perhaps the 16 and 17 year 
olds discharged from care include a higher proportion of adolescents who have run away. 
Conversely, the older youth in care may not include those youth who ran away at younger ages. 
Also, changes in agency policy may be affecting the findings about runaways. As this was not 
a study about runaways, the sample design and type of information collected did not permit a 
more conclusive explanation as to why there was a negative correlation between age and number 
of runaway episodes. However, the finding does warrant further investigation into the factors 
which underlie this relationship. 

Three of the four states visited include independent living as a case plan goal 
option. The distribution of the initial case plan goals for the study population are presented in 
Table 6-4. As is seen in the table, nine percent of the youth had an initial case plan goal of 
independent living. The majority of the youth (61%) had the goal of returning home or 
returning to the home of a relative. However, 65 percent of these youth had remained in care 
until they were 18 years of age or older. 
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Table 6-3. Distribution by age of adolescents and by whether or not they had runaway 
episodes while in substitute care 



Runaway episodes 





JL 


1 or more 


16 


7% 


16% 


17 


20% 


28% 


18 


41% 


37% 


19 


17% 


11% 


20 


5% 


3% 


21 


10% 


4% 


Total 


100% 


100% 


N 


132 


123 
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Table 6-4. Distribution of initial case plan goals 



Initial Case Plan Goals Percentage Distribution 

Return home 49% 
Place with parent, relative, 
or other caretaker v,iih whom 



youth had not resided prior 



to substitute care 


12% 


Place in nonfinalized adoptive home 


2% 


Place in finalized adoptive home v 


<I% 


Independent living 


9% 


Long term substitute care 


21% 


No goal established 


7% 


Total 


100% 


N 


291 



A discussion of how these demographic and case history characteristics are related 
to the provision of independent living services is found in Section 6.3. 



6.2 Adolescent Skill and Experience Levels Prior to Discharge 

As discussed earlier, there are many skills and experiences which must be acquired 
in order to become self-sufficient. These include both tangible and intangible skills. 
Information collected through the case record abstracts did allow an examination of the skill and 
experience levels obtained by the adolescents in the following areas: 

■ Level of education obtained; 

■ Job experiences; 

■ Independent living arrangements; 

■ Independent living training; and 

■ Contact with parents before discharge. 
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Level of Education. Only 28 percent of the adolescents studied had completed high 
school at the time of discharge. Table 6-S presents the distribution of adolescents by the level 
of education completed. A further breakdown by age and education level is provided in Table 
6-6. Only 34 percent of the 18 year olds discharged from care had completed high school or 
more. As would be expected, there was a significant relationship between age and education 
level. A higher proportion of older youth (19-21 year olds) finished high school or more before 
discharge. Most state policies require that in order for youth to remain in care past the age of 
18, they must be enrolled in an- education or vocational program. Therefore, it would be 
expected that the 19-21 year olds would have completed more schooling. 

Previous studies have also shown that youth in substitute care have educational 
problems. For example, the study conducted by the Citizens Committee for Children of New 
York, The Foster Care Exit Readv or Not, found that youth who were facing discharge from 
substitute care with the goal of independent living had serious reading deficits. Twenty-four 
percent of these youth were also below age appropriate grade level.^ 

Trudy Festinger's study. No One Ever Asked Us: A Postscript for Foster Care drew 
comparisons between the outcomes for ex-foster children she studied and the norms of the 
general New York City population. She found that educational achievement was one area in 
which these two populations greatly differed. This was especially true for males, who 
completed college at a rae of 2.3 percent of the former foster children compared to 22,1 percent 
of the New York City population.^ 



^Th« Citicent ConunittM for ChUdren of New York, Inc., The Foster Care Exit Rgadv or Not. September, 1984, 
2 

Fettinger, T.. One Ever Asked U»; A Poitieript far Pn.tur n^r>f (New York: Columbia University Press. 1983), 
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Table 6-5. Distribution of adolescents who finished some high school, or had 
some/completed college at the time of discharge 


Education level comoleted 


Percent 


Some high school or less 


67% 


Completed high school/GED 


28% 


Some/completed college 


4% 


Total 


100% 


N 


257 



Table 6-6. Distribution of age by level of education completed at time of discharge from care 



Education Level Completed at Time of Discharge 

Some high school High school/ Some/compl. 

Afifi QX lg?S GED college Total N 



16 


96% 


4% 




100% 


24 


17 


89% 


10% 


2% 


100% 


63 


18 


66% 


30% 


4% 


100% 


106 


19 


49% 


42% 


9% 


100% 


33 


20 


36% 


65% 




100% 


14 


21 


24% 


53% 


24% 


100% 


17 
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The findings of all four studies indicate a need for the education provided to youth 
in substitute care to be examined. In particular, the following questions need to be considered 
by child welfare professionals: 

1. What are the reasons youth in substitute care are not completing high school 
before being discharged? 

2. If youth in care have lower reading levels, emotional problems hindering 
their ability to learn, learning disabilities, «tc; what is the responsibility of 
the child welfare agency to advocate for these youth in the public education 
system? 

3. Should youth be encouraged to remain in care past age 18 in order to 
facilitate completion of high school before discharge? 

Job Experiences. Information on job experiences was only available for 192 youth 
(63% of the sample). Of these 192 youth, 62% held a job while in care. The relationship 
between having a job while ii care and adolescents' education level was also examined. It was 
found that adolescents who held a job while in care had also completed more education than 
youth who had not been employed in care. (See Table 6-7.) As discussed earlier, it was also 
found that the education level obtained "was dependent upon age level. These findings are not 
surprising. In fact they are validated by common sense and practical experience. The 
implications of these findings emphasize the importance of obtaining an education in order to 
have a job. They provide further evidence that child welfare agencies must help adolescents in 
care to finish high school in order to help ensure their adaptation to independent living. 
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TtW* «>7 lob kiMM of yottlli la rtlaiion lo tduealion Itvcl Mhicvtd it Urn* of diuharge 



Smm M§ti w t Hw rt oc liM 
CoMpltttd kltk wliool/OED 

lOMt/COMOlMid aMtMM 

Toiil 



Job Sutui 

iahJm No Job H#id 

53% 79% 

31% 21% 

9% 0 

100% 100% 

101 61 



Mt l^mi n t Uvtag Amuigt«Mlt. Althouih thrtt of the four states studied had 
polkiM whkii iNowtd yoMii w tlvt m tiieir ow« whUt itUI In the ctre tnd custody of the child 
wvirkft limey, o«ly IS pMtMt of Um nodM idolMcean had Iwen provided this experience 
bcfort btlAg <;iielMr|id froa cart, and Um najority of Umm youth cam* from one state. As 
dt tc i — t d aarfiar, dUa aaperiaaoa to aa Uaporaat compoiiant of the continuum of services that 
adotawania aaad btfora diaclMfst froai cart. 



latftpaaicat Uvtag Stnktt. Cnt rtcocdt ware revitwtd to ascertain whether or 
aoc tiM nmplatf yoatk kad lacaivtd from om to II dilTtrtnt iadcptndeot iivini services. The 
neai pmlaai aarvioa fteahtd was psychological oottaatlliai (43%). information on the extern 
or «Mlity of ite e ea m al ll a i aarvkai was aoi availabit thronih the caae record. Therefore, 
ftctim or ilUi lanrka could raagt fiooi diaiaoaik Msiini to ptycholo|ical counselline over an 
tAttodtd peri od of tiaa. 



Oaly foor oikar itrvicti wtrt provided to at least 35 percent of the youth. These 
iMiodad iaforaaUoa aboM itlatioMliips aad social skUh (39%). job starch information (39%). 
m aad Mith ooaifol iaroraatioa (37%). aad b«d|ttin| skUls (35%). 

As »ai d to c asisd la Ctepitr 5, the aamber of different services receivi^d by a 
yoatk «ai depaadaai apoa ika stasa ia trlUck the yoath resided. Those youth from the two 
siiaMi witk etraWithtd caaaty-widt praiiams wait provided more services than the two states 
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Table 6-8. Perceniage of youth receiving specific independent living services by site 



, ^ , Site 

IndePMndent l ivina Sffrviga Totnl 





01 


02 


03 


04 




Relationship and social skills 


41% 


66% 


11% 


35% 


39% 


Alcohol and drug information 


33% 


66% 


11% 


22% 


34% 


Health care information 


35% 


66% 


9% 


17% 


33% 


Health insurance information 


32% 


66% 


3% 


7% 


29% 


Sex and Birth control info 


38% 


66% 


15% 


22% 


37% 


Psychological counselling 


51% 


68% 


23% 


33% 


45% 


Nutrition information 


29% 


66% 


6% 


8% 


29% 


Job Search information 


38% 


66% 


18% 


30% 


39% 


On the job training 


29% 


58% 


6% 


17% 


29% 


Job training - classroom 


32% 


59% 


3% 


18% 


30% 


Budgeting skills 


35% 


66% 


6% 


30% 


35% 


Credit information 


28% 


66% 


3% 


8% 


28% 


Car insurance information 


33% 


66% 


6% 


8% 


30% 


Community resource information 


33% 


66% 


6% 


15% 


32% 


Food preparation skills 


33% 


65% 


3% 


15% 


31% 


Housing information 


35% 


66% 


8% 


13% 


32% 


Housekeeping skills 


36% 


65% 


5% 


17% 


32% 


Shopping skills 


36% 


66% 


3% 


12% 


31% 


Total* 




* 


• 


* 


* 


N 


78 


74 


65 


60 


277 


Mean # of services 


6 


II 


1 


3 





Total for tach column It grtaUr Ihan lOOX bMautt youth may hav« rec«iv«d mow than on« Mrvicc. 

84 
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which did not have established programs (11 and 6 services vs. 3 and 1 service, respectively). 
Table 6-8 provides a breakdown of the percentage of youth receiving each type of service, by 
state. 

Parental Visitation. Fifty-three percent of the mothers and 72 percent of the 
fathers did not visit the studied youth during their last year in substitute care. Table 6-9 
presents the percentage distribution of visitation by mothers and fathers. A further discussion 
on the impact of parental visitation on receipt of independent living services is provided in 
Section 6.3. 



Table 6-9. Distribution of mothers* and fathers* visits during the adolescents* last year in 
substitute care. 



Amount of Visitation 


Percentace Distribution 




Mother 


Father 


None 


53% 


72% 


Less than once a month 


16% 


14% 


1 or 2 times per month 


18% 


8% 


3 or 4 times per month 


7% 


3% 


More than once a week 


2% 


1% 


Physically unable to visit 


4% 


2% 


Total 


100% 


100% 


N 


211 


199 



6.3 Characteristics Which Predict Receipt of Independent Living Services 

Analyses were conducted to ascertain whether specific demographic and case history 
characteristics predicted receipt of independent living services. The characteristics examined 
included: 



■ Minority status; 
n Handicap status; 

■ Job status; 

■ Education level; 

■ Number of runaway episodes while in care; 

■ Number of placements in substitute care; 

■ Number of living arrangements while in care; 

■ Number of months spent in substitute care; 

■ Visitation by mother/father during the last year of care; 

■ Recommendation from last periodic review; 

■ Agency recommendation for dispositional hearing; and 

■ Recommendation/decision from last dispositional hearing. 

The case record abstract outlined a list of 18 different services that could have been 
provided to a youth while in care. These included independent living arrangements, job 
training, basic skills training, etc. In assessing the impact of the demographic and case history 
characteristics, a youth was considered to have received services if she/he had received any one 
of the possible 18 services or had been in an independent living arrangement. 

In order to determine if the effects of adolescent characteristics were unique to 
certain categories of services rather than general receipt of services, the 18 independent living 
services were divided into four categories. These categories were: 

■ Personal and health related services, (relationship and social skills, alcohol and 
drug abuse, health care, health insurance, sex and birth control* and 
nutrition); 

■ Employment related services (finding a job, on the job training, and 
classroom instruction job training); 

■ Daily living skills, (food preparation, how to find a place to live, 
housekeeping, and shopping); and 
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■ Financial and community services, (training in budgeiing, use of credit, car 
insurance, and community services). 

If w . articular adolescent characteristic was related to general receipt of services, 
further analyses were conducted to see if the receipt of services was influenced by one of the 
four categories of services. 

The following ^liscussion of findings identified those characteristics which predicted 
whether or not an adolescent received independent living services in general. If overall receipt 
of services was influenced by a particular category of services, this will also be noted. 

6.3,1 Overall Impact of Demographic and Case History Characteristics 

Six of the 14 demographic and case history characteristics were related to the 
receipt of independent living services. These relationships are described below. 

Sex. Female adolescents were more likely to receive independent living services 
than males. Sixty-three percent of the females versus 51 percent of the males studied received 
independent living services (see Table 6-10). When independent living services were broken 
into categories we found that the category, personal and health related services was the only 
category in which this relationship occurred. Sex was not a predictor of the receipt of financial 
and community services, daily living skills training, or employment training. 

Disabling conditions. Sixty-five percent of the adolescents with handicaps as 
compared to 52 percent of the adolescents without handicaps received independent living 
services (see Table 6-11). It appears that agencies were targeting independent living services to 
those adolescents with identified problems. Once again this relationship was influenced by the 
receipt of personal and health related services. 

Visitation by Mother and Father. The more often mothers visited their adolescents 
in care, the more likely the adolescent would receive independent living services. As is 
presented in Table 6-12, the percent of adolescents receiving independent living services 
increases as the number of mothers' visits increases. Sixty-nine percent of the youth visited 
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Table 6-10. Relationship between sex and receipt of independent living services 



Indeoendent Livina 




Sex 


Services 






Received services 


51% 


63% 


Did not receive services 


49% 


36% 


Total 


100% 


100% 


N 


158 


132 



Table 6-11. Relationships between whether or not adolescents were handicapped and receipt of 
independent living services 



Indeoendent Livina 


HandicaDoed 


Services 


Yes 


No 


Received services 


65% 


52% 


Did not receive services 


35% 


48% 


Total 


100% 


100% 


N 


124 


161 
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Table 6-12. Relationship between frequency of mother's visitations during last year of care and 
receipt of independent living services 



Indeoendent Livine 
Services 


Not 
at all 


Number of Visitations bv Mother 

Less than Once a month 
onss ajnoath or more 


Received services 


51% 


69% • 


70% 


Did not receive services 


49% 


31% 


30% 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


N 


117 


32 


54 



Table 6-13. Relationship between frequency of father's visitation during last year of care and 
receipt of independent living services 



Number of Visitations bv Father 



Indeoendent Livine 
Services 


Not 

at all 


Less than 
once a month 


Once a month 
or more 


Received services 


58% 


84% 


55% 


Did not receive services 


42% 


1C% 


45% 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


N 


146 


25 


22 
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once a month and 70 percent of the youth visited once a month or more received indev)endent 
living services as compared to only 51 percent of the youth receiving services when there was 
no visitation at all. The relationship between the frequency of fathers* visits and receipt of 
independent living services was not as clear. Those youth who were not visited by their fathers 
were more likely to receive services than those youth visited by their fathers once a month or 
more (58% and 55%, respectively). However, 84 percent of those youth who were visited by 
their fathers less than once a month were more likely to receive independent living services (see 
Table 6-13), and specifically personal and health-related services. 

Parental visitation impacted the provision of independent living services. Although 
the study findings do not provide the reasons for this relationship, it can be speculated that 
parental involvement causes agencies to pay more attention to the youth they are serving. It 
may be that these parents act as advocates for their children or that their involvement merely 
brings youths* service needs to the attention of their caseworkers. In either case, this finding 
raises many questions. First, what is the role parents can play in these youths* lives after 
discharge from substitute care? Are child welfare agencies using parental resources to their 
fullest potential? Finally, what type of preparation for independence are adolescents who do 
not have a parent resource receiving? 

Total Months In Care. Tabie 6-14 presents the distribution of youth receiving 
services as compared to those not receiving services for various amounts of time spent in 
substitute care. A marginal relationship was found between youth in care under one year or 
from three to ten years and receipt of independent living services. The youth in these time 
categories were more likely to receive services than not receive services. This was particularly 
true of youth in care five to ten years. Months in care was related to all four categories of 
independent living services. 

Total number of living arrangements. The more living arrangements adolescents 
had in care the more likely they were to receive independent living services. Thirty-five 
percent of the youth with one living arrangements as compared to 66 percent of the youth with 
more than six different living arrangements received independent living services (see Table 6- 
15). The total number of living arrangements was related to receipt of all four categories of 
independent living services. 
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Table 6-14. Relationship between total months in care and receipt of independent living services 



Independent 
Livintt Services 


0-1 1 mo. 


12-36 mo. 


Total Months in Care 

Over 

j-L — w iiiv. oi-iiiy my, mo. 


Received services 


59% 


50% 


59% 75% 54% 


Did not receive 
services 


41% 


50% 


41% 25% 46% 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 100% 100% 


N 


45 


112 


41 43 46 


Table 6-15. Relationship between total number of living arrangements and receipt of independent living 
services 


Independent 
Living S^rvip^?? 


1 


Total Number of Livine ArranKements 

2-3 4-6 Over 6 


Received services 


35% 


59% 


60% 66% 


Did not receive 
services 


65% 


41% 


40% 34% 


Total 


100% 


• 100% 


100% 100% 


N 


54 


118 


63 56 
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Results of review decisions and recommendations. Tables 6-16 through 6*>18 
present the relationship between the recommendation from the most recent periodic review, the 
agency recommendation for the most recent dispositional hearing and the decision from the 
most recent dispositional hearing and receipt of independent living services. In each instance 
those youth who had received the recommendation of independent living in the community 
were more likely to have received independe^^^ living services. This finding also occurred for 
all four categories of independent It^ "^ng services. We do not know whether the receipt of the 
services prompted the decisions or the decisions prompted the provision of services. In either 
case it is important that the review process encourage the provision of independent living 
services. The finding also indicates that services are being provided to those youth who will be 
discharged to living on their own. This raises the question about provision of services to youth 
who have not been identified as having to live on their own by the agency or court, but who 
may very well find themselves on their own at the age of 18. What happens to the youth with a 
goal of long-term foster care when they are discharged from care? If the recommendation for a 
youth is to return home, does this mean that it will actually happen? These issues need to be 
considered by agencies, review panels and court systems when they are reviewing adolescent 
cases. 

6.4 Adolescent's Recommendations 

Informal discussions were held with adolescents who had been discharged from 
substitute care. The youth we spoke with were those who agency personnel could easily contact 
and were also willing to share their foster care and transition experiences. Therefore, the 
majority of the youth we spoke with were "survivors** who were finding ways to adapt to living 
on their own. These youth were able to provide a unique perspective on their foster care 
experiences, services which had and had not been provided to them, preparation that they felt 
was critical for adapting to living on one's own, and the successes and problems they were 
encountering now that they were living on their own. 

Foster care experience. The youth were divided in their reactions to their foster 
care experiences. Some youth were very positive about their foster parents and had even 
arranged to live with them aft«r discharged from care. Other youth expressed contempt for the 
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Table 6-16. Relationship between the recommendation from most recent periodic review and receipt of 
independent living services 



Review Recommendation 



Independent 
l,iv|nR S?rvif?5 


Reunification 
parent/relativg 


AdoDtion 


Ind. 
Livine 


Remain in 
foster care 


Qth?r 
54% 


Received services 


• 55% 




74% 


46% 


Did not receive 












services 


45% 


100% 


26% 


55% 


66% 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


N 


62 


I 


101 


66 


24 


Table 6-17. Relationship between the agency recommendation for most recent dispositional hearing and 
receipt of independent living services 






Agency Recommendation 




Independent 
Livina Services 


Reunification 
oarent/relativft 


AdoDtion 


Ind. 
LivinR 


Remain in 
foster care 


Other 


Received services 


43% 




71% 


59% 


52% 


Did not receive 












services 


57% 


100% 


29% 


41% 


48% 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


N 


SI 


2 


79 


63 


48 
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Table 6-18. Relationship between the decision/recommendation from most recent dispositional hearing and 
receipt of independent living services 



Dispositional Hearing Recommendation 



Independent 
Living Services 

Received services 

Did not receive 
services 

Total 

N 



Reunification 
parent/relative 

52% 



48% 
100% 
58 



Adoption 

100% 
100% 
3 



Ind. 
Living 

71% 



29% 

iOO% 
69 



Remain in 
foster care 

56% 



43% 
100% 
62 



Other 
53% 

47% 
100% 
47 
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foster care situations in which they had lived. These dissatisfied youth related a variety of 
stories including sexual abuse in the foster home, having to eat at separate tables from the foster 
family, to having to bathd in the same water as three other foster children. 



The main recommendation from these youth was that foster children be included in 
the placement decisions being made for them. They also suggested that foster families and 
foster children be more appropriately ''matched". As one youth stated, "Some homes are more 
structured and some of us need more structure. However, if you place one of us who needs 
some flexibility in a home that is very structured, it will not work.** One youth also indicated 
that agencies need to make more of a concerted effort to help youth maintain close ties with 
their families. 



The youth we spoke with were divided between those who had experienced 
independent living programs and those who did not. Those youth who had been in independent 
living programs identified the following services as very beneficial to their transition to 
independent living. 



The relationships they were able to develop with their caseworkers. Youth 
indicated that for the first time in their foster care experience there was an 
identified caseworker who took the time to include them in the planning 
process as well as provide the encouragement necessary to help them make 
the transition to living on their own. These youth could not stop emphasizing 
how important it was to have a person you could talk to about your daily 
experiences and fears about the future; 

The experience of being able to live in their own apartment, while there was 
still agency supervision. Those youth who had experienced independent 
living arrangements said they could never have lived on their own if they had 
not had the experience while still in foster care. One youth stated that 
agency supervision while in your own apartment "helps to keep you out of 
trouble.** 

The identification of a volunteer to provide support while in care as well as 
after discharge from care; 

The skills training in budgeting, locating an apartment, finding a job, etc; 
and 

The start up money they were provided upon discharge from care. 
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The youth interviewed also identified services which they felt were not adequately 
provided to them while in care. These services included: 

■ Tools for dealing with family problems; 

■ Preparation for the loneliness and fears that will be felt once discharged from 
care; 

■ Family planning; 

■ Information about obtaining health care and health Insurance; 

■ How to say "no" and cope with the freedom you are suddenly confronted 
with; 

■ Counselling groups to deal with their emotional problems; 

■ Foster parents and caseworkers who understand their needs and provided 
adequate support; 

■ Living situations which allowed them to make their own decisions and 
mistakes; 

■ Daily living skills including budgeting, job hunting, etc. and 

■ Information and help obtaining a driver's license. 

The youth who identified these service needs were primarily those who had not 
been placed in one of the county-wide independent living programs. However, some of the 
youth in the county programs did indicate that the preparation they received was helpful, but it 
was for too short a time period. 

Critical skills and resources needed for living on your own. The c. I skills and 
resources identified by youth were very similar to the services they indicated were necessary to 
have. These included: 

■ Daily living skills; 

■ Coping skills for the loneliness that will be felt; 

■ People you can rely on for encouragement and support; 

■ Being able to access transportatii if? ind get a drivers license; 
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■ Knowing how to get health care services; 

■ Knowing how to obtain and maintain a job; and 

■ Finishing high school. 

Every youth we spoke with identified finishing high school as being critical to 
being able to live on your own. They all had stories about friends who had not finished high 
school and were currently in the streets '^strung out**, or unable to find a job. 

Adaptation. The youth interviewed came from a variety of family situations. One 
young woman came into care as a teenager after she brought her mother to the attention of the 
authorities for being abusive and neglectful. Other youth had grown up in care. Sexual abuse 
incidents were prevalent among the young women interviewed. Each of the youth had come 
from situations which had negative effects on their emotional development. Yet, they also 
possessed an inner strength that kept them moving ahead. Many of the youth expressed this 
through their survival behavior. Others told us that '*you had to take care of yourself, because 
there was no one else out there to provide for you.** In all of these instances, there was also a 
sadness that came through. It was almost as if the youth had to learn how to survive by pulling 
into themselves and approaching life with a clenched fist. 

The youth were currently in living arrangements that ranged from living with their 
foster parents (some were paying rent to them) to living with friends or relatives. Three of the 
young women were married and had children. Although the youth appeared to find a peer 
support network, many of the young women had got themselves into situations where they had 
been emotionally and financially abused through "^love** relationships. 

Of all the youth we spoke to, about one- fourth had themselves on an 
employment/education track that would eventually lead to jobs which paid more than minimum 
wage. As discussed earlier, all of the youth were adamant about the importance of completing 
high school. 

The youth indicated that it was very easy to get themselves into financial trouble. 
Money management was a skill that they did not feel they had conquered. Also, most of the 
youth had not seen a doctor or dentist since they left substitute care. In some instances this was 
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as long as three years. The reason given for this was that they did not have the money, and in 
most cases were not in the types of jobs which provided health insurance coverage. 

Adaptation for these youth was a struggle. Most of them indicated that more 
preparation would have helped them understand and conquer the hurdles they faced. 

6.5 Overview 

The sampled youth discharged from care faced living on their own with minimal 
amounts of experience and training. First, only 34 percent of the 18 year olds discharged from 
care had completed high school. 

Second, independent living services had been provided to less than half of the 
youth discharged. This finding includes those adolescents who may have received just one 
service (e.g., information about alcohol and drug abuse) and therefore does not mean that these 
youth were provided comprehensive preparation. Also, a concerted effort was made to bring 
adolescents into this study who had received services. Third, 53 percent of the mothers and 72 
percent of the fathers did not visit the studied youth during their last year of care. Family 
support for these youth was minimal. 

Fourth, only IS percent of the adolescents had experienced an independent living 
arrangement before being discharged from care. Finally, 62 percent of the youth had held a 
job before being discharged from care. 

It was also found that various demographic and case history characteristics 
predicted the receipt of independent living services. 

Females were more likely to receive independent living services, particularly 
personal and health related services. Disabled youth were more likely to receive independent 
living services, again personal and health related services. 

Youth who had more parental visitation during their last year of care were also 
more likely to have received personal and health related independent living services. 
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The total months youth spent in care (especially those who spent between 3 and 5 
years) was related to their receipt of all categories of independent services. The more living 
arrangements a youth experienced, the more likely he/she would receive services. 

Finally, the recommendations/decisions from periodic reviews, agencies, and 
dispositional hearings for independent living in the community was related to the receipt of all 
categories of independent living services. 
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7. CONCLUSION 



The Study of Indeoendftnt Living S ervices for Youth in Substitute Tnrft was 
designed to provide an overview of state policies, programs and services currently being 
developed to prepare youth for independent living. It also explored the experiences and 
resources available to adolescents leaving care in four states. Finally, demographic and case 
history characteristics that were related to the receipt of independent living services were 
identified. Discussed in this chapter are the major conclusions reached in response to the 
detailed study findings presented in the preceding chapters. First, a summary of the findings 
will be presented. 



7.1 Summary of Findings 

Policies, programs and services. States are making substantial efforts to develop 
services to meet the needs of adolescents who will be discharged from care to live on their own. 
Policies are being implemented which outline the preparation that adolescents must receive 
before discharge (25 states currently have policies which require and/or support independent 
living services and 28 states are in the process of revising or developing policies). Programs and 
policies to provide subsidies to youth for practice living arrangements while still in agency 
custody are being incorporated into existing substitute care programs (27 states). Basic skills 
training courses are being provided through caseworkers, contracted service providers, group 
homes and residential treatment centers (RTC's). A number of RTC's and group homes are 
incorporating experiential independent living components into their programs. The recognition 
of the importance and value of preparing youth for self-sufficiency exists. The desire to 
develop the necessary services to promote a more successful transition for youth being 
discharged from care has been expressed by program administrators and caseworkers. The 
service gap has been identified, but a systematic and comprehensive approach to providing 
services for this population is not always being pursued. Currently, not one of the states 
studied has a comprehensive service delivery system to meet the permanency planning needs of 
its adolescents. States are incorporating programs which are reaching limited numbers of youth. 
These programs are generally addressing only one phase of the service continuum. For example, 
independent living arrangement policies are being developed without providing youth the skill 
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training necessary to practice living on their own. States are asking for direction in how tc 
define, design and implement these services into the current service delivery system in order tc 
meet the needs of a greater number of youth facing discharge. 



Demographic and case history characteristics of studied youth. The number oi 
adolescents in care ranged from one-third to one-half of the study states' substitute care 
caseloads. Half of the youth had entered care as adolescents, with five years being the average 
amount of time youth spent in care. Thus, there is a diversity in the adolescent population in 
care between youth who have grown up in care and those who are entering as adolescents, 
Forty-four percent of the studied youth had identified handicaps, with emotional disturbance 
cited as the most prevalent handicap (30%). Almost one-half of the youth had at least one 
runaway episode while in substitute care. 

The experiences and resources youth have at the time »f discharge. Information 
collected through the case records of the study population allowed an examination of the 
experiences and resources youth had available to them in the following areas: level of education 
obtained, job experiences while in care, the opportunity to experience an independent living 
arrangement, the types of independent living services provided, and the amount of contact with 
parents before discharge. 

It was found that only 34 percent of the 18 year olds discharged from care had 
completed high school. Youth discharged from care who were over 18 did finish high school 
more often (51% of the 19 year olds, 65% of the 20 year olds, and 77% of the 21 year olds). 
This was expected since youth remaining in care after age 18 were generally there to finish 
schooling. 

4 

The average number of independent living services received by youth was five. 
However, the average number of services ranged from one to 1 1 services, depending on whether 
the youth was from a state which had more defined independent living programs or generally 
left development and provision of services to individual caseworkers. As would be expected, 
the two states which had more defined programs provided more services to youth (6 and 11 
services as compared to 1 and 3 services from the states without defined programs). 
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The service provided to the greatest percentage of youth was psychological 
counselling (45%). Only four other services were provided to at least 35 percent of the youth. 
These included information about relationship and social skills (39%), job search information 
(39%), sex and birth control information (37%), and budgeting skills (35%). The extent to 
which information was provided for each of these services was not delineated on the case record 
abstract. Therefore, we were not able to examine the thoroughness of service provision, only 
whether or not there was indication in the case record that the youth had received the service. 

Only 47 percent of the mothers and 28 percent of the fathers had visited the youth 
during their last year in care. This finding exemplifies the lack of social supports, particularly 
parental support youth have at the time of discharge. 

Youth in care were also discharged with minimal experience in living on their own 
(15% had experienced independent living arrangements). This creates a situation in which many 
youth have to experience living on their own without any prior practice. For many youth this 
lack of preparation also included lack of training in basic living skills, no high school diploma, 
or lack of a support system to turn to once they were discharged. 

. ♦ 

One service area in which youth were provided the most experience before 
discharge was employment (62% of the youth had at least one job while in care). Many of the 
caseworkers interviewed stated that it was not difficult to help youth find a job, but it was 
difficult for the youth to maintain a job. The youth might be fired because they would 
consistently show up late or have trouble taking instruction. In other instances the youth would 
quit, contending "the job was boring, did not pay enough money, or expected too much from 
them." Caseworkers indicated that they did not have the appropriate training to provide job 
counseling and they felt that other resources needed to be used to pre- his service to youth. 
The states which appeared to have the best employment rates for youth j those in which the 
agencies made use of job service programs and the Joint Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 
services. 

It was also found that receipt of independent living services was related to certain 
demographic and case history characteristics. Females and disabled youth were more likely to 
receive independent living services, particularly personal and health related services. Those 
youth who had received more visitation by their parents were also more likely to have received 
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personal and health related services. Other characteristics which were related to the receipt of 
independent living services included the totil number of months youth spent in care (those in 
care 3 to 5 years were more likely to receive services), the number of living arrangements 
experienced by youth (youth with more arrangements were more likely to receive services) and 
the decisions/recommendations made by periodic reviews and dispositional hearings. Youth who 
had received a recommendation of independent living from these reviews were more likely to 
receive services. 

The study did not find any relationship between receipt of independent living 
services and minority status, education level, age, or whether or not a youth had a job while in 
care. We were particularly surprised by the lack of relationship between receipt of services and 
minority status since professionals in the field have raised concern about the lack of services 
available for minority youth in care. This study finding may be the result of the particular 
states studied. The two states which provided the most extensive services to youth had lower 
minority populations (22% and 21%, respectively), while the two states which provided the 
fewest services to youth had much higher minority populations (39% and 53%, respectively). 

7.2 Conclusions and Recommendations 

The study findings have highlighted the need to focus more attention on the 
delivery of services to adolescents in substitute care, specifically services to help promote a 
successful transition to self-sufficiency. 

In order for a young person to be successful when they are on their own, there are 
a variety of resource skills, functional skills and attributes they must require (e.g., budgeting, 
decision making, self-esteem). In reality, one begins to acquire these skills at a very early age 
and continues to redefine them throughout one's lifetime. It makes sense then, to view 
preparation for independent living not as a singular event, but as a series of events that occur 
along a continuum. This study provided a programmatic framework for the provision of 
independent living services. It included four phases, (1) informal training, (2) formalized 
training, (3) practice living arrangements, and (4) self-sufficiency (after care). As presented in 
earlier chapters, the continuum of independent living services is not a discrete program for 16- 
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18 year olds, but a process which allows for the developmental stages of all youth in substitute 
care to be met in order to prepare them for self-sufficiency. 

The purpose of this study was to identify the needs and available services of youth 
being discharged from care to living on their own. By focusing on the end of the foster care 
delivery system, it became apparent that youth being discharged from care frequently did not 
have the skills to become self-sufficient adults. One of the reasons for this situation was the 
nature of the foster care system itself. Substitute care services were originally developed to 
provide a protective environment for youth coming from abused, neglected, and abandoned 
situations. A major focus of the system was to meet the dependency and security needs of 
these children. However, this process has sometimes neglected the need to balanc the growth 
and self-sufficiency needs of youth with their dependency needs. 

Also, foster care services have been focused on preventing foster care placement, 
and finding permanent living arrangements for youth who have been placed in foster care (e.g., 
return home, adoption). Although this emphasis has been critical to curtailing foster care drift, 
in some instances it has narrowed the scope of permanency planning to a type of living 
arrangement. This can become particularly detrimental to adolescents in foster care for whom 
return home or adoption are not always viable alternatives. Currently, approximately 40% of 
the foster care population is adolescents, and the majority of these youth will not be reunified 
with their families or adopted. 

By regarding independent living services as a continuum, the process can be 
implemented for all youth, regardless of their case plan goal because it does not limit the 
definition of permanency planning to a type of living arrangement. Instead, it focuses on the 
long range needs of all youth in care, no matter what their future living arrangement will be. 

Broadening the concept of permanency planning to incorporate independent living 
skills training will involve the redefining of certain service delivery components and the 
expansion of some resources. It does not mean the development of a new delivery system. A 
viable resource to help prepare youth for independent living is the informal training that can 
occur in the youth's current living arrangement, whether it be a foster home, group home, or 
residential treatment center (phase one of the continuum). 
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In this way self-sufficiency training can be provided to youth throughout their 
foster care experience. Agencies can develop guidelines which outline the expectation of 
caregivers to provide opportunities for youth in their residence to problem solve, make 
decisions, be involved in planning and preparing meals, and so on. In many instances this will 
involve broadening caregivers understanding of the developmental needs of youth, and 
specifically the developmental lags that foster care youth might be experiencing. This changing 
role for caregivers would require specialized training and technical assistance. It would not 
eliminate the need for other resources to help teenagers acquire some of the specialized skills 
needed for self-sufficiency. However, it does allow for the preparation of youth to be 
incorporated throughout the foster care delivery system and not just when youth are facing 
discharge. 

Public and private agency professionals repeatedly indicated that independent living 
skills needed to begin before the age of 16 or 17. Viewing the provision of services as a 
continuum of skills to be acquired throughout the foster care experience addresses this concern. 

Resource expansion can also be accomplished through networking with existing 
community public and private resources. One particular area where there appears to be a need 
for further coordination is between the public school system and the child welfare system. As 
described earlier, less than half of the 18 year olds discharged from foster care left without a 
high school education. Also, schools have the capability of providing services to youth that the 
foster care system may not be able to provide (e.g., job training programs, basic skills training). 

The lack of contact youth had with their natural parents during their last year of 
care exemplifies the lack of social supports, particularly parental support, youth have at the 
time of discharge. Yet, the first place many youth want to go once they are discharged from 
care is back to their families. In order for youth to continue with their own lives and to 
develop intimate relationships, they need to understand the dynamics of their own family 
relationships, and the past rejections they experienced. Therefore, child welfare agencies may 
need to consider helping youth to deal with family/social support issues before discharging them 
from care. 

Child welfare professionals indicated that they needed further information about 
the effectiveness of independent living services that are currently being used. There is a need 
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for evaluations to be done on the types of independent living services that are most useful to 
adolescents' transition to independence. Child welfare agencies have also requested assessment 
tools to identify the specific service needs of their foster care populations. 

With the advent of P.L. 99-272, the Budget Reconciliation Act, funds for 
developing independent living services to adolescents will be made available to the states for 
fiscal years 1987 and 1988. This funding provides the vehicle for the federal government to 
help support state initiatives for independent living services. States can benefit from the federal 
government taking a lead role in supporting mechanisms for technology transfer which will 
allow for networking of information between states. This could be accomplished through 
providing a conference for state representatives on the current "state of the art" in independent 
living services. States could also benefit from the federal government funding demonstration 
grants which promote coordination of community resources in developing independent living 
services. Examples of such grants might include projects which exemplify coordination between 
runaway shelUrs, public schools, the juvenile justice system, and/or job training programs and 
the child welfare agency. Finally, states face barriers in targeting funds for independent living 
arrangements. Basically, states are limited to using federal funding for payment to only licensed 
facilities. The federal government could provide technical assistance to states who want to 
develop licensing requirements for independent living arrangements. 

Agencies requested information about the successes and problems in developing 
independent living services experienced by existing programs. Part II of this report provides 
development and implementation issues identified by the public and private agencies contacted 
for this study. It also outlines questions for state and local child welfare professionals to 
consider in addressing the long range needs of all youth in care and specifically the resources 
and services necessary to meet the needs of older youth in care facing discharge. 
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PART II 



PLANNING INDEPENDENT LIVING SERVICES FOR YOUR STATE 

As presented in the earlier chapters, the continuum of independent living services 
identified is not a discrete program for 16-18 years old, but a process which allows for the 
developmental stages of all youth in substitute care to be met in order to prepare them for 
self-sufficiency. This process can be implemented for all youth, regardless of their case plan 
goal because it does not limit the definition of permanency planning to a type of living 
arrangement. Instead, it focuses on the long range needs of all youth in care, no matter what 
their future living arrangement will be. 

This is the philosophical framework in which this study has addressed independent 
living services. From a practical perspective it has also identified the specific resources and 
services necessary to meet the needs of the older youth in care who are facing discharge with 
little preparation for self-sufficiency. Part II of the report provides suggestions for planning 
and implementing independent living services necessary to meet the needs of older adolescents. 
First, it will outline some general questions that should be answered when identifying your 
state's goals and objectives for service delivery. Questions to answer about the adolescent 
population served by y6ur system are then presented. Finally, questions to consider in 
implementing the continuum of services outlined in Chapter 3 are provided. This part of the 
report also includes a discussion of implementation issues identified by public and private child 
welfare professionals. Also included is a bibliography of articles about independent living 
services and curricula that have been developed. It concludes with a directory of current 
independent living programs that have been developed throughout the country. 
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1. QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER FOR PLANNING AND 
IMPT.EMENTING INDEPENDENT LIVING SERVICES 



To begin with, there are some basic questions which should be considered about the 
overall objectives and policies of the service delivery system in your state. These include: 



1. Are there state policies or local practices that encourage youth to become 
dependent instead of independent? Can any of these be changed? How can 
they be changed? 

2. Is there an understanding by your caseworkers of the developmental needs of 
ail able youth in substitute care to eventually become self-sufficient? Is 
there an understanding of the types of services necessary to help youth 
achieve this goal? What type of training are caseworkers currently being 
provided in this area? 

3. What case review processes are conducted for all youth, and particularly 
adolescents? What role does the youth play in these reviews? 

4. How are independent living service needs of youth tied to the permanency 
planning process in your agency? Do case service plans address* the 
self-sufficiency needs of youth in care regardless of the youth's goal? Are 
examples or guidelines provided? 

5. To what extent do your state and/or local agencies outreach to the 
community to educate the people about the service needs of youth in 
substitute care? 

6. Is there a staff person to develop policy, programs, etc., which address 
independent living services? 

7. How will the effectiveness of services provided be evaluated? 



There are also questions which need to be addressed about the adolescent substitute 
care population in your state. These include: 



How many adolescents does your agency serve? Where do they reside (foster 
home, group home, RTC)? Where are these youth located geographically? 
How can the service needs of your rural adolescent population be met? 
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WIM lypt or popttlitiM k iMludtd III liM dtfinlUoa of idolMctnu? The 
•MmomM roMw «Me popMli H oa ii ooc ■ ■oooliUiie poputetion bui conitou 
of MM typii of yoMk. Thnt kwladt iht fontr eliUd who hu livtd in a 
NMt toiM kMM for Miy yotn; Hit «liild who li« btm in muliiplt 
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1. WIM tro HM MOW, oaiodoMl, odoeailoa, onptoymtm and bosk skilli nMdi 
or oMiiOOOli flMlii diwlMrioT How win you mm which youth ntod 
wkWiiypti of mloliiT 

How dooi yoor ifMwy oorioMly hoiidlo Itt idoltiotai castloid? Art ihtra 
yo« wmM Uko 10 mo Mdo (04. odolowoni uniu)? ' 
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of dMM agaodtoB in providing independent living services? 
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6. How do th« key playen who provide services to youth (foster parents, cuse 
workers, other cere providers) coordinate their efforts? Are there any 
formilized procedures established to insure coordination? If not, how can 
these procedures be incorporated into your system? 



Phase 2: Formailied Skill Training 



1. Is there an understanding by administration, caseworkers, foster parents, 
other service providers of the wide spectrum of tangible and intangible skills 
that youth need to muter in order for transition to living on their own? If 
not, how will this knowledge be acquired? 

2. Which youth will receive independent living skills training? How will you 
asseu which youth need which types of training (e.g., age, goal, IVE 
eligibility)? 

3. Who will provide skills training to youth (foster parents, caseworkers, 
volunteers, contracted agencies, other state or county agencies)? 

4. If skills training is to be provided by caseworkers or foster parents what type 
of training will they receive before being expected to train adolescents? 

5. What community resources have established training programs that your 
agency can use (e.g. schools, JTPA, mental health facilities, public health 
facilities)? 

6. How will the effectiveness of services provided be evaluated? 



Phase 3: Practice Llvlog Arrangements 



1. • Do state law, policy, or liCv ^ing regulations permit youth to live 

independently while still in state custody? 

2. Is there an understanding of the variety of independent living arrangements 
that can be developed for youth? 

3. Have group homes or RTCs incorporated independent living arrangements 
• into their current programs? Are these residential programs viable resources 

for developing and supervising independent living arrangements? 
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4. Is there an understanding that basic skills must be taught before a youth 
moves into a supervised or unsupervised living arrangement? 

5. If you are planning to develop independent living arrangements have the 
following issues been considered? 

■ Eligibility criteria; 

■ Subsidies; 

■ Agency role; 

■ Supervision; 

■ Contracts with the youth; 

■ What services will be provided for youth not considered eligible. 

6. How will effectiveness of services be evaluated? 

Phase 4: Self-Sufflciency 

1. What type of exit plans are established with youth facing discharge from 
substitute care? 

2. What type of documentation do youth receive at the time of discharge (e.g., 
life books, community resource guides, health records, birth certificates)? 

3. What type of after case services are available for youth who have been 
discharged from care? 

4. What community resources are available to provide after care services? 

There are alternative ways to develop and implement independent living services. 
Each state must step back and assess their current delivery systems to ascertain how to most 
effectively impact the needs of the populations they are serving. The addition of independent 
living services are an expansion of the permanency planning service system already in existence 
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and should not be considered a discrete new program. The following section outlines specific 
issues identified by public and private child welfare professionals who are currently operating 
independent living programs. 
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2. ISSUES IDENTIFIED BY PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
CHILD WELFARE PROFESSIONALS 



Through discussions with public and private agency administrators, program 
developers and caseworkers, the following issues were identified to consider when implementing 
independent living services. The list of issues is not intended to address every concern, but 
rather to highlight those issues that were raised during the discussions. 

Community Support. When developing independent living services it is important 
to first develop linkages with the community. "Community** is broadly defined to include the 
Department of Social Services (DSS), other public agencies (Employment and Training Division, 
Joint Training Partnership Act, public health facilities), mental health providers, agencies 
offering supportive services, civic groups, churches, employers and landlords. It is essential to 
develop r. network of services which will support youth in their efforts and activities. It is also 
important to enlist support of the DSS lineworkers and supervisors to ensure awareness of the 
need for independent living services and to generate sufficient and appropriate referrals. 
Mental Health services will often be needed to provide intensive therapy and other related 
services. Linkages with agencies/organizations which provide services such as GED preparation, 
JTPA, **Big Brother** programs, sheltered workshops. Good Will, etc. may be accessed to prevent 
duplication of effort, unnecessary strain on funds and to increase the participation of youth in 
the larger community. Civic groups and churches may be targeted to generate public. support or 
pressure for the program as well as providing donations, volunteers, role models, housing and 
possible jobs, and apprenticeships. Employers and landlords can be recruited to ease the 
transition by agreeing to work with the program youth in providing jobs and skills and needed 
housing, both of which are needed for youth who have no **history** of employment or credit. 
Also, it may be helpful to reach agreements with utility providers to allow for reduced charges 
for service connection fees and deposits. The media can also be involved to generate publicity 
and increase general awareness of the needs of foster care youth and independent living 
services. 
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Respondents indicated that advisory boards which include members of various 
organizations help to promote awareness, consideration and commitment among agencies. 
Respondents also stated that it was critical to engage neighborliood support when establishing an 
independent living group home. They indicated that it was often necessary to implement ''a best 
neighbor on the block** approach. This might include having a well manicured lawn, or even 
volunteering to help neighbors with their yard work. 

Identify Service Needs. Before beginning a program it is necessary to clearly 
identify service needs (i.e., potential population) and service gaps. This assessment phase will 
be helpful in defining program objectives, a target population, and potential services. It will 
also allow the agency the ability to assess whether or not they can provide services within the 
confines of their current structure or to identify the changes (program, philosophy, personnel) 
that need to be implemented to accommodate independent living services. After determining 
the services, objectives and program structure that will be necessary, agency professionals 
recommended that everything be reviewed, for it should be expected that revision will be 
needed. The program must always remain flexible and responsive as clients needs change. This 
means philosophy, services, eligibility criteria, objectives, must be "elastic to be realistic." 

Determination of Client Population. Before a program begins an agency must 
clearly determine what type of client will benefit from the services that will be provided. 
Eligibility Criteria in terms of age, ability, maturity, behavior, intellect, disability, and referral 
sources must be established for a number of reasons: 

(1) To ensure that services will meet the needs of the youth entering the 
program; 

(2) To prevent referrals of inappropriate clients; and 

(3) To decrease possible drop-out/kick-out rates. 
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Youth facing discharge have a vast range of capabilities and experiences. These 
can be generally divided into three categories. 

(1) The **successfur foster care youth is not a problem client, has obtained some 
basic life skills and needs some assistance in transitioning to independence. 
This is the youth that will succeed, despite the system. 

(2) The '^problem'* foster care youth who has had multiple placements, may have 
behavioral/emotional problems, runaway episodes, is unable to live in a 
family setting, and has no placement alternatives. 

(3) The foster care youth who falls between the two extremes. 

These three groups do not need the same types of experiences, supervision and supportive 
services. Therefore, it is important that an assessment of the youth's capabilities (skill level, 
emotional readiness, etc.) be done on every child before deciding on the appropriate 
independent living services needed. 

Another factor to be considered is the mixing of client populations, in particular, 
dependent and delinquent youth. Varying opinions on mixing dependent and delinquent youth 
were expressed. Those whc felt it was not a good idea said that dependent youth are behind in 
maturity and social skills and are therefore exploited by the "delinquent" who have better social 
skills and are therefore able to con the dependent youth. Also, these two populations may have 
very different service needs. For example, dependent youth may need more self-esteem 
building and basic life skills training while "delinquent** youth may be more street-Avise about 
"making it" in the community and would need services to channel their actions into more 
acceptable avenues. Those in favor of mixing the two populations say that in a program the 
populations are not distinguishable, and the different needs are easily met by the services 
provided. 

Age to Start Providing Independent Living Services. As discussed earlier, skills 
(both tangible and intangible) necessary to promote self-sufficiency are acquired throughout a 
youth's development. Many respondents emphasized this philosophy and indicated that waiting 
until a youngster was 16-18 to begin to address these issues is too late. Different skills need to 
be acquired at different ages. 
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The youths faith in his/her own capabilities, emotional readiness, decisionmaking 
skills cannot be developed at the time the youth is facing discharge. These components must be 
incorporated into the services provided youth in substitute care from the time they enter care, 
and whether or not they will return home. Preparation for independence must be a long range 
plan with short term goals established and achieved at various stages of the youth's 
development. 

Experience Based Learning. Many youth who have experienced long-term 
placement and/or multiple placements are behind academically and in their 
maturity/socialization skills. These youth lack may of the stable nurturing experiences which 
allow children to successfully progress and meet the challenges of new experiences. Because of 
these developmental lags, youth are often turned off or are unable to integrate learning which is 
presented in a school-oriented manner (e.g., workbooks, homework). It seems that youth 
respond best to experience based learning which allows for direct participation, an opportunity 
to learn from mistakes and even to fail. For example, cake baking should include eggs on the 
floor, and budgeting should include running out of money. This idea is tied to beginning 
preparation early so that frustration caused by initial failures is not compounded by the pressure 
of imminent emancipation. It is important to maintain a position where the youth is responsible 
for his own actions and the consequences of these choices. Those working with youth must 
limit their desires to be protective of the youth and to do things Tor" him/her. This means 
being flexible, having reasonable expectations, allowing some room for mistakes and failure, and 
offering support for achievement. Tasks may need to be partialized into short-term goals which 
are achievable and build up to larger goals. The program needs to be viewed as a positive step 
in the process toward being adults rather than something being "done to" the youth by the 
system. 

Structure vs. Freedom Within an Independent Living Program. As discussed above, 
it is important to allow youth to experience the skills needed for independence as much as 
possible. Some youth may react to this situation by behaving in a dependent manner, becoming 
immobilized and unable to perform tasks. Other youth may experience the freedom by 
overreacting behaviorally and feeling they can do anything they want (e.g., using drugs/alcohol, 
being involved in inappropriate sexual or delinquent activities, and being influenced by 
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**undesirable** peers). Enough freedom needs to be allowed to learn and make mistakes, even to 
behave inappropriately. However, limits need to be set by having consequences for behavior. 

The agency must be willing and able to use different structure, limits, supervision, 
staff roles, than in other aspects of its service. This may be difficult adjustment for staff. 
Training, support and encouragement are necessary for staff in areas where they may lack 
experience (e.g., encouraging independence rather than perpetuating dependence by protecting 
the youth). It becomes particularly important for staff to adjust their expectations to meet 
individual c'ient needs. 

Help Youth to Develop Relationships* Due to multiple placements, disruptions in 
life experiences and past rejections, the youth in foster care are often significantly delayed in 
terms of maturity, ability to form relationships, and experiences in the community. 
Opportunities must be created to promote self-determination, positive interaction with adults, 
peers and other community members outside of the child welfare system. Community role 
models, social clubs, athletic teams. Big Brothers, dating, school activities, etc. may be used to 
help the youth experience a more "normal" adolescence. The youth must be supported to 
participate in such activities. Also, the youth should not be stigmatized or segregated because 
of his/her status as a foster child. It is important to involve youth in the community in order to 
(1) establish positive reference groups, (2) learn acceptable behavior, and (3) become familiar 
with the surroundings they will confront after discharge from care. 

Motivation. A key element in the ultimate success of a program is the motivation 
of its participants. Sevek*al respondents mentioned problems with initial dropout rates but had 
success once youth made some type of personal commitment to the program. Respondents also 
mentioned that youth needed initial phases to adjust to a program before deciding whether or 
not to fully join the program. Other programs have developed initial discussion sessions with 
the youth to explore the services that would be offered before actually enrolling the youth in 
the program. These sessions were designed to generate a time commitment on the youth's part 
before obligating agency staff time/resources. 
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Respondents mentioned a variety of ways to motivate youth to commit to a 

program. 



■ Have experiential learning rather than an academic approach to learning 
skills. 

■ Include youth in the planning of services he/she is to receive so that youth 
can take an active role in planning and participation. 

■ Frame independence as a positive step in a continuum of care, something to 
achieve. 

■ Provide experiences which are tangible and provide short-term results which 
can clearly show success. This will help to overcome the failure mentality of 
some youth and help to increase self-esteem and confidence. 

■ Allow freedom to make informal choices with a clear understanding of 
consequences for behavior. 

■ Rules must be understood in advance and applied consistently. 

■ Provide structure which is maintained by group member, (e.g., develop and 
enforce house rules, maintenance of living facility). 



Supervision. Supervision, as in other areas, needs to be flexible. The individual 



clients will need varying levels of supervision as they enter a program. A mature youth may 
need less supervision initially but may need more during transition phases which may create a 
crisis, such as moving from a group home to an apartment. 



Consideration must be given to what level of supervision (or non-supervision) the 



agency is able to accommodate. The agency may not be able to cope with the idea of 
unsupervised apartments in the community but a self-maintained unit or cottage on campus 
would be acceptable. Also, factors such as age, ability and mixed sexes must be considered 
and supervision adjusted as the need fluctuates. 

Hiring staff who can provide flexible supervision should also be a primary 
consideration. Issues of commitment, turnover, ability to access resources, flexibility and pay 
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must be considered. Promoting independence is very different from the traditional "baby 
sitting" function of child care staff and the '^normaP role of house and foster parents. 

Funding. Many programs expressed difficulties with financial resources. This may 
limit the scope of the program, the availability of staff/services and the ability to help 
sufficient numbers of youth transition to independence. Funding sources also become an issue 
as far as what the service was/was not able to do. For example, if a program was funded 
through a church affiliation, certain behaviors might become reason for ejection from the 
program. On the other hand, private funding sources rather than public funding can allow 
service delivery to be more flexible. Privately funded agencies have more flexibility in 
extending care past age 18, providing money to help finance college or vocational education, 
and paying for apprenticeships. These issues should be considered when planning to develop a 
program and funding is being pursued. Program providers also indicated that there needs to be 
provisions to allow funding to be used flexibly to accommodate overall changes/fluctuations in 
the needs of the program and its participants. 
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T 09 PROGRAMS 

it TRAINING PROGRAMS (ContlmMd) 
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0 Prlviti, nonprofit 

0 Ont proorM of Tho 
Cmtir for Touth 
DivflopNnt 

0 RMldmtlol llvino 
with lift ikllli 
trilmng 



0 In rnponia to 
Kayorii dIrKtlvt 
to phiii foitir 
can youth out by 
ifli 111 thi agtney 
divtlopid prograi 
md eonvlneid DNS 
to adopt thi 
prograa 



0 Fottir eiri youth 
igti 16 and ovir 



oUfi Ikllli triinlns 
with foeui on youth 
taking Mtlon for lolf 
and Mporltnci bMid 
learning ulth pctr 
iupport 

0 Touth divtlop oun plm 
for IL and in Involvtd 
In ill iiptcti of thi 
prograa 

0 Eiiphaili on Involving 
youth with coaniilty 
•nd prfvati itctor to 
ichltvt goili 

0 Mikly pttr tMpport 
groip iMtlngi 

0 vaakmd and unk 
ritriiti for roildm- 
tial llvlng/liaming 
ixptrlancii 

0 Intirrohlpi in bmlneai 
for pri'ii^oyMnt 
ixptrlmct 

0 VoluntNr advlior 



0 Sitting youth 
Involvtd in prograa 
youth iri mgry at 
lyitM and nted to 
IN lirvlci ai not 
iOMthtng bting 
idont" to thM 

0 NiVir tneugh Mney • 
Mtd long*toni coi* 
■ItMnt of DHS and 
comunlty priority 
to Indtpandtnt- 
Uvlng iirvlcii for 
youth 



0 Uti of pnr support 
croatii lenii of 
coMunlty and hopt 
for thi futuTi 

0 Exptrltnci baiid 
iNrnlng 

0 Riildmtiil 
ritriati 



0 Ri optn indtd 
and riiponilvi to 
Midi of Individ* 
ml youth 

0 Vlilt prograi to 
iNm hoH it worki 

0 Trilning of ataff 
to iiilit youth 
In divtlopmnt of 
tkllli (Optra- 
tlonallii Ikllli 
trtlnlng) 



oN.T. Stiti lift 
Ikllli trtlnlng 



0 Planntd Ptrtnthood 
oDrug rthabllltatlen 

0 Votar rtglitratten 

for political 
advocKy 

0 Granta f roi 

foundations 



0 Httd to atart o Privata tMtor for 

youth at youngar tkllli rtiourcH 
agt btetuia nted 

Mro than ont ytar o Huslntst ptoplt for 

to prtpart thta Choict Ptrtntrt 

0 Art Mking t 
rtcord alhua for 
fwA raiting 
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OF PROQRANS 

ESIDENriAL UEArHEMI CENIERt UHtCH INCMPOltAlE KILLI IRAimilQ AND EXPERIENTIAL LCAMINQ (Contlrutd) 



1VPE OF PROVIDER 



NOW DEVELOPED 



1ARGEI POPUtAltON 



RANGE OF SERVtCEl 



PROeLEHS 



SUCCESSES 



RECOMHENDAIIONS 



RESOURCE! USED 



0 ProgrM optrittd 
bf thi ShirlM'i 
Dipirtiint 

0 Nil iivcnl locf 
tloM in thi ttita 

0 Riiidentlil 
triitnent cmtir 
Hith lift iklUi 
trilning 



0 Indtpindint living 
ikUU dtvilofMd 
froi ixpirlinci of 
bting pirt of • 
Horklno rmch 



0 Agit 1S>17 Hith 
priUrtnci for 
wtr igi 15 

0 ProflTM hn high 
vitlbllity Md 
riquMtt for tirv* 
Icit COM froi 
fMrillMi DNR| 
courts Md privtto 
doetort through 
thi Shirlff >t 
Offlca 



0 louth QroHth plan to 
devilop ixpirloncit In 
9 Min oriM 

0 EmplovMnt boglm with 
Hocie* on CMpw ixpt* 
rltnci liiding to off* 
CMBM Jobt It 16, 
Includtt vocit tonal 
axploratlon, tadi tcheol 
and coUaga 

0 Cottagai do own ahcpping, 
cooking, latavJry, ate... 

oSalf*aitaafl bulldlrv 
through gaining lania of 
ability ovar lallura, 
a.g., driving tractor, 
horacback riding 

0 Sponsor faalllai for 
Moakand via I ting 

0 Individual and oroup 
counialing, aoclal sarv* 
Icaa for ip to M mntha 

0 Aftar cara for 1 yaar 
plua natHork of support 
aarvlcaa 

0 Annual awards bmqutt 
to rKognl» Individual 
achtavcMnts 



0 Typical taanaga 
behavior, a.g., 
drinking, drugs, 
sax, Bionoy ianaga< 
Mnt 

0 Early praparatlon 
halps llilt problsM 

0 louth uUh collaga 
or vocational aspl* 
ratlona ara nora 
Mtlvatad 



0 Exparlantial laarn* 
Ing, a.g. cottaga 
■anagsMnt and fans 

Hork 

0 Having 12-1S ionths 
to Kco^pllsh goals 

0 Caifws school * 
altamatlva to 
public school and 
vocational axplora* 
tton 

0 Entira prograi as a 
Mam to catching up 
and praparing for 
tha futura 



0 Visit 



0 Daflna targat pop* 
ulatlon - progrM 
la for In^batuaan 
aroqp, a.g., can't 
itva at hoM but 
not daltnqusnt or 
sarlouily 
disturbed 

0 Have a board of 
dIrKtora to aid 
with training 



0 Planned Parenthood 

0 Sponsor fMtllas 

0 ilg listers 

0 Justice systcNi 

0 Vo*tech schools 

0 Locel churches 

0 luslnesses 

0 Surplus coModltlN 
pregrM 
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Y OF PIOQRANS 

mmuki numw cmm uhicn imcorpoiaie skills iraikino and EXPERiEnnAL learkikq (continued) 



T 



type OF provider ' WW developed * TARGET POPULATION ' RANGE OF tERVICEl 



PROILEMS 



WCCESSES ^ RECONNENOATIONS ' RESOURCES USED ^ 



nt 



0 Privttily fuvM o Agmy IdmtlfM 
iMtir ciri iBtney mid for Indfpmd* 



0 Group how with 
iMlli trilning 
•nd ixpirltotlil 
liirning 



int lUIng ttrv* 
IcH MOM older 
youth "riliKP' fay 
the Catiy Fnnda* 

tfon 



0 Older idolMceoti 
being served fay 
the igincy and 
miring «Mnelpi> 

tlon 



0 Prtpiretlon diiti In 
foitir fa«M before 
entering "Leion Grove** 



progrei 

oUfi 



Ife ekille currlcului 
0 Reiponalble for eelf 
(e.g», laundry, Hork) 
Hlth lupervlilon 
0 Youth piy rent 
0 Vocational trelning, 

epprentlceihlM 
0 Voluntetr adiriaor as 

career role mdil 
0 rinenclel aislstmcs 

for college 
0 weekly group and aiuerl- 
entlel lesmlng of life 
skills 

0 Aftsrcere for traniltlon 
to Independent epartient 

0 Group fa«M serves 6 
youth 



0 Noma parent and 
atsff reletlomhlpe 
to proMte Independ' 
ones fn youth Nhlle 
eulntetnlng cere* 
taker role 

0 Neva gotten 
"tougher" Hith youth 
to Duih sslf rsspon* 
slbUlty 



I 



0 Ability to provide 
continuity of stsff, 
ssrvtce and coimi* 
nity 

0 Agency Is veil 
ftndid by pirent 
organUitlon 



I 



0 Volunteer edvlsors 

0 public 
tramportstton 



I 



0 Group horn u\th 
skills training 



MM 



0 Agency had under- 
used ficlllty 
evailabla andOSS 
identified need 
for transitional 
living asrvice 
for youth neering 
anancipation 



0 County Mardi 
ages 16 1/2 > 

0 FeaialM only 



0 Experientiel IKe akills 
Iseming through cocp* 
eretive nature of facil- 
ity eHlntsimd by youth 



oFull-tiia activity of 
school, eiploMNnt, 
voluntnr Horx 



0 Lifs skills currlcului 

0 Sexuality training every 
3 Mnths thru Planned 
Parenthood 

0 Comity friend, e.g., 
"Big Sietsr" 

0 Group hoM licensed for 

6 youth 



0 Originally planned 
as "teaching", Is 
actually "rsal Ufa" 
experience that 
works best 

0 Agency began uith 
unrNlistic expecta* 
tiont 

oKaintalning facility 
with purpose Hhlch 
diifsrs froi othsr 
sgcney prograas, 
a.g., "letting go" 
of youth so they can 
lesrn 



0 Cooperetlva nature 
of fKility aids in 
laeming to get 
along 

0 Experiential 
laeming 

0 Allouing youth 
freedofl to fall, 
■aks nlstakss 

0 Youth do Mfkly 
self*avsluition 
report 

oEstebtlshMsnt of 
unusual ralstionship 
ulthDSS to allow 
for progrei to work 



0 Service lust be 
axper lent ill 

0 Need Mtivites 
youth, e.g., not 
laveli and giMS 
but eneneipetion 

0 Cooperative nature 
■ekes youth re* 
sponsible to aalf 



0 Planned Parenthood 
0 JfPA 

0 Reading Acadeey 
0 School ayitM 
0 CoNnunltv urvices 



and othera in ■iln* o Conunity friend 
taining progrei 

0 Orientation period 
to fveluiti 
youth's ibility to 
uii aarvica 



I 



I 
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1 OF PROGRAMS 

RESIDEN1IAL TREATHEMI CENTERS MICH INCORPORAIE SKILLS 1RA1NIN8 AW EXPERICNTIAL LEARKIM6 (ContlnMd) 



1VPE Of PROVIDER ' NOW DEVELOPED ^ 1ARGET POPUUTtON ' RANGE Of SCRVICf S ' PROSLENS 



\ I 1 

SUCCESSES RECOWENDATIONS RESOURCES USED 



I'l 0 Prtvitt, nonprofit o follwfrv rtcM* 
Mnditlom of 
0 RMtdmtitl triit* C.W.L.A. for 
m Mnt ctnttr ittth tfurcirt progrM 
•ktlli trtlnino 



0 AHficy youth 
•9M IS 1/2 > 20 



oPrtpiritlon for \nk- 
ptndent living through 
coMwnlty biMd lift 
•kllli Itimlno 

oJob iklUi trtlnino 



0 Locitlon In colltgt 
eoHunltjr Itilti 
icctii to rtiourcii 
for youthi t.g.. 
Jobs and vocitloml 
probltM 

0 Educitlon through public o Finding btlanct of 



0 ProgrM Morki mU 
(or youth Mho ori 
eoUtgt orttnttddm 
to location In 
colltgt "ounad" town 



0 Nalntaln coad o All public tchool 



achool or 6ED ulth 
fundt Bvallablt for 
col lagt 

0 Group and Individual 
counatllng 



frttdooiand Ibit 
youth ntcd to txpt* 
ritnct but tMtlonil 
and bthavloral 
problaM My Hilt 
ability 



I 



I 



0 Fm Iv voluntwra for o Nttd for troml* 
vlalttng rttourcn, tlonil apartnent 
t.g.i ChrlatMB phaac 



I 



0 Stalf rolt to 
fKllltatt 
Indeptndmct 

0 Iroad ranga of 
akilla and atrv- 
Icn art natdad 

*or Indeptndant 
iving progrM to 
.ork, coMnunlty 
rtlatlona auat ba 
iKlUttted 



I 



0 Ntnttl httlth 
atrvlcta for Inttn* 
alvt counuling 

0 Local coUagt 

0 Plannad Parenthood 

0 Bualnaaa coawnlty 

0 Agancy rtlatlomhlp 
to parant organlia- 
tlon« l.t., church 

0 CoMunlty churchta 
for aponaor 
fMlllta 

1 I 



0 Privatt, nonprofit o Agancy Idantlflad o MalM ovtr ago 17 o 1r«ialtlon frM atrue* o Ltngth of tiM 

• B»P in aarylct for yw artMtura, turad group h«M to needed to dtvalop 

• ?If* t??f "'^ youth n^irlng ready to graduatt Independenot through (utdlno 
lift akilla aattnclpatlon fr« group hMo mintenanct of facility 

urdtr atalf M^rvlalon o Locating facility to 

0 Rtftrrale frM ^ ^ ^ houte progrM 
Mclel and o Experiential life akilla 

Juvenile aervlcn (e.g., part-tiM Job) o Rural area lacka 

plua uie ef currlculua Mny reaourcea, e.g. 



0 Individual and grot^ 
therapy 



transportation, 
aoclal actlvltlea 

0 CoMounlty acceptance 
of youth in progrM 



0 Developing Independ- 
ent living phaae aa 
poaltiva etep In 
tranaltion 

0 Providing tranapor- 
tatlon aa aupportlve 
aervlce 

0 Provlelon of 
eervlcH on caae 
apeclfic bMla 



0 Vlalt a variety of o Builnna peraona aa 
prograMi Inter- apeakera for life 
vieu ellenta akilla 

0 Develop coaaunlty o Perka and Reerea- 
aMPport for tlonaervlcea • 

progrM youth act h 

coachea and "Big 
0 Be amra of ell Brother" 
aapecta of lervlce 
need o aunier youth 

enployMnt 

0 local buslnMa eoun* 
ell for eiployMnt 
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9 ^ViffM Ml NnHMtf 
Milm fiMrHllM 




rSKSTlfMlllU 


Mil ifM 






i|M<«« i.!,, Ml 

pfi|Ni 



IMMNMIIM ' NMUMIIVHI ' 



tMllMMli 



• %|itMtWiri#lif 

|MM M llw M MIH 

'"^•mJIHtm 



• MiN MiMtiM I ATM iMiMNM 

tllf f IMI H ^ 

Mrti wife ywift i# I liMffMni iimiIm 

pfMMl MMf IM* 

m imSk iMilfirf 1 
fir I 

• llUMIllMW* 

ully lMlf|M tir 
HfpirtlM 



iMlMMM 

• •MMTttf MMM 
MMMMM M^ 
Ml M tin 



I HIm mppirt tf 
rtfiff lfi| mmiIm 
II MlMiln mU • 
iMifMt in prirM 



I \ 



I 



I 




I HUM MpWNp MM 




Mpp 

MUNf 



9 ^flftll IICMI tf 
_flMMll 

lU 

Mifiri li 



tMMlllM M lAir 



mmmmIir fif 

MMpMMM II villi 



• IpM tl it iMfclM IMIMMPM^I 
M MlNf |MfrMI| 

MH irilll IbN I tMlMMMi 
imf, iMm ^ MHlHtV MllM 

ni wti' #f tin 

^M I yiCMlM ll IfliulM 

pfMfMI MMld l# 

ilffirlni iMili tf 
AllltV 



• iHiiff MMMi^^iM irffMiTi-T;" ^ ImS'SSmhIm 

IiIiIM M MtaiM^ fMT 



• llMWRl lMMll lll ilMt> Mr<ly lM 
'■I'w P^pnt M |MM mm M|hM« t»|.| 
rrlMil 

I I 
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IV OP ritOQMNI 

I MIIKKVIAI TRfATMEKV CCKVCRI UHICN INCWmATi tXILLI TRAtKtllQ AND KXKRIENTUL UMMINQ (Contlnitd) 



.II".?!.™!?!! !?lf "!!^"*" ' mmmAhm ' nm or servich ' proslcni ' suoceises ' KcomENOATioNS ^ REsowcf i used 



0 PrWiti cMld 
Mlfirt Hiney 

0 Ratldmtlil 
proarM tilth lift 
ikUli tnlnlnD 



0 AHficy Idmtlftid o Tnn Mthiri 
nnd H youtk utri 

imabti to Mlntiln o Mfirrili froi 
lUlrv iltuitlon Mrrictieni and 
iftflf iNit dm to McUl Nrvico 
lack of ikllli ogtMlM 



0 Rnl<lintlol jprogrM vltk o liMdiito imdi of 



Mrtntlra Mueotlon, 
llfotklTlo and day coro 
coi|Mnanta 

0 Aro devtlopina pickott 
for Ufa okitlt tralntrv 

0 ViNaJenal tralnim 
through Project 70001 

0 CoMunlty prograM and 
voluntnr tutora for 
adticatlon 

0 TraiMd rola ndalt to 
Mfk on 1 to 1 batit 

0 Attitt In finding ra* 
aourcat for Indtpandent 
phaiii 

0 Aftarcara ai raquattad 

0 ParantIng groupa 

0 Llcamad for IS momh 
plua thair ehlldran 



youth My placa 
Indapandant living 
iMUa In 2nd plua, 



0 Uaa of laaU groiA 
and urlttan autari- 
ala for Ufa akflli 



a.o. bthtvlor Iblta o Ratldantlal, groqp 
ability to work on and Indlvldial 
tkllta cowponantt work 

togathar 



0 Preyldi handi on 
laiming axparl- 
ancai 

0 lagin it vary 
baalc ability 
laval, don*t 
m\M» anything 



0 During lait phaaa 
tfork Mith youth to 
Idtntlfyandoceata 
naadad ratoureaa, 
a.g., dayeara. 
cllnlea, homing 

0 Projact 70001 
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M OF PROGRAMS 

m REtlDENTIH TREAINENr CENTERS UNICH INCORPORMf SKIUI TRMNINO AND EXPERIENTIU LEARNING (ContinMd) 



? 11!?^?!^!??^ ' ' RECmtENOAfKMI ' RESOURCEI UlCD ' 



4SI21 



0 Priviti diild cKi 
■Gmy 

0 Group hoM Mith 
Mfi ikilli triln- 
Ing md ixpirltnei 



0 ARtncy idmtlflid 
nnd for youth net 
•pproprliti for 
RroMp hOMi and 
Mltln9 Rrc with* 
out idiqutto Hfo 
pi Ml 



0 PmiIm 0001 17-21 

0 Outnicti to itrnt 

youth 

0 toM rifirrili 

froi DFI 



0 Providi biilc llf« 
iMUi Md tncriui 
rttponitblllty through 
Mlnttnwct of fKllfty 

0 Youth wit bo ouployod 
Mtthin 2 wtki of mtry 

0 Forctd oovlngt ptm 



0 An Rori rifirrili 
ihw ifliney cm 
iirvf 

0 iMOturlty of youth 
Mkoi odJuitiNnt, 
iilf ritponilbUity 
mditructuri diffi* 
cult 



oNoymroU Inichool or 
colloflo 



I 



I 



0 "FrH rtdi" thinking 
■ youth Mt bi oc- 
countabli to group, 
0 couniillng through houM not only to iilf 
pirtnt, groMpMttlngi 
and coiMork iirvlcoi 

oAoolit tramltlon to 
•parUMnt with otirtw 
cotti and bailc mvllai 



I 



0 Tlia to fintih 
adUcotlon, aatntoln 
ouployitnt and 
obtain living 
arrangatant 

0 Ability of group to 
livt aa a failly 
Mhlla laaming 
aktlla and atrata- 
glaa to com, a.g.. 
problai aoWlng, 
Nitual aeetptanca 

0 Laam altamattva to 
atrnt Ufa 

0 OutroKh to youth 
«ho fall through 
. fl«P* 



0 Itudy Mhara, what, o church affiliation, 
Mhan and Mho of a.g., parlih comj- 
prograi nity and elite 



0 DIacuia prograi 
Nith paraon who. 
baa had axparlanea 

0 Daflna targat 
population for 
uraaning critaria 
and to pravant 



0 Arttclaa In local 
papir to Ineraaaa 
auaranna and gat 
voluntaara 

0 Spaak at coMunlty 
groMpa, a.g., Ctty 
Council 



I 



a 

i 

29648 



0 Privata, rMldm* 
tial child eara 
i9ancy 

0 Coiriilnatton of 
Ufa iklUi train- 
ing and eottaga on 



0 Agancy had 
davalopad aalf- 
contalnad Inda- 
pandant living 
prograi which Ma 
dlicontlnuad dua 
to lack of 
partlclpanta 

0 indepcndant living 
la nott intagratad 
into aapacta of 
ragular prograi 



0 oldar adolaicanta 
aarvad by agmcy 



0 indtpcndmt living 
aklUaon Individual 
baala 

0 Cottaga of fiMlM auln- 
ttlmd by youth undar 
luparvlalon, a.|., cook- 
ing, daanlng 

0 Group hoM for concrata 
uia of Ufa akllla 

0 Nighar adUcation aaalat- 
•ncB for col loot, 6ED or 
vocational training 
aldlxad by agancy 

0 Incraaaing privllagaa 
and raaponalbllliy aa 
denonatrata ability, 
a.g., uia of car, Joba, 
ichedula oun appolnt- 
nenta 

0 Sponsor fMllIn through 
churchaa for vial ting 



oAbllitlaa of youth 
dlffar graatly, a.g. 
unraallatlc aiipMta- 
tlona 

0 Lack of agmcy 
clianta of agt/ 
ability to partlcl- 
pata In original 
fonul Indepandent 
living pregrai 



0 luMar Nork prograi 
through JPTA and 
aifployar Incantlvaa 

0 Youth taking ra- 
•P?»lbmty, a.g., 
achaduling own 
appolmianta 

0 Maal ptaming and 
praparatlon in 
fanala cottaga 



0 Idantify auffl- 
clant cltant popu- 
lation to iaintiln 
prograi 

0 Prograi luat ba 
aaan aa a pocltivt 
•t«Pi a.g., laval 
to aapira to 

0 Sat claar gulda* 
linn and cxpacta- 
tioni of t'outh^a 
raiponiiblUty 

0 Praaantation of 
Ufa akllla la 
crucial I auv en- 
counter railatanca 
to guldebooka 



0 JPTA 

0 Public acheola 

0 Church aponaor 
faiillaa 
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R Y OF PROORAMS 

Kl RESiDENIIAL IREAIMENT CENTERS MICH INCORPORATE IKIUI TRAINING AM) EXPERIENTIAL LEMNINQ (Contixed) 



TYPE OF PROVIDER 



HOM DEVELOPED 



TARGET POPULATION ' RANGE OF SERVICEI ' PR081ENS ' SUCCESSES ' REOQMKENDATIONS ' RESOURCES USED 



0 Prlvtti child cirt 



0 Grou) hcM Htth 
llfi iMIli 
trilning 



0 CcMuntty tdmtl* 
f ltd nNd, ifltney 
cbtilmd MCNi 
to M •villabli 
fMlllty Md 
divtlflpid indt> 
ptndmt living 
•irvlci It Ion 
cMt progna 

0 Asmcy hid itiff 
•Mbtr fMlllir 
Mith indnindint 
llvirv 



0 fm\ I youth 
•9«t 16*20 

0 Rifirrili froi 
itoti 

0 Stiti fundi itiff 
and agmey imigii 
progrM 



I 



0 Youth Mintiln facility 
Nith luptrvlilon of 
houiipirint 

oNmt boanrollod (n m 
iducitloit progrM 

0 Conunlty voluntnr 
(i.g., Junior Liaguo) 
tiach Ufa ilcllU 
taailoM 

0 Spomor faallWBIg 
Slatar for all youth 

0 Coumallng by agancy 
aoclal uorkar, caia* 
Horkar and hoiiitparaflt 

oLlfaakllla training 
Hith Morkbook, Making it 
On Your Own 

0 Nantal haalth coumllng 



0 Vouth*a ability 
to uio coonunlty 
raaourcai 

0 Youth 'a accaptinca 
of iftarcara 
larvlcM 

0 Encouraging Inda* 
pandanca lay laad 
youth to "outgrou^ 

?rograa befora raady 
or aiMwIpatlon 
0 Balmca batwtan 
atructura and 



0 tnfluanea of 

boyfrlanda 
0 Salf Mt group 

focuiad concama of 

youth 
0 Bonding Hith atafi* 
0 Noma coumal foni 

of govarmtnt. o.g., 

blKkMil aach othar 



0 Youth rttum aa 
adult and aay pro* 
groM haa had poat* 
tivi Influmca on 
thair llvaa, a.g.i 
uia of guldabook 

0 ProgrM orovldn 
altarnatlva to 
itroata for youth 
U-20 

0 Provldn youth ylth 
opportunity to Mka 
llfaehoicM 

0 ProvldM contlnuua 
of cara, a.g.i 
ahalttr to groqp 
hMO to Indtpandmt 
living progrM 



I 



I 



0 Fwda to pay ataff 
adaquataly and to 
provldi anough 
a^iarvialon 

0 Taka tiM to piM 

0 stata Mt atart 
aarly In panM* 
nancy planning to 
acctpt Indipand* 
anca aa m altar* 
natlva and to 
provldi tlMly 
rafarrala 

0 Btgin prapirition 
iirvlcii It M 
iirly aga 

0 Look at uaing 
foraar climta to 
do groqp twrk with 
praaant raiidanta 



0 Junior Laagua 

0 Unltad Uay 

0 Church groifi 

0 city and couity 
radavalopMnt 
author! ty, a.g.i 
laiiing and 
ranovatlona 

0 DSS contrMt 

0 Nantal haalth 

0 Job aarvlcM 

0 VoluntNra 



Inc. 



noi 



0 Privata, rialdin* 
ttal child can 
agancy Mith 
BXpertantlal Ufa 
akilla training 



0 tndipandint 
living ikllli II 
coiponant of rMi* 
dantlil I liming 
iKparianci 



0 Bahivioril/iM* 
tlonallydlaturbad 
fiMla youth 

0 Rifirrili frM 
DSS, Dipt, of EdiJ* 
citlon and Of flea 
of Indian Affaira 



0 Ei^arlantlal Ufa akilla 
tralnlngi a.g., cooking, 
laundry 

0 Salf*attaM through 1 to 
1 approach, a.g.i valun 
clarification 

0 Pra*cnloyMnt through 
participation In Hock" 
on*cMfwi Mri( axpari* 
enca 

0 Asiiat In tranaition to 
unsMperviaad living and 
aftcrcara 



0 Youth MV raaida in 
non* local conmunlty 
thua llRittng 
folloM^i 

0 Youth My not uant 
to coiply Hith 
aftarcira agracamt 
onea dlKharged frM 
progrM 

0 Youth hava diffi* 
culty with noney 
MnagMenti t.g., 
rant payment 



0 tdii pf Indtpandant 
living praparatlon 
to attlit youth 
in tranaition to 
adult atatui 

0 "Nock** work progrM 
glvaa youth aifiloy* 
nent ajiparlanca and 
Hork rafaranca 



0 Provldi Mtivt o Nantal haalth 

aftarcara for Kin* cantar 
Ihm of 3*6 ionthi 

II adJuitMnt 0 Collaga atudanta 
parlod li diffi* 

cult for youth o Plannad Partnthood 



0 Praparatlon In aa 
aany araaa aa poa* 
albla Hith raalla* 
tic dafinitlon o; 
auccaaa and raali- 
zation of Irhcrant 
difficultlaa 



0 County nurM 

0 JTPAi though Mini* 
nia aga la problM 

0 Sunar MployMnt 

0 Individual aaploy* 
ara. a.g., Mtal, 
ratfriMnt cantar. 
fait food 

I 
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ftV OF PROOKANS 

MO REtlDENTtH TREATNENI CINIERI UHICH INCORPQRAIE SXtUt IMININQ AND EXPERIENTIAL LEARNINQ (Continued) 
1 



? im W PROVIDER MOW DEVELOPED TARfiET POPULAItOH RAN6E OP SERVICES ' PRORIENS ^ t.rrc.». « ^ . I I 



0 Priviti, rHldm* 
till child ciri 

0 Coiblnttlon lift 
iklUi training 
md on'CMipui 
•parlMnI u;lt 



0 ItflM M miuril 
progriulon of 
ttrvlcoi ullhin 
ratldmllol pro* 
grM ot Itvil of 
odilovMtnt 



0 Milo youth igH 
1M9 ond high 
school OMlon 

0 Riforrolt frai 
Dipt, of CorrK> 
tloni, Soclol 
lorvlcot and 

puUlc uhooli 



oLIfo okllli training 01 
port of mldmtlol pro* 
grM 

0 Progrno to on*cMpui 
opirtMnt unit Min* 
tolntdby4'8 youth, 
ulth 2 lovolt of ti^r* 
violon (bMod on nttd) 

, In tMt CC^plOR 

0 "CoHunlty Priond" for 
vltlting on Indlvlduol 
baili 



0 Solf corcipt of 
youth InflutncH 
ability to iaka 
i^lilont 

0 Typ<col problMo of 
tttM, o.g., acting 

out 

oPrograinot In 
coMunltyi Oig., 
axptrltnca not coi* 
plataly raallttic 



SUCCESSES 



ofloRlblUty of 
prograi to Mat 
Individual nttdt of 
youth 



RECQNNENOAIIOHS 



oNuit 
onca 



Min axptrt* 
In providing 



RESOURCES USED 



0 public school 



Indipandant living o Church 
larvlcaa bif 



larvlcaa bifora 
itarttng progrM 

oNwt Indlvlduallia 
larvlcaa ai appro* 
priata to youthia 



0 Ricraatton 

fullltlN 

0 6 Mnth Mgon train 



0 Anything appropri* 
ata to youth'i natd 

ouork ulth Itva* 
atock, o.g., handi 
on aiparttnea 



S7601 



0 Privata child 
Htlfara agmcy 
Mllh Ufa ikUla 
training 



0 Nava btgun 
"alMllitlc" Ufa 
akUli prop ulth 
oldir taana and 
ara planning to 
divalop eotpft* 
hamtva progrM 
through Indtpind* 
ant living cottaga 
on cMpui bacMu 
youth panic n 
dlicharga 
approKhai 



0 Agmcy youth 
naoring aoa oi 
slpatlon 



oBoilc Ufa akilli train* 
(ng uithin currant pro* 
grM itructuroi a.g., 
youth aiilita ulth «aal 
prap, shopping 

oLIfa ikllli adueation 
in hoM of votuntnr 
advlior 

0 ma of vacant on*caiipui 
ipartMnt h aMi*lnda* 
pendant Uving md ai 
plKa to ratum aftar 
dlicharga if problMi 
ariae 



0 ProgrM currant ly 
lacki axparlantlil 
Uving irransMinta 
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V OF PROORANB 

lEtlDENIIM. IKEAINENI CENIERI UNICN INCORKKMC KILLI TUINlNfi AND EXPERIENTIAL LEARNINQ (Contlnutd) 



TVPf OF PROVIDER ' NOMOEVELOPfO ' lARQfT PQPUUIION ' RANQE OF HRVtCCI PRORLENS 



T I 1 f 

SUCCESSES RECONHENOATIORS RESOURCES USED 



0 Priviti piydilit* 
ric emtir witli 
trmitlonil on* 
CMfNJi ipartMnt 



0 AflMey proRfM to 
Initgrolo climt 
Into coHwnlty to 
prtvMl cvcU of 
piychUtrlc 
riMteltilon 



0 iniirMdiiti pro* 
irM for youth 
iRti 14 ]fl > U 

0 Transit lonil 
Indtptndml living 
progrM for isto 
U to adult 



0 IntarMdlala nrosrai 
Ina rtttrletlva than 
acuta ears ulth m^u\t 
on school and pra* 
anfiloyMnl ikllli, a.g., 
CM^ landtcapa work 

0 Tranalllonal progrM > 
on*CMipui apartaml ulth 
daytiM off*ca«pui 
aaployntnt and avanlng 
bMIIb tralnlns 

0 4 par roM In dona to 
2 to apartnnt 



I 



I 



0 Privata child 
wtlfira agtncy 

0 Croup hcM Hith 
baiic livlns 
ikUli training 



0 Agancy divalopad o PaialM igtt 17*21 
Brno hpM pmrai In Mgh lehoql or 



ilflh achooT 
I In naid of 



for hlfll 
youth I 
tranaitlonal 
larvleai to learn 
imigeMnl of own 
livat 



colltga bouid 

0 Rafarrala froi 
til, acheola and 
agancy youth 



0 FuU*tlM ichool or 
vocational training Hith 
optional aii|)ioyBint 

0 Youth racalvaa chKk and 
ianagM own financn 

oLIfa aklllaandpra* 
aaf)lo)iimi training 

0 Unlvaraity itudmU 
aaalal In locating Joba 
and tutoring 

0 Aaalal In tranaltlon to 
OMt apartieni or raturn 
hoM 

0 Cr«p and individual 
counseling 



0 Saing too "free" and o Having aarvlca 
youth take advantage avel labia 



of altuatieni a. 
to facll 



0 Curfau violations 



0 Prograi ia non* 
Inalltutlonal, baaed 
In coMunity uatng 
iMal aarvlcea and 
not level ayitaii, 
e.g., laMra 



0 Nave didtceled 
child care ataff 

0 Nave current per* 
Itctpania ataist 



adjustunt 

oNave life aklUa 
training end re* 
peet ea necaasary 



0 Plsnnad Parenthood 

0 DNS parmttng 
cleaaea 

0 public achoole 

0 Nenlal heelth 
eentera 

0 SIg Srothare/ 
Rig Statere 

0 Fratemiltes/ 
sororities 

0 Civic groups 

0 Unlvaraity atudanla 
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n OF l»ROQRAHS 

I REStOENIlAL IREAIMEKT CCNURI WRtCK IMCORWRMI gKUH TRAtNIIM AND EXPERIEK1IAL LEMHIIM (Continued) 



.I...!!*** ' JWOEVIIOPED ' rMGErpOPUlAIION ' RANGE OF SERVICER 



PRQRLENS 



tUCCCSSEt 



REOOHHENOATIORS 



RESOURCES USED 



Jon 0 Privili 

igflild 0 Qroi^ h«M uilh 
ixptfiontiil lift 
iklllo trilnino 



0 Agtncy devilopid 
prosrM to oiiiit 
youth In imMi* 
ins thilr iblllty 
to llvi In' 
•ntly 



oNftU dollnqumti 
Hti U>19 yfliri 

0 RifirriU froi 
OtpartMnt of 
Cornet lorn 



0 k 1/2 ionth progrM 
Nhiri youth Uirn 11 fi 
ikllU throush iinasi- 
■tnt of iroip hoM 
fKlllty 

0 Job pticMmt and Indui* 
trill iMUi wrkihop, 
youth My iivt up to 
SSOO 

oUNfcly loclil ikllli 
Sroi^ 

0 Youth My trmit Ion 
to mothor Indtptndont 
living progrMor 
ifMrtMnt 

0 Niiiliui ft pir sroi^ hoM 



I 



0 stiff turnovtr dm 
tohlsh frmtritlon 
livtl 

0 Youth liivi progrM 
to riildi In othir 
iriii 

0 Bihivlon in ntib* 
llihidby tiM youth 
tntir prosrM and 
in difficult to 
Mdify 



oAvilliblllty of 
mrkihop iltuitlon 
for youth Mho fill 
In I ' • 



0 Ei|)hiili on youth to 
•ecipt rtipariilhll* 
Ity for bmivlori 
•.g., options and 
cholMi ulth cliir 
coMiqutneM for 
Ktlon 

0 Uii of bthivlor 
aodlflcitlon. i.r., 
youth iirn right to 
vliltitlon 



oOftlonof fKlllty 
to illoH convt* 
niont lupirvlilon 

oEitabllih I Ml 
ulth coHunlty 
wfiport Mrvlciii 
1.9*^ YNCA, drug 



rthi& 

0 NNd for iftorcon 

during tnmltlon 
phiu 

oEitibllih critirli 
for accepting 
cllmta 



I 



I 



0 USDA lurplui 
ranodltiii 

0 Ntntal iNlth 
ctnttr 

0 Drug and Alcohol 
groi^ how 

oDSS 

0 Juvtnlla Court 
lyitM 

0 LkiI icHooIi a.s.i 
CEO 

0 public hMlth 
oarvlcia 

0 unlttd Uay, a.g., 
funding 

1 I 



0 Privata Marganey 
ihaltar can 

0 Groi^ hoM ulth 
axparlantlil Ufa 
akllla training 



0 Stgan aa plaeiMnt 
rMourca for youth 
laiving ihaltar aa 
iltamatlva to 
atrMt Ufa 



0 llcanaad for agtt 

15-17 

0 Rafamis frM 
DKR, NN/NR, Imii 
Youth COMiiilon 
andialf 



o3*6 wnth progrM ulth 
Mork eriintatlon and 
youth lit oun goali 

oGroi^hMa facility 
Mlntalmd by youth ulth 
luptfvlilon 

oLIfaaklllicurrlculw 

0 Altamatlva adueitlon 
progrMi I. a., CEO 

0 Sava 6S-B0X of aarnlngi 
(S1S0O) to tnniltlon 
into oun apartnent 

oNlshtiy groi^ Mating 
for tntarptrional and 
lifaaklUi 



0 Kalntalning adiquata 
fwdi 

0 Youth function n 
adultabuc llva In 
placiMnt, Mtd to 
acoapt adolaicant 
bahivler aa typical 
during Irani t ion to 
young adult atitm, 
a.g., hou adult 
raacti to drugi 

0 Niving tratntd itiff 
uho in open and 
iwin of youth 
bchivlor 

0 Maintain phUotophy 
to lairn and grou, 



0 Individual and groi^ 
counialing, a.g., 
iklUa andcoiHutl* 
cation 

oEitabllihIng aaploy* 
■ent hlatory 

oHavino flaxiblllty 
to allou Btrue.ura 
to Mat naadi of 
fwpulatlon, a.g.« 
kay rola of atifl 



I 



I 



...... ..... 

a*g*i choicai 



oKnoupopulatloni 
a.o, tnitltutlon* 
alhad or atrnt* 
uiaa 

0 Sa concrata In 
goal a of youth and 
progrM 

0 AuaranaiB of cm* 
wnlty raaourcBB 

0 Naka altuatlon 
aa "norMl" bb 
pMBlbla 

oSa patlant and 
undarBtandIng 

oActlvitlcB auit 
be axpericntlBl 

1 I 



0 Ei|plo)iMnt 

0 Education, a.g., 
CEO 

0 Landlord!, a.g.. 
rant to undar 18 

0 Uork to Mka 
paopla auara of 
progrM, a.g., giva 
youth B chanca to 
Buccaid 
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RY OF PltOQRANS 

) REIIDEHTIAL TREAIHENT CENTER! MICH INCORPORATE IKILLt TRA1K1K6 AND EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING (Continued) 



' TYPE OP PROVIDER ' INM DEVEIOPED ' TARfiET PQPUIATION ^ RANGE OP KRVICEI 



WWLEH8 ' WCCESSEt ' RECONNENOATIONt ' RESOURCE! USED ' 



I 0 PrHii child ciri 



0 Buid on Mtd Mr> 
vty of thi luu 



0 Youth I 



I 15-18 



0 Orot^hoM uhh 
•xptrionllil lift 
•kllli iriinlno 



0 RifirriU froi 

DMI for youth 
(•cklng olhir 
fmWy rMourcM 
and in ixptrl* 
onclno iwtlonil/ 
Mivloril prob- 

llM 



I 



I I I conlKii 



0 Youth MlnUln group 
hoM Hllh iliff luper- 
vlilon 

oLIfi ikllli through 
outlint and workbook 
currlcului 

0 Eivhiifi on idueitlon, 
i.g., CCD, vocitlooil 
trilning 

oANlit In tranottton 
to Indipindtnt living 
•rringcMnt 

0 Indlvlduti coumillng 

0 Aftirciri through 
follow^ and holiday 



0 Funding only covtri 
1/2 of Ktuil pro* 
grn ceit 

0 Impproprliti rifir- 
rill of youth fro» 
outildi iginey RTC 
progrM, i.g., too 
dliturbid wd mid 
to adjust to group 
ciri mvlronoMnt 



0 Poiltivi conunlty 
MpirlmcN provided 
byDTogrM pirtlci- 
pitlon 

ovouth'i ihlttty to 
divilop poilttvi 
rilitlomhip uith 
itiff 

0 ProgrM provldii m 
iltirmtlvi for 

youth 

0 Co^plitlon of 
iCidMiic/yoeitlQnil 



I 



0 Acqutiltlon of 
M|)loyMnt 



0 Divilop con groq> 
of itiff Mho in 
indtntinding wd 
triitMnt orimtid 

0 Pripari midi 

•MMIMni of 

populiilon 
0 Vork utth ititi 
lyitii^ I.g., 
contrKttng ind 
nfirril 
0 Diflm Intiki wd 
rifirnl proci* 
durii 
0 Noit lueciiiful 
youth hivi pnvl* 
out poilttvi group 
cm ixpirlinei 

0 Inenni ititi 
nlaturiecent riti 

1 to mhwci progrM 



0 AcidMld • iltir* 
Mtlvi ichoot, cm- 
nnlty cdtiM wd 



public icHool 

m 



for 



0 vocitloml • tridi 
ichooli, iktUi 
cwtir, prtviti wd 
public wployimt 
progrwi, wd prl* 
viti iMtor for Job 
plMMunt 

0 Nitinrklng < Juvt* 
nlli Court, Planmd 
Pirinthood, civic 
liidiri, wd public 
hulth cllnlci 



I 



052 



0 Priviti loelit 
iirvlci wd child 
cm igtney 

0 Croi^ hoM uith 
itfi iktlli 
tritntng coNfomnt 



0 Bind on ititi*i 
mid iiiMMint 

bigm ceid group 
hoM II «Mnelpi* 
lion progrM 



0 Youth igu 15-19, 
Mit ovir 16 

0 Rifirrili fm 
DSNS wd iginey 

oPirtliUy fuvM 
by UnltidUiy 



0 AuncydHlgmd llfi 
ikllli (urrkutiMNhlch 
Includn nlitlomhlpi, 
uii of phom, cooklngi 
ihopplng, itc. wd li 
dom through Mikly 
groiB 

0 Riqutri fuU-tlM •di' 
citlon or vocitloml 
tnlnlng with fuidt for 
ipiclil midi, I.g., 
tuition 
0 U^n\t on Mfiloy 
ability, I.g., pinoml 
appiinnci 
0 iuilt'in uvlngi p(w 
0 Voluntun for llfi 
ski III, rKrution and 
fund riding 
0 Attnpt to ttfirviit 
transition to Indepmd* 
ent living irrangcnent 
0 AttMpt to involve 
fMlly 



0 Stiti financiil 
ntriauriiaent riti 

Imufflcicnt to 
covir cost 

0 Nalntilning youth 
In pregrai 

0 ProbltM of working 
with iMttomlly 
diiturbid populr 
tion. I.g., drug/ 
ilcohol ibuii 



0 Identifying appro* 
prliti iducitlon 

□ria to mi 
vldualmid 

0 Prognsi to ichiivf 
ipieiftc goal In* 
cniSN iilf*iitrai 

0 Intigrition of youth 
into CMounity, i.g. 
ithlitic ttMS, . 
locil itmi, 
mlghbori 

0 Family itiMphere 
of prograa rcflecii 
reillstic environ- 



0 Hted ■omy to o church groMps 
itirt prograi, 

e.g., fuids fro« o YNCA 
grwt, county or 

ititi 0 Boy(| club 

0 Llcwsing * ititi o School district 
«ay restrict popu* 

litlon 0 Tramlt systea 

0 Lociti In town o Locil buslnnsis 
sitting with m- 

csH to risourcss, o Any "norsvl" peopli 

I.g., bus routM usi 



I 



I 
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Y OF PROGIANI 

REflOENIUL TREMNCNI CENIEM MICH INCORPORATE IKILLI IRMNIIIQ ANO EXPERIENIIAL LEARNINQ (Conllmnd) 



im OF PROVIDER 



NOU DEVELOPED 



lARCEl POPUUIION 



RANQE OF KRVICEI 



PROelEHS 



IUCCES8EI 



RECOHHEHOAIIONS 



RESOURCES USED 



[• 0 Prlviti 



and 



0 RHtdtntlil 
progrM with 
iKptrltotlil lift 
ikilli trilnino 



0 NNd idtnttf lid 
for iptelilliid 
cducitlon progrM 
for high icliool 
dropouli 



0 16>20 ytir old 
high ichool 
dropout! 



0 ImIc ikllli trilnlng 
through ixpirlintUI 
Mvlng iltiMtlon 

0 RMldmti rfcilvt 
dlploiai qpon coipUtlon 
of 6 ionth courii of 
itudin 

0 Ritldtnti wit Hork 
during day and avmlng 
houri iirueturtd for 
Individual tutoring and 
group coumallno 

0 Raqulrid caiplno trip 
onca a ionlh 



I I I conlaeti. | | | to anhanea prograi | 



I 



0 Group hORN Hllh 
tctor Ufa Ikllli 
;ult. training 



5 



0 lagan ai a ihaltar 
cara facility In 
19&9. laciMMra 
ipaclaliiidand ll> 
camad In 1975 and 
btgan contract Ing 
with Dipartaant of 
tmtltutlona (MI) 
and DaparlMnt of 
Social larvlcM 
(DS$) 



0 16>21 yair old 
youth f roi Ml 
andDIt 

0 ApproxiMtaly SOX 
of rafarrala coaa 
froiiantal hoipl> 
tola 

0 Youth icraamd *- 
Hill not Kctpt 
youth Hith thought 
dliordari, vlolmt/ 
aiiiultlva Inch 
dmti, youth who 
Hould bt falom If 
adulli 



0 12 badi, eo-ad facility 

0 Youth Mit atay nlnlMa 
of 90 diya -* avaraga 
6*0 iontha 

0 GEO Imtruetor comb in 
onca a Haak 

0 Itrueturid group actlvl* 
tlM during avanlng 
EMnclpatlon laiuM 
DKlilon Mking 
Houia Mlntmanca 
liiuai 

Parional, Motional 

I HUM 

0 Laval lyitM to add 
itructura ** curfeu 
tiMi looim ai Mva up 
tha lavali 

0 Try to iqpply youth with 
Itructura needed In 

1 ielf*dliclpllna 



0 OSI doai not put 
high priority on 
Independent living 



0 ProbloM for youth 
Include 

* Job Birkat la not 
open to thM 

* Homing lidlffi* 
cult for youth to 
find 

* Youth not aluiyi 
abla to underitand 
Nhit Independent 
living HlU 
Involve 



0 Specific Mill for 
eMnelpailon 

• 11,000 iivlngi 

• N.I. dlplOM/CEO 

• 10*12 UMki atabla 
Job 

- Approved of 
Independent living 
plan 

• Any conflict ulth 
legal lyitM m»t 
be rtiolved 

0 Follow up itudlai 
of youth i.'lnchirged 
ihoued that Mra 
than 2/) had not 
been In trouble with 
tha lau 



0 Try to be Ilka a 
"raapomlbla fM* 
lly" rather than 
an Imtltutlon 

0 loard of Dlraetori 
comrliad of cm* 
wnlty Miberi to 
help Hlth fund 
ralilno and 
aecaiiing coiau* 
nlty raiourcei 

0 Do not treat cow- 
lalori ai child 
cira Horkari ** 
illow ihM to hiva 
ounerihlp In tha 
progrM 



0 E^ployMnt aarvlcH 

0 Alcohollci AnonyMUi 

0 Mental hMlth 
centari 

0 Arranged for bui 
peiiai and pur- 
chiiing grocariN 
on credit 
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R V OF PROCRAHS 

MO ttlTN VMVINC DEGREES OF SUPEIlVI$tOM 



' nmm ' successes 



RECOMCNOATIONS 



RESOURCES USED 



It. sc 
20018 



0 PrlviU, nonprofit 
iwkd bif unlttd 
Viy 



0 tdtflliritdHp In 
irimlilonil iirv* 
Icii for oldir 
. . • .1 . iwth n Mini of 
0 ApirlMtnt living Minelpillon 

0 Working Hllh tht 
DHI 



0 f«mU youth 
■00 18*21 Nho oro 
wtllng lo In** 
ptndont living 



0 Prtpiring youth In 
Indtptndmt living 
ikllU through mi of 
currlciriui 

0 Conttnuod lupport during 
mporvlitd ind unuMr* 
vlitd opirtMnt living 
phiiii 

oE^)loyiblllty iklUi 
trilning 



I 



0 Trimltlonlng 
youth fro* totil 
dcptndtncy to totil 
Indepmdtnci In 
IlilttdtiM friM 

0 ProbliM of iilf* 
iittM criittd by 
footir con and 
court lyttiM 

0 Funding riiourcii 

0 Zoning and I Ictmlng 
rigutitlom 

0 Jobo for black titni 

0 Coanunlty tupport la 
tacking 

0 Footer can chltdrin 
on 3*4 ynra behind 
acadtilcally 



oitpiattdltfo akilla 
training 

0 Exporlmtlal 
liaming of acononlc 
raollty 

0 Aaalating youth to 
ovorcoM ftor of 
"MKt ittp" through 
prtpirotlon and 
aupfMrt 



0 Aaaaaa typo of 
dlant to bo 
aarvtd to rKog* 
nlio thair Mr?* 
tot Ions and potan* 
tlol atrengtha 

0 Involve mltlplo 
lavala of aystei 
In prograi devel* 
opwnt phaae 

0 Start prepirotlon 
oarly 



I 



I 



0 Privtti child 
net fan agency 

0 ApertMnt living 
Hith^ataff in 



0 Agency created 
aarvica oa con* 
tlnuM for youth 
coK^letlng atrue- 
tured reeldentlol 
progriR ee youth 
leek viebli 
eltarnetlvee 



0 Youth agn 16*18 

0 Rafarrala froi DHI 
and TaNaa Youth 
Comlaalon 



0 Youth aelntoln 6 apart* 
■ante HithN.A. level 
atoff In a«M caipiu 
for aMpofvlalon 

oExperlentlot life 
akilla< o.g.« etiofiplng, 
group Mola, rKroatlon 

0 Youth pay S of eemlnge 
to "truat fund" for rent 

oi^jdlflidPoeltlvepnr 
Culture" and tulco 
ueekly group neotlngs 

0 Aftercare through 
Indlvlduel and group 
aeselona 

0 Licemed for 13 youth 



0 Trenaltlon fron 
laoleted (ranch) 
prograi to urban 
aetting, e.g., druga 

0 Program not yet et 
full cipeclty. e.g., 
youth living In 
unit elona cimea 
lonel Intee 



0 progrei Integretea 
total life needa 

0 Ability of youth 
to live Independ' 
ently and fiMtlon 
In eoclety 

ollodlfledpoaltlve 
Pnr Culture" 
therapy andel 

0 Croup procMe * 
youth Mat be able 
to uie peer criti* 
cliR and poaltlve 
preaaure 



0 Having ataff uho 
are eble to tiork 
together thua 
1 lilting turnover 

0 ie pet lent and 
learn aa program 
develops 

0 Ranch progrei 
gives consistency 
to contlnutis 



0 Consul tl no 
psychologist 

0 SpoMor fell 1 lee 

0 SoM eteff'shsring 
froei Ft. Dsvis 
facility 
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V 



f Of PROGMNS 

UIIN VARYIMQ DEGREES DF SUPERVISION <Conllnuid) 



T 



W PWViOE« ' WUOEVILOPEO ' TARGET POPUIMION ' RANGE OF SERVICES ' PROBLEhT 



SUCCESSES RECOWENOATlttIS RESOURCES USED 



0 Priviti 

oAparlMnl Itvlns 
Ht(h lUff In 



0 Astncy hii Mndili 
to dtvilop pro> 
SriM to iirvi 
conlinuM of ciri 
wedi Md fill 
•irvlci gapt 



I 



0 Youth iflti 16*17 
Mho lock fMlly 
rtiourcM 

0 Rafarrili f roa DHR 



oExporlMlUl llfiikllli oRifirril igtney 
Ihrouoh Minionanci of • > ^ ^ 
foeilltyHllh iliff In 
building and auparvlilng 
11 ntadad 



I 



raiuclani to accipl 
concHt of aRparl* 
andal lairnlngHllh 
MfAiila on trark no( 
Iharipy 



0 AlloMnct to Mil bailc 
ntfdi, nay Ineroaaa Hllh o Day to day mad for 

— ^ ^•^iii-. - clarKy of a(ruG* 

lura/rulaa, a.g.. 
poln( ayiiMj rula 
violallont, aacurlty 
anddruga 

0 AlloMlng Indifiand* 
anca Hllhin airuc* 
lura 



dcanmlralad ability to 
mnaga raaourcaa 

0 Lavtl avalan of 
incraaalngprlvllagn 
Nhlla dKraaaIng avpar* 
via Ion 

0 Capacity for 12 youth 



0 Exparlanca baaod 

iNrolng with atrue* 

tura to pravant 

failura 
0 Oiionatratad flax* 

Iblllty of progran, 

a.g., fron alngla 

aaR to coad 
0 Individual apartimt 

arranganant 
0 Availability of 

llvt'ln ataff aa 



0 Education progran 

Hith Nlt'in 

incantlvn 
0 wida rangt popula* 

tion, a.g., bordar* 

Una to Mtura 



I 



I 



I 



0 Idantify raglonal 
diffaranoaa In k* 
caaa to ratourcaai 
a.g., Joba 

0 Apartnant aatting 
aa vlaUa facility 

0 Laarn irm othar 
prograM • Hrita 
avarything down, 
targat population, 
ba flaxlbla to 
changa. aat goala 
and obiactlvaa, 
Idantify tharapy 
Modal and ataff, 
chack Hith rafar* 
ral aourcaa 



I Anything and avary- 
thing aval labia in 
coMunity 



I 



I 



oprivala child 
ualfara aganey 

oOoniilory fKiiily 
Hllh axparianlial 
Ufa Bkllla 
training 



0 Agincy idanllf lad 
naad for tranal- 
Uonii living 
axparlanca baiMaan 
ahorl'lani cara 
faeilily and 
indtpandmca 



0 PaMlM agn 16*16 

0 Noal rafarrala 
froi Juvanila 
Jmlica ayalai 



0 Sin( aurvty to 
probation dtpari* 
Mnta to datamina 



0 Rorrowad idaaa 
fron Nopa Cantar 
prograi 



0 Youth awaga doni faell* 
ity imdar auparvlalon 

oLifa akilla currlculua 

0 CoMunlly progriaa for 
aaployiani training 

0 On grounda achool or RED 

?rap claaaH 
oluntNr a^iaor 
through probation 
departieni prograi 
oAaaial Hith Iranaltlon 
to own apartamt, a.g., 
provida dIahM 
0 THl<a uNkly group cow* 

Baling plua Individual 
0 ERphaila. on raaehlng 
goala not changing 
behavior 



0 Haad to Incraaaa 
atruelura dua to 
youth bahavlor, a.g, 
druga, rwawaya 

0 Eatafaliahing coanu* 
nity ralalionahlpi 
to allow affactiva 
uia of program 



0 RoKhing goala, i.a. 
vlaibia ochiavoMnt 

0 GEO program 

0 Vocational training < 
all anrollad hava 
coif)lalad program 

0 Obtaining itployRml 



0 Identify coiawnlty 
need 

0 Oaf ina program 
objactivaa 

0 Oalarmina naada of 

population 

0 Vlalt othar 
prograna 



0 Planned Parenthood 
0 Coaaunity college^ 

a.g., taating, GEO 
oGooduIll and JTPA 

for aaploymmt 

training 
0 SualnHan 
0 Voluntaara through 

probation dept. 
0 Probation and parola 
0 oental clinic 
0 Reduced rata ladi* 

cal aarvlcea, I.a., 

cllnica 
0 Salvation Amir 

rMourcea 
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! V OF PROGRAMS 

iQ \»m mim degrees of swervisicn (coniinuid) 



T 



I?*.^^^*^^ ' TARGET PCnUAnON ' RANGE OF SERVICES ' PROBLEMS ' SUCCESSES ' RECONKENOATIONS ' RESQURCEIUSBI ^ 



Ink' 
Unit* 



U20 



0 Pri villi 
iirvlci ismcy, 
includii mtdm* 
till child ciri 

0 Supirvtiid i|iiri* 
■ml fKlllty 
Htlh llfi iklUi 
Irilning 



0 Agwcy iiialttid 
Grini propMil 
md projici mi 
ipprovid, liiir 



0 Voulh ISM 16-21 
0 Rifirrili irm DSI 



0 Youth Mlnliln ipirttml 
fielllty undir M^rvl* 
lion 

0 Indlvlduil md group 

iklll dmlopMnli Hllh 

HMkly comlly 

ipiikir, ij., wid cir 

tilnptrion 
0 Hull bt Irwelvid In 

fulhIlMdiyietlvlly 
0 4 ilir livil tytiM 

froi fully luptrvltid 

•ellvllln 10 full tilf* 

mpomlblllly 
0 UNkly illpmd buid on 

youih'i iimlngi 
0 Foreid iivlngi plm 
0 Aflireirt for 1 yiir 
Q 2 ipirlMnli Hilh S*4 

youlh pir unll 



0 HilnliininG con* 
ililml floM of 
rifirrili 

0 SoM youlh nol ibli/ 
Mllvilid lo Mln* 
liln diy icllvlly, 
••9>i flilllng ip In 
Ihi mnlng 

0 ProbluN iitoclilid 
Hllh "throHitMy*> 
youlh, i.fl., «M* 
llonal fiMNi of 
hiving no fMlly 



osiiff II kiy iliMnit 
ipproNh 10 proRfM 

objNllvn; con* 
ililtnl iiMrvlilon; 
uliMlihlng 
nlillomhlpi 

0 Amuii of rulM li 
InlinMdiili Ifvil 
of iimclurt boiHHn 
foilir cin Md 
irmlttiin to 
Indtpmdinci 

0 Living Hllh pitri 
•lloM youlh to 
Uim nlilloMhlp 
•nd coopinllon 
tkllli 

0 Livili lyilM givti 
ttnii of Mv««enl 



oNmI Hllh piopli 
rumlng progriM 
to liim Mhit 
Mxhl flu 

0 Idmllfy btllifi, 
goili Md objic* 
llvii Hilhin fund* 
Ing coMlrilnli 

oDivilop living 
•rringiMni ilil* 
lir lo Hhil youlh 
Hill bt lUi 10 
ifford 



0 CoMunily r^prtttn* 
lillvH II ijMikirt 

0 GEO progriM 

0 Nmlil hiilih 

0 Noipllil, 
phytic I m 

0 Agtncy rttourctt, 
i.g., coumillng 

otfilfiri dipirtMni 

0 Public ichooli 



I 



I 



0 Privili 

0 ApirlMHl living 
Hllh llfi iMIli 
Ininlng 



0 Agmey mlizid 
youlh igH 16*21 
iKkid homing 
riiourcM 

0 ProgrM divtlopid 
for CHINS 



0 Youlh igM 16*21 

0 Rifirnli through 
DSS 



0 Youth Mlnliln 4 2*b«t* 
rooa ipirtMnit ulihout 
24 hour i^Mrvlilon 

0 Youth MSI Mlnliln full 
diy progrM 



11302 



0 ApirlMnli fundid 
through foiiir 
ciri dolliri, 
housing iulh«rlly 
ubildiiii rml, 
CoNKnIly Divil* 
ofMinl Corp. OMM o Forced tivlngi plm 
butldtfHi Md DSS 
conlricit for 
counMling 



olOucek llfi ikllli 
progrM with flixlbli 
Ml of Mlirlili 



0 subsidy for food ind 
rml 



0 il*Mckly support groifi 

0 Indtvidul counssling 
and advocacy 



0 Hiinlaining rifir* 
nil of youlh nidy 
lo porticlpota In 
progrM 

0 RooMiti confllcli * 
wit ntgoiliii md 
contract 

0 Lack iliff lo 
mforci Hnv rulii, 
need lo deal with 
violiliofts 

0 Keeping progrM full 

( 

0 Finding alternatives 
for youlh not Horking 
out in progrM, i.g. 
temporary foster 

1 hone for suspensions | 



0 Ability to Hork nlth 
approprlsti youth, 
B.g. ihoM Hllh s 



» Cosnltisnt and In* 
volvMMni of Bisff, 
o.g. usa of Judgsmt 

> ProgrM cnatas 
itnsa of Mfaneii, 
a.g., youlh fMl 
lacura md UMled in 



ApirlienI selling Is 
likt fMily unit 



0 Kaid lots of 

siMlna 
oRMd tltsratura, 

i.fl.i "Rsaetlvt 

Deprtulon^ 
0 Katd iinielura, 

e.g., curftw 
0 Dafina rtfarril 

crilaria 
0 Mead lo plan for 

youlh nol inrking 

out 

0 Conblna education 
with iMloyMnt 

oReiliie this |i 
"laddeit" grMp ai 
reality lels In. 
a.9.i lack fMlly 
resources 



I 



0 CosRunlly Oavalop* 
■ml Corp., a.a.. 
ouns and rehabill* 
lalad building 

ODSS 

0 Nouaing Authority 

0 Local col lege 

0 FMlly planning 

0 Employers 

0 Encourage fMlly 
conlKl 

0 As nsny Bs can lo 
teach you lo depend 

1 on coHnuni ly | 
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tV Of PKOGilANS 

10 UITH VMYINO OEGREEt OF SUPERVISION (Contlnuid) 



TVFE OF nnVIDEX MOMDCVELOPEO TMGET POPUIATION MNGE OF SERVICES 



PROBLENS 



SUCCESSES 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



RESOURCES USED 



0 Multi'lirvici, 
rMldmtiil child 
ctn agency 



0 Apartmnt living ■odtl 



0 D«vciop«d proflrM 
through txjNrimci 
with • Nw England 
atati*i larviet 



0 Indaptndmt living 
ai coi^pontnt of 
i0tncy larvica 
contlnuM 



0 Youth agta 16-16 
and oldir, if fund* 
Ing aval labia 

0 9SS raforrala to 
to aganey progriai 



0 4 typM of living 
arrangtMntat 

1. LIVING PARTNER - 6-9 
iontha« youth livta Hith 
yougn adult to loam 
t%%kf of living on own 

2. ROOHIHO NOUSE - youth 
rHidn alonti agancy 
haa ralatlomhip Mlth 



S. OPEN COfMJHlTV - 
youth lIvM In apartitnt 
aatting 

4. COMMUNITY lASEO COUN- 
SEL|N« • dirKt payMnt 
to youthi BUpportlvt 
aarvlcM 

oMuit Mintain full day 
ictwlty, a.g., Mork and 
GEO 

0 Sliding Bcala aiiialdy 
for living aMMraaa 
baaad on lavtl and 
ability to aam 

0 6-8 houra Malcly of 
advocacvi counaalingi 
outraachi crlala intar- 
vcntloni and trKldng 

0 Ueckly "youth group" 
Meta 

0 Calcbrationai rltM of 
pataaga and social ixing 

0 Actlvt follOMup M 
aurrogata fMliyi t.g., 
Invita to holidays and 
Ktivitiaa 

0 TcM ipproKhi ineludea 
fMlly lyatcM consul- 
tmt and fmily therapy 



0 Coawnity avaranaaa 
of what prograi la 
doing and why 

0 Drug/alcohol 
dapmdancyi aigii 
axpariiintatlon, 
addtctioni braaking 
faiily cycla 

0 Prograi flaxibility 
to iwat Individual 
mad 



0 Davilop larger net* 
work of raaources 
for youth to achieve 
auccMai a.g.i 
people to turn to 

0 Providing support 
network of trainingi 
•(jperviaion and 
beck*tv for etaff 
to Mka independent 
deelafona 

0 Inclusion of conu* 
nity ralationa to 
gain support for 
firogroi, e.g., 
ianalorosi churchaai 
police, Judgea, 
civic groups 



0 gegin ulth agency 
board to develop 
.aenaa of need for 
prosrai In orient >, 
tat ion and to plan 
aa autual prNaaa 

0 login conserva- 
tively 

0 Hire consultant 
Hith anperience 

0 Recognlie progrei 
Mill have atagea 
of developnent 



0 Wiatever la avail- 
able es each youth 
haa different netda 

oOlS 

0 State and local 
uelfara depertemte 

0 Lendlords 

0 Rent eiiieldy 
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V OF PROGRAMS 

iRMM UHICN PROVIDE A CONTINUM OF lERVlCEl FROH SKIUI TRAINING TO APARTMENT LIVING (Conlinutd) 



.II".?!."'^'"" HOWOEVIlOPfO lARCEl POPUIATION ' RANGE OF KRVICEI ' PRQ8LENS ' tUCCESSEI ' RECQHKENOATIQNS ' RESOURCES USED ^ 



0 Prlvili, nenprofll 

0 Ruldtnliil 
(riilMnI progrn 
uhtch incorporilH 
Indwtntent living 
ikiUi trilning 
•nd iMrlMnl 
living 



0 Youth irowing ip 
In ruldtnliil 
iriilMnl cmlir 
Iwli fMily 
riiourcM 

0 Riiiirchtd olhir 
tndtpcndmi living 



0 Vwthi ovir igt U 

0 tndtptnlinl ipirl* 
■mil for youlh 
ovir 17 

0 tupporl Md ifiir 
ciri unlll 20 If 



0 Won ibli to bt 
Mri flixiUi It 
ignwy li privili 



oCOCD llvlrv 



0 Experlwllil llfi liiUli 
irilning btglm iirly, 
i.g.. M^loymnl it 
101 U 

oVocilioml ikllli 
Iriining 

0 Colligi for pra*indi* 
pmdmci prtporilion 
Ihw MwriMnl lObii* 
dlitd by igmy unlll 
youlh li iilf'iuffl- 
citnl 

0 CiMworli iirvlcM in 
•iimllil to Hfporl 
youth 

0 rorcid iivlngi progrM 
0 Ciriir iiplorillon 
iirvlcti providtd 



0 EMnelpiltd youlh o Education Componmi 
in lontly ind OED, vonllonil 

•Ml Ijf Influfnetd by lidl li nndtd for 
nogollvt peiri fulun 



0 Nalnlilntng 
•i|)loyMnl 

0 Olhin IiIm idvon* 
tigi of youlh froi 
ihilltnd tnviron* 
Mnl| I.g., tnvolvt* 
Mnl ullh drugi, 

rOOMNiM 



0 Youth Ml provi 
iblllly to urn 
prlvlltgii 

0 Agtncy conlwii for 
JolM 



0 KnoM lirgtl popu* 

lilloninddon<l 

■Ik (I.g., foflir 

cm Nlih dilin* 

quml youth) 
oEifhiilit "tight 

lint" ipprooch • 

youlh iMt provt 

ibilliy 
0 IS not MQlc ogt, 

kHp to 21 II 

nttdtd 
0 Slirl prtporitton 

iirly 
0 ProgrM luii bt 

fliRlbli and ibli 

to chingi 
0 ProgrM luii bt 

ixperl Willi 



0 Eif}leviri Mho in 

donon 

0 Vocillonil ichooli 

0 GEO progriM 

0 Volunlttn 

0 churchii md comm* 
nity rtcriillon 



I 



I 



I 



I 



I 



Rood 



0 Privili igoncy 

0 Mlnallon group 
hom ttilh iidllR 
mining md ii^r- 
vitid apirlMnl 
living 



0 Youlh igti 16 1/2 
10 IS 

0 Rifirnli froM 
county juvtnlli 
iirvlCM ind itili 
•oclil lirvlcit 



0 9*12 mnlh progrM in 
liirning mvlroiMnl 

0 S Mik icrtming phaii 
folloHidby4 lovoli 
Livtli 112 • lift 
ikllli Irilning ind 
MployMfll 

Ltvil S * irmiillon 
to own iporlMnl 
Livil 4 * iflircin 

0 Eneoungi youlh to nikt 
rispooitbli choicti 
ullh cleir ccmeaueneei 
for viol It ions of 
progrM 

0 cipicity to iirvi 
fi youth 



0 Identifying odiquili 
funding niourcH 

0 ProgrM li ntu ind 
Hill divitoping 

0 Rtgriiilon m chmgi 
livilii niponil* 
blliiy inercMi li 
ftirtd 

0 fundi Hill nudxr 
of iliff, I.g., 

burnout 

0 The needineis of 
youth li drilning on 
iliff and resources 



0 ProgrM lUoui youlh 
to iKptrltnci riill* 
till of Indtptndmci 
Mdllfi choicii 

0 Opportunity to liim 
to llvi uith othiri 

0 9w lupport 

0 Youth hivt poiitivt 
eRperiineci with 
idultt 



0 Identify itcun 
fusing niourcii 
md Mintiln 
•dequita itiff 

0 SpKify tirgtt 
populition 

0 Identify connunlty 
riiourcii 

0 ProgrM should 
"fit" uithineoai* 
iunity mvlrooMnt 



0 fin Otpirtitnt 

0 Imurmci coN^Mnlii 

0 %«k rtpnitntittvtt 

oNtntil hNlth 
rtiourcis« i.g., 
Ditox Uniti 
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IV OF PROORANS 

WM UHfCH WWlOE A OMTINUM OP SCRViCCI FROM fKlUS TRAINUQ TO APARTMENT LIVING (Continued) 



.II?!.?!.???!f!?!! (fWDSVILOPIO TARGET RmATION * RANGE OF ICRVICCI ' NORIENS 



WCCESSES RECQNNENOATIOHS RESOURCEI U8C0 



t for 
I 



962 



oPrWiti child 
Mifiri agmey 

0 Coiblnitlon 
progrMof Itfi 
•kllU trilning to 
iportMnt living 



0 Coriblntd iffort 
ot iflMcy and Dtl 
progrM dtvtlop* 
■tnt, Mmcy 
Idtntlflodnttd 
•ndiollcltid for 
t contrict 



0 Milii and fimhi 

HOI 16-20 

0 ProgrM fundod by 
ititii and rw by 
priviti igmey 



0 k conponint progroM to 
liam ikllli 

1) youth llvo In itiffod 
ipirtMnt for up to 
1 yoir 

2) youth llvo in omI- 
iMporvliod opartMnt 
lubfldltod for 
6 ionthi 

S) llfo iMIlo taught In o Nolghbori and coa- 

oun or fottor hoM 
M oftorcara larvlcai 

for 6 Mnthi 



0 Approprlitontti 
of rofirrali to 
progrM • vouth 
mat bt abla to 

function In ccnu 
nitv, Hith M^r- 
viiton 

0 Locating homing 



I 



0 Coumallng through child 
cira and loclil work 
itiff 

I 



nnitv Mv rHlit 
facility in arii 

0 Zoning rtgulitiona 



0 Ability to ba 
fliNibla in Modi« 
fying prograa and 
indlvidualiiing 
aMpport iirvicii 
to cliant ability 

0 Mipert for agmey 
and Dtl to wrk 
togathar 

0 ProgrM ii volw« 
tary, youth KJit 
agrn to 
pirtlcipata 



0 coMunication 
Hith contract 
iQurea to Idtntify 
population and 
othir ivillabli 
iirvlcii bafora 
bagin 

0 Virify loning and 
agincy rtputition 
in coMwnlty 



0 public ichool 
lyitai 

0 Comal Ing cantar 

0 lalf'halp gr«^ 

0 Toun civic cantar 
for ithlitici 

0 Local cQ^panlai for 
o^ployunt 

0 Noapitil Htela* 
tory cara wit| 
a.g. raiponia to 
"ntfdintii" of 

youth 



0 Privita child cira 
agmey 

0 Coibinition Ufa 
ikilli training to 
ipirtMent living 



0 idantification of 
youth igii lf>2l 
ai Mtt naglactad 
paopla in lociaty 

0 tirvica gap ai 
youth ralaaiad 
Htthout lupport 
fall ai ara not 
praparad to aim a 
living and Ixk 
altarnatlvai to 
tnititutional cira 

0 yrota grant pro- 
poial and uai 

funded 

0 Lairned of idaa 

rron 1972 
axpariinca Hith 
Dr. JiroM Nillir 
in lllinoii 



0 Mala and fMola 

youth agat 17-21 

0 Will accept tian 
paranti 

0 Rcfarrali froa 
DFR, ichool dii- 
tricti and privati 
aganeiai (a.g., 
ihaltari) 



0 Financial and itrueturad 
lupport to davalop into 
product iva adult 

0 Preparation phiia beglni 
in 9th grade nith Job 
ikilli 

oMuit lava ISM- 1000 
bafora ontar Independent 
living phaia 

0 Muit ba in high ichool 
or have education plan 
<GED) 

0 independent ipartMnt 
lubaidy of tSOQ for 
6 ionthi, decriaia by 
tSO per Mnth beglming 
7th Mnth Hith weakly, 
phone and eMrgcncy 
tuff lupport 



0 Finding apirtienti 
to rent by Rtnorii 
a.g. CMlgnar^ land* 
lord blackllit 

0 Vouihi ara lonely 
and becoM aiiy 
tirgita to ba mad, 
e.g., by helping a 
runauay 



0 Program glvai hope 
to diiperatai e.g., 
provfdn altamatlva 
to atrnt Ufa 

0 Diter youth froi 
crlRinal ayitai 

0 Help youth tranat* 
tlon fron iMtitu* 
tion to Independence 
Hith iiiiport and 
Ikilli but laii 
rigid itructura 

0 "Safety nef* iMoui 
youth to Mka irrora 
Hithout being 
dliiitara 

0 Opportwtty for 
youth to leirn froia 
niitikci 



0 Diligenca of 
iffort to beain 
progran to fill 
deiperata need 

0 Talk Hith othara 
Mho hiva axperi* 
enea in effort to 
avoid pitfalla 

0 AM youth need to 
liimllfa Ikilli 



0 Rig Hrothar program 

0 CoMunlty 
volwtnra 

0 JTPA 

0 Suner youth 
eiploiMnt 

0 Public achool for 
GEO 



I 



I 
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V OF P R 0 C R A H S 

MAHS MtCK MOVlOE A (.tMTIIMM DF SCRVtCEl FROM KILLI TRAINING TO APARTMENT UVINQ (ConMnutd) 



UH OF PROVIDER NOb DEVELOPED ' .ARflET POPUATION ' RANGE OF KRVICE8 



PROBLEMS 



lUCCEISES 



' RECOHKEMOATIONS ' RESQURCEI USED 



Mmor 0 Prlvili. ruldtn* 
(III child ciri 
•Stnev with spirt* 
■tnl living coi> 
ponml 



»I07 



0 Agtncv IdtnllfM 
ntid for Hrvie t 
(0 irmalllon 
youth Um Imll* 
lullonil lining 
lo Indipindinci 
•I illimillvi lo 
dlichirgi 

0 Agtney lurviyid 
youth to dilinilni 
iirvlci ind pro* 
irM ntidt 



0 Mill youth igii 
16 to 21 

0 Rifirrili fro* 
loclil iirvlci 
provldiri to 

Stney cwtril 
fici for Intiki 



0 louth Mintiln 3 itory 
fKlllty Hlthi^rvl* 
lion 

0 6 to 12 Knth proirM 
Ineludti iirlii of H 
tlfi iMUiHorkihopi, 
Niikly houii Mitlngi, 
full or pirt*tlM 

lo^t, iivlngi pro* 
srM Md NMkly piynnt 
to pfogrM 

ouii cf comity volun* 
tun for vlilting 
r«iourci 

0 ProgrM urvM 6 youth 



0 Ability of youth to 
idjuit to friidM of 
progrii if tir 
Inttltutionil/hflM 
iitting 

0 Niid tohivi tiM 
llMlti for youth to 
COflplltl KtlvltlH, 
i.g., chorii 



0 Addition of tiM 
llnlti for co^)li* 
tlon of Mtlvltlii 

0 Nuit Mintiln M* 
ployamt to rimln 
\n progrM 

oClirlflcitlon of 

llMltl 



0 Eitibllih icriin* 
Ina critirli for 
climti II pir* 
loml liimi of 
youth nud to bi 
•ddriiiid bifori 
ibli to idjuit to 
progrM tvtn 
thouflh My Mid 
Iirvlci 



0 JTPA 

0 Job Corpi 

0 Locil buslniii 
ptopli for iklUi 
Mrkihopi, I.g., 
bmk, Imurmei 

0 Nidicil Md dtntil 
clinlci 

0 fxtUc trmiporli* 
tlon 



I 



I 



I 



ving 



6016 



0 Priviti iMramcy 
ihiltir Iirvlci 

0 Coobiration I' 
ikilii trilnlny 
md ipirtMnt 
living 



0 Agmey Idmtlflid o NomIiii 
n^ for long tini 

^ ^ * fw 
ho-. mth 



III youth 
16* » 



0 Rifirrili froii 
ommdprobitlon 
dipirtMnt 



oLIfi iklUi trilning 
bifori mtir "firiduiti* 
progrM of Indipindent 
ipartMnt iilth ii^r- 
Villon md InforMl 
iftirciri 

0 Agmcy hii co*progrMi 
for vocitloml md idu* 
citlonii iklUi 

0 An diviloping voluntNr 
idvlior progrM 



0 Funding by pirion 
rithir thin ilot 

CMtld loifll 



Coneriti iirvlcii 
toMit futun 11 fi 
nttdi, I.g., CED, 
drlvir*i [Icmii. 
vocitlenal 



oEitibllihcrltirii o Prcbit Ion dipt 
to icncn Md In* o OVFS 
cludt In contrKt 
Hith PSI 



0 Idmtlfy itibli 
funding riiourci 



0 public llllltMCI 

oUIN 
0 VoluntHri, i.g.. 

R.S.V.P. 
0 Locil igmcy 
workiri to 
gentriti rifirrili 
0 United Wiy 
0 Mrdtn Stito Not* 
work CMlltlon 
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Y OF PROGRAMS 

IRANS UNICK PROVIDE A CONTlNUUN OF SERVICES FROH (ICILLS IRAUINQ TO APARTHENT LIVING (Continued) 



,111^5 OF MOVIOER OEVIIOPEO TARGET POPtAATION RANGE OF SERVICES ' PRMLENS ' SUCCESSES 



thi 



208 



0 PrIviU, Mill* 
iirvlci ifliney 

0 Coiblmllon llfi 
ikllli (rilnino 
Md M^rvliid 
llvlrv 



0 Agmcy btom pro* 
RPM for aglnt'Qul 
foilir ciro youth 
to fill iirvlci 
Sip 

0 Hodil adapted froi 
urvicii provided 
to divilopMntiUy 
diiablidandMl- 
ttply handlcappid 
popuUtlon 



0 Youth ogM 17*21 o co>|irth«nilvt iirvlcii 

^ ^ in provided to lach 

0 Nil DOM for your4 porion 

"difficult" youth o Lift ikllli trilnlrv 
through ixpirlinci of 
0 ProgrM hii boon living In iportMnt Hith 
•xpandtd to ruch 24 hour •eciii to loptr* 
broedor rmgi of vlilon 
youth In 1986 o Vscitlonil trilning 
^ . liidino to wployunt, 

0 Rifirrili frofl OYFS iirvIci worki Nith 
II coMuilty 
M^rt pinon 
oCurrmtlyiirvfiM 
youth 

0 Nuun relitlora and 
iix iducitlon 

0 loclil/rMriitlonal 
progrM 

0 Full Mdlcil/dtntil ciri 



I 



I 



I 



0 Nijorlty of youth 
hivt bctn tn low 
fori of out of hoM 
plKiMAt and COM 
to proorw unpri* 
pirtd for Indipond* 
tnt living 
0 TouthU Motional 
dliibllltiM My 
iffMt thilr iblllty 
to Mrk and hold 
jobi 

0 Rifirrili of ««lxtd» 

dlMt groqp 
0 Lack of altimitlvaa 
for thoii uubli to 
Ml progrM. Funding 
hii botn obtilnad to 
conduct ititiHldi 
ntedi iiiiiMent to 
bi utad In divil* 
oping Mra progroM 

0 Lagal atitm Mkii 
progrM voluntary for 
youth ovir iga IS 

1 I 



0 Opportunity to ih 
voiDg paopli aroH* 
Ing, hiving lUima* 
tlvaa 

0 Youth living Inda* 
pandmtly and aiiia* 
ing ratponalbtllty 
for ailf 

0 Youth riturning to 
ichool and thinking 
In tirM of carnr/ 
forMl training 
progrMi 

0 cooptritlva rila* 
tlonihtpi ulth DYFS, 
NN, 00 and liglili* 
turi 

0 Poaitlva prill 
covariga 



RECONHENOATIONS 



0 RMognlii 101 
out populition 
Includti rangt of 
naadi * mid for 
target groqp. 
icrtentng critirli 
andcoifiatlbtltty o 

0 Adequati atiff to 
Mnitor activity 
of youth and to o 
provide dtrMt 
contact 0 

0 Niy need to 
divilop groqp hoM o 
II traniitlonal 
phiii be fori apart* o 
Mnt living which 
My need luiraneii 
in cosnunity, e.g., o 
toning 

0 Eniuri continuity o 
of ciri It iBi 21 
for thoca who 
cannot bacoM 
fully Independent 



RESOURCES USED 



0 Agency hee fader* 
Illy fwded Job 
placeient iirvtci 

0 Foitir Pirent Aiac. 

0 Kay builnau and 
coonuntty periona 

0 Vocational rehab 

0 YNCA 

0 Medical cllntci 

0 Day triatient pro* 
graM« e.g., N.N. 

Public Bchoola 

"Any raaourcB that 
Bxiata" 



I 



0 Prlviti, reaiden* 
till child cira 
agency 

0 Cort)lnatlon of 
lifi Mkllli train- 
ing, group hoM 
and iKperlential 

Independent living 



0 Outgrmrth of 
Uildimaii Ceep 
ProgrM, iftir 
itabillii baliivlor 
Mnv youth lack 
fMily riiourci 



0 Mall youth agii 
U*21 frM 
ln*houai progrM 

0 Nijorlty frM 
OSS referrili 



0 leach vocational and 
Ufa ikllla through 
acadMic and iKperlen* 
tial liirning 

0 Youth plan Mnm, do 
Mai prep 2 diyi per 
week 

0 Develop "vlalting fMl* 
Ilea" through wildernaia 
ProgrM . 

0 Transition frM progrM 
to wsMpcrviied IWing 
Nith iftercare 



0 Trmiltlon frM 
rigid BtMuhara to 
frecdM of laia 
itruetured progrM 

0 Motivating youth to 
Bsiuw iilf*reipon* 
ilbility 

0 obtilning financing 
to Inltiiti progrM 



0 Tiach ability to 
accept BBlf*rBBpon* 
liblllty, to live la 
a fMily, and to 
learn aoclallzatlon 
akllla 



oNuat have dnlra 
to help youth 
without rKolvIng 
a lot of mnetary 
coqMMetion 

0 Eatabltih conu* 
nity export for 
aervlce 

0 Social aifport 
baaa, e.g., church 
affiliation 



0 Public Bchoola 
0 SMtarlan agency 

oOSS 

0 Mental health Dept. 



0 Local coMunlty« 
B.g., Jobs 

0 CoMuntty volun* 
teera are home* 
pirenta 
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Of PROGRAMS 

AMI WHICN nOVIDE A CMTIiMJN OF SERVICES FRON SKILLS TRAININQ TO APARTMENT LIVING (Continual) 



TtPE OF PROVIOEH ' NOU DEVELOPED ' TARGET POPULATION ' RAUGE OF SERVICES ' PROILEHS 



SUCCESSES REC0MHENDAT:0N$ ' RESOURCES USED 



0 Priviti noo'profit 
child ciri i9«ncy 

0 Coibinition pro* 
sm with lift 
•Mill triinint 
•nd iMrimnt 
living 



0 Agmcy idmiifltd 
concim for vouih 
Nho in *puohtd 
or "dMptd" 
fron lyiiM 

0 Applltd for grwi 
f rM DHNS 



0 Youth igH 17*19 
who iri iMVing 
child Mifiri 
lyiiM Niihoui 
mvkd iltllli 



0 Ltvili lyiiM froi 
fotiir hOM to i^r* 
vlitd luppori to own 
iporiMfii 

oliilc iklll dtvilopMnt 
currlcului for llfi 
Iltllli 

0 Job ihrouph proarnilon 
fron tklllfaulldlng to 
job club to plKtMnt to 
folloNup Ufppori 

0 Forctd iivlngi proflrM 

0 "1 on 1 luddy Notch" for 
conuliy roll iodtl 

0 Support groi^md Indl* 
vidual comollng 



0 SyiiM doei not 
illoH youth to llv« 
Indapifldintly or ait 
CCD until 18 

0 Funding to uy 
foitir fMlllii 

0 Youth In ciri in 
iMt "itrong" and 
foil Into bid pat* 
tornt, o.g., drugi 

0 Ridbctlon In ii^r* 
Villon and Kcount* 
ability 

0 Now foitor faiMy 
vltw youth, 0.9., 
goal la to pronota 
indapendinca not to 
prottct 



0 Progroi to fill 
mjor gapi oa thin 
U lorgi naad for 
iirvico 

0 Succtti In lipicting 

policy 

0 Ineniio aiMnntii 
of lorvlco Mtd 

0 Opportunity to 
diilgnjwtf triititnt 

iCRli iinuaf 



0 Niki conful coi* 0 Nantil hiilth 

Rjnity llnkuii iirvlcii 
for cooparitlon 

oDNS 

0 Exttniivi itirt*ip 

phiii for planning o court 

0 Tnin Btaff uho o Noolth clinic 
•n Bbli to work 

with difficult 0 Council of 

youth Coomnity Sorvicat 



0 Eitabliih icraan* 
ing critorlo to 
liilt dlvtnlty 
of population 



oUniviriity for 
tdueitionil uiaia* 
iienti and Itgal 

clinic 



I 



I 



0 Rteognlza lultipla o Planned Paranthood 
needi of youth 

1 I I 



0 Privata, roaldin* 
tial child cart 



0 Coabination of 
Ufa ikilli train* 
Ing and ufiarviitd 
apartnant living 



0 Program btgan uith 
1 apartnent aa 
agmcy idantifltd 
youth OKpariancing 
lota of prograaa 
aftar laavino 
taaching family 
groi^ hona and 
ratuming to tm 



0 D'evaloped to pro* 
vida continuui of 
cara 



oEMtlonally dia* 
turbad Mia youth 
agH 16*17 

oDavalopadulth 
futdt froai Kiuinia, 
Unitad Way, county 
and atata 

0 Rafarrala froi 
DSS. Juvinlla 
Court, achoola, 
paranta. youth, 
itntal haalth, 
lau anforcment 
and Haven Noma 



0 1A*24 Mnth progriM 
baaad 05 a taach'no plan 
of k lavala, ulin In* 
craaaing ratponilblllty 
to pay oun coat aa pro* 
oraaa, with youth living 
In luparviaad apartmnt 
aatting 

oLtfa akllla through 
workbook 

0 Partlclpata in achool 
and part*tiaa aaploymnt 
or hava full*ti«a Job, 
if not achool 

oUaa conponinta of raali* 
ty tharapy and taaching 
fanily Rodil 

0 Astiat in trantitlon to 
own ipartmnt or failly 

oOevalopIng volunteer 
progrM 



0 Failure of youth 
to cooparataulth 
atructura of pro* 
groM. e.g.. accept* 
Ing raipontlbility. 
working^ curftu 



0 Each youth la aaan 
aa a auccaaa 

0 Individual auccaaa 
variaa, e.g., 
•ehiaveeient on 
Bocial akllla or 
Job akllla 



0 Proa and coni of 
aperteient progrei 
PROS * Youth hava 
oun apace to aKpa* 
riantially laern 
through triel and 
error 

CONS • iMk of 
groqp living nay 
lead youth to 
uithdrau and iao* 
lata aalf; yout:t 
need to odjuit to 
freedoai of RinlMl 
aMpervialon 
RECOHHENO * to 
continue working 
with other Prepa* 
ration for Inde* 
pendent Living 

frogreis to aitab* 
lih an independ* 
ent living network 
atateuide 



0 Juvenila Court 
OOSS 

0 Mental health 
0 KiMin(& 

0 state aeployneni 
•gtncy 

0 Vocational rehab 

0 Coeauiity, e.g., 
youth entarpriaat, 
etfiloyera, IHCA, 
Red Croaa, police 
dept., neutpepera, 
churchea, atata 
parka 
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/ uF PROGRAMS 

m% UHiCK PROVIDE A CONTiNUUH OF SERVICES FRON SKILLS TRAtMlMO TO APARTMENT LIVIMO (Continued) 



TVPE OF PROVIDER HOU OEVELOPEO TARGET POPULATION RANGE OF SERVICES PRuRLENS ^ SUCCESSES 



* RECONHEN0AT10N& ' RESOURCES USED ^ 



'•n'l 0 Privitt 



0 OrM^ hoRM which 
Incorporiti lift 
ikllli triining 
And turtMnt 
Hvint 



0 Aomcy Idmlifiid o Ovtr i^t 16 1/2 
med II youth iitro 

txitlng uipripirid o Svpport MrvlcH 
for Indiptfidinci to igi 20 
•nd Mr« rttumlng 
to cirt 



oLift ikllli trilnlng In 
k kay coipontntii Jobi, 
Mbcition, rolitlomhlpt 
•ndhont livN 

oSltvfli froi ikilli 
trtlning to tramltlonal 
ppartmnti tilth incrtii* 
Ing priviltsti tt tich 
Itvtl 

0 ithtvior Mdtflcitlon 

point lyitM for 

itrociurt 
0 Subfldizt trmtltlon to 

ipariMnt for 3 mnthi 
0 Fiilly viiiting niourct 

proflrM, i.g.« for 

ChrlitMt 
0 Groi^ and IndivldUil 

counitl Ing 
0 StrvH S yoMth por group 



0 On rHchliMi ige ia 
youth My thin?* 
plini and mi it»y 
to conpUli pfogrM 

0 Nnd for MMrltnet 
biitd Uirnlng 



0 FUxIbiUty to 
lecoMMditt lndi< 
viduil In irtii of 
ikiU divtlopMnt 



0 Nitd to dtvilop 
mpport lyitM In 
locil irti, t.g., 
Jobi. coRnunlty 

, MTvtctl, 

rMourcti 

0 Locitlon In rurti 
irei My llMlt 
HCftii to Jobi and 
living •rrangtnent 
rtMurcei 



0 JTPA 

0 Alcohol abUM 
oroupi 

0 Counitl Ing and 
■entil hHlth 
Mrvlcai 

0 Nikino It On Your 
Oun. lift ikllli 
uorkbook 



I 



I 



I 



in 



0 Privita 

0 RHldMtiil pro' 
grii, cQRi)iMtion 
of lift ikilli 
•nd txptriintitl 

independmt living 



0 Recogniitd youth 
1011 17*21 Htro 
"floating around" 
without lufficlint 
Mtivition. ikdla 
•nd tducitlon for 
lucceiiful Inda* 
pmdcnea 

0 Ai rauufca for 
igmey ctlinti 
ifttr agt 10 



0 Agmcv cllmti 
I9U 17-21 

0 In lait ytar had 
119 rafarrila for 
IS alota 



0 Youth raiponilbli for 
■alntananca of mldtnca 
uidar iHMrviilon of 
housa pirant 

0 Youth pay 1100 par Mnth 
to agancy of volinturi 
for 30 houri of larvica 

0 Education and/or nploy 
nnt MJit ba Minlilned 

0 Nuit iiva 40-60X of 
aarnlnga 

0 Trimltlon to apirtucnt 
onca iivlngi raidl S2000 



0 Otptndent on church 
and comunlly for 
funding which UrUi 
behivlor tolaritad 
on caipjt (a.g., 
dru0i| m), youth 
iMt pladga to not 
tngiga In luch 
behivlor 



0 ProgrM itiya with 
youth to provide 
parenting and 
itructura youth 
need to finish 
growth procaaa 

0 7 youth are In 
college 

0 Aftercare groi4» 
available as long 
ei youth cirei to 
participate 



0 Hive aufflclant c JTPA 
fundi to Mo It 
rlght«« e.g. ateft 
and therapy 



0 Uetkly groi^ m 
for aftercare 



itlngi 



0 Define llilti of 
prograi In ten« 
of populetlon and 
Btnicture 

0 Accept role of 
"pircnt" and 
hiterdi releled to 
parenting youth 

oFKlllty In 
comunlty to ba 
Bore tolerant and 
flexible In 
axpectetlont 



0 public achooli e.g. 
GEO teehnlcel 
training 

0 Any coMunlty 
flroupa 

0 Negotiating with 
corporation to 
iponior youth 
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on OF PROQMNI 
(K.fl., OROP'IM CENrEM, AOOIEICENT m\S) (Continued) 



m Of nwrn^ hw oeviioped ' imcet populuion ' nmce of ienvicei 



PROIIENS SUCCESSES SecONNCNOATlOHS NEtOURCCI USEO 



) CoMorlfui of 0 NtvlliKii ttrilir o Oldir •dolHctnli 
Indtpindml coUaboriHvt of 

living privldiri ••rvlci providiri 
In tliu of 

NiMMhUMtU 



0 3d progriM ihrouBhoul 
Htw Knglind. «neoi<pN«* 
Ing couMtillng. Indi* 
ptndtnl living progriM 
•ndiUKhid riildtnlitl 
progriM 

oum bi holding! 
rigionii confirmci, 
nwsltlUr, ItgUltUvt 
idvoctcy 



IMUN (0 bi 0 NiNoehmolto 
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CHAPTER 4 

SERVICES TO ADOLESCENT FOSTER CHILDREN 



4-1. Theoretical Basis . The foster care population has become 
an increasingly older group of children. This change 
necessitates looking at the special needs of that age group in 
our substitute care program. Adolescence is a time of 
preparation for the future. Adolescence for many foster children 
is a time of confusion and self-doubt brought on by the 
circumstances of their being in foster care. Whether they are in 
care from deprivation or conflict? whether they have been in for 
ten years or ten days, they present problems requiring solutions 
that are not always the same solutions we have used in working 
with younger children in foster care. As they berjin their 
adjustment to the adult world, foster parents aivfl foster care 
staff must help the teenage foster child cope w/th identity 
crises, vocational training and job searches, hc;!3t^^old and money 
management issues and many other aspects of the growing up 
process. This chapter has as its purpose the singlincj out of 
adolescence as a time of special concern for staff an^l foster 
parents. This is accomplished by highlighting the various laws, 
rules, regulations and programs that focus on adolescents and 
young adults. 

4-2. Independent Living . 

a. Purpose . This section establishes policies and 
procedures regarding the implementation of the placement option 
of independent living made available by the 1984 Legislature. An 
amendment to the statute allows the department or licensed child 
placing agencies to place a 16 or 17 year old youth "...in his 
own unlicensed residence^ or in the unlicensed re^sidence of an 
adult who has no supervisory responsibility for ths child, 
provided that the department or licensed child*placing agency 
retains responsibility for the child," Section 409 .175 (3) (e) , 
P.S. 

b. Scope . The policies and procedures estc^blished for 
this program apply to departmental foster care staff who have 
older foster children in their caseload who may be more 
appropriately placed outside family or group home settings. 
These policies and procedures have been developed t:o ensur that 
it will work best. It describes the case planning implications 
of this option, describes acceptable living arrangements and 
establishes standards for frequency* of counselor/client contact 
necessary to assure that the department effectively maintains 
responsibility for the youth. 

c. References . Section 409.175(3) (e) , Florida Statutes. 
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d. Description of Program . The Independent Living Program 
is designed for foster children who are 16 years of age or older. 
Some youth who are not able to return to their family home as a 
result of reunification efforts made on their behalf are also 
unwilling or unable to make the emotional investment necessary to 
enter into a relationship with a new family, in a foster home or 
adoptive placement. These youth may not be willing to accept' or 
be able to benefit from a .gtOM]j home or residential group care 
placement. For this group, whose major life task is to achieve 
self-sufficiency, an unlicensed setting may be an appropriate 
choice. 

e. Eligibility Requirements When considering an 
application for the Independent Living Program, the following 
criteria must be used in deciding whether to approve the 
applicant for inclusion in the program: 

(1) The youth must be at least 16 years of age; 

(2) He must have been in the custody of the department 
for at least six months; 

(3) We must have written approval from his parents, if 
they are available; 

(4) The plan must have the approval of the courts; 

(5) The youth must have an approved -written plan for 
self-sufficiency which is Achievable within 18 months; 

(6) The youth must be able to contribute a minimum of 
$100 per month to his financial support through employment or a 
combination of earned and unearned income; 

(7) The youth must have demonstrated during the 
previous six months in foster care an ability to handle 
independence as evinced by: responsible behavior during 
placement; maintenance of a dependable employment record; 
establishment of a savings program; and maintenance of regular 
attendance at a school or in a training program. (If during this 
six month period the youth has been convicted of a crime, or run 
away then he is not appropriate for independent living.) This six 
month testing period offers the youth who desires independence a 
relatively short period of time to demonstrate the behavior 
necessary for a successful independent living placement. A 
living arrangement sanctioned by the department and the courts 
and a financial subsidy can act as an incentive for those youth 
intent on getting out on their own to prove that they can act 
responsibly. 

(8) Exceptions to these standards must be approved by 
the District Administrator, or his designated representative on a 
case by case basis. 
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f. Financial Maintenance , The budget for the Independent 
Living program is based on the amount an individual can earn 
working a 40 hour week at the minimum wage.^ If a young adult can 
learn to manage his basic living expenses at this level then he 
will be prepared to live independently. Minimum wage currently 
is set at $3.35 per hour. Assuming that an individual works a 40 
hour week he can earn $134 per week or approximately $475 per 
month in take-home pay. 

(1) Using this figure, and rounding up for convenience 
sake, the maximum cost of an individual's room, board, clothing, 
transportation, recreation, personal incidentals and medical 
insurance cannot exceed $475 per month. 

(2) Each young adult wishing to be considered for the 
Independent Living program must have a monthly earned or unearned 
income of $100 or more. (We will discount this amount, giving 
the individual an incentive to earn more than the minimum wage if 
he or she is able to do so.) Every dollar over and above the 
first $100 of income (earned or unearned) will be subtracted at a 
rate of .50 per dollar from $475.00 to determine the amount of 
the Independent Living grant. The amount of the grant will be 
refigured monthly. Deductions will be made for the month 
following the increase in income, rather than during the first 
month in which the increase occurs, in order to assure that the 
individual has advance warning in regard to any decreases in our 
support of their expenses. 

(3) The Independent Living grant will be made out 
directly to the youth. Funds for the grants should be drawn 
directly from the district's residential group care budget or 
from the foster care budget, depending on which program the young 
adult was in at the point that the decision was made to approve 
his or her application for Independent Living. The check may be 
mailed to the youth's address or it may be mailed to the child 
welfare office so the youth who comes to the office to pick up 
his check can report to his counselor at the same time. 

g. Budgeting . The cost of the individual's rent, food, 
clothing, transportation, recreational expenses, etc., must not 
exceed the budgeted amount of $475 per month. Each individual 
being considered for the program is expected to work out a budget 
which takes this amount into consideration. Suitable lodging 
must be located, funds for utility deposits, phone deposits, 
etc., must be put aside in preparation for the child's movement 
into the Independent Living program. If the child has chosen a 
setting where utilities are included in the cost of the rental 
unit (such as a YMCA or YWCA placement or a rented room in a 
private home) they may move into the program sooner, but under no 
circumstances should the department pay these deposits for the 
young adult. It is important that the candidate for the program 
face life as he will find it. This does not prohibit helping the 
youth access any community resources that might assist in 
arranging for these utility deposits. 
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h. Medical Care , Youth in the Independent Living program 
will not be eligible for Medicaid, nor will they be eligible for 
APDC-PC since they are not in licensed settings. Medical 
expenses for these youth will have to be borne by the foster care 
budget, out of general revenue. If the youth is able to secure 
group or individual health insurance through his employment, he 

4 should be encouraged to do so, 

i. Maintenance Fee Collection , Earned and unearned income 
paid to the youth in the Independent Living program is not 
subject to maintenance fee collection since the payments are an 
integral part of the case plan of eventual independence. For 
further information on this exemption to the maintenance fee 
collection process see rule lOM-6 of the Administrative Code, and 
HRSM 55-7, Fee Assessment and Collection, 

j. Selection of Living Arrangement , 

(1) Independent living residences shall meet the 
following minimum standards: 

(a) Be located so as to provide reasonably 
convenient access to schools, places of employment or services 
required by the youth; 

(b) Comply with applicable state and local 
zoning; fire, sanitary and safety regulations (unless the 

. counselor or youth observes violations the assumption will be 
that the residence meets standards) ; 

(c) Be reasonably priced so as to fit within the 

youth's budget; 

(d) Provide a setting which is conducive to the 
development of healthy social relationships; 

(e) Be, in the evaluation of the HRS counselor, 
a suitable living arrangement for starting the youth on the way 
to independence, 

(2) Examples of such living arrangements may include 
boarding houses, rooms for rent in single family dwellings, 
apartments or residences for men and women operated by church or 
civic groups. It will be the responsibility of the youth to 
locate resources, and to identify places for consideration. The 
counselor retains the right to help the youth choose the right 
setting, 

' (3) An important piece of this decision making process 
is whether the young person should have roommates. Any decision 
should be based on how easily the youth is manipulated by his 
peers, on his degree of personal responsibility, or consideration 
of any tendency to become withdrawn when left alone, and on the 
youth's ability to afford to live alone financially. The 
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counselor should use the youth's behavior in previous placements, 
in school, and in his work setting to help make this decision. 

(4) To prevent the independent living program from 
losing community support, gaining a poor public image and 
possibly losing statutory authority to even have a program, the 
youth in independent living must be informed of the consequences 
of behavior that violates the law or community standards. Along 
with obvious violations of the law typically associated with 
adolescence such as drug use and alcohol use, cohabitation is 
prohibited, as well as employment involving dangerous or illegal 
activities. The participant in the independent living program 
has an additional responsibility over those of his peers. He is 
not only responsible to himself and his family, but also to the 
department and more importantly to his fellow participants in the 
independent living program. His behavior and the community's 
reaction to it can have an effect on how viable independent 
living will be as an option for the older foster child. The 
counselor should talk plainly and directly to the youth about the 
need to use good judgement and to practice discretion in his 
behavior. Because he is identified as a foster child his actions 
will be under closer scrutiny by friends, neighbors, schools and 
employers. Delinquent acts and violation of community standards 
that might be ignored if committed by peers stand a good chance 
of being more aggressively pursued when the same acts are 
committed by a foster child. The reality is that with no family 
to come to his aid and assistance the youth in independent living 
is apt to face more . aggressive pursuit of his misdeeds just 
because he has no parents who nre willing and able to provide 
support and to demonstrate an interest in what happens to him. 

k. Managing the Independent Living Case . The job of 
helping the foster child make the transition from adolescence to 
adulthood presents some unique challenges to the case manager. 
First, the goal is unusual. The more common goal in child 
welfare is some form of dependency? either return home to . 
parents, placement for adoption, or continued foster care. The 
goal of the independent living program is emancipation from a 
state of dependence to one of independence. Second, because the 
goal is oriented, towards the adult world, services to the youth 
are found more in the adult service system; e.g., referrals to 
vocational rehabilitation, the job service, housing authority, 
ahd the world of work. The third difference is the type of . 
relationship that the foster care counselor and young adult have. 
The young adult will start to respond to professional staff more 
as someone they know, like and respect rather than out of 
deference to their title or position as agent of the department. 

(1) Whether they be in foster care, group care, in 
their home or in independent living, adolescents face four common 
developmental tasks: 

(a) They must separate frofh their families. 
This isn^t just moving out of the family home, but includes a 
departure from childhood. 
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(b) They must establish their own identity. 
This search for self-identity is often a cause of much parent- 
child conflict. The search involves a trial and error approach, 
and some adolecents suffer, severe consequences from their errors. 

(c) They must develop adult social skills. 

i These include the skills necessary to develop the capacity for 
interpersonal intimacy. A good measure of this skill acquisition 
is the youth's ability to contribute to others rather than 
manipulate others to see what they can get or be manipulated bv 
them. jr 

(d) They must clarify their vocational 
interests. The most common way that people support themselves is 
by getting a paycheck for doing a job. The task for adolescents 
is to investigate their strengths and weaknesses, and likes and 
dislikes in relationship to the kind of work that they want to 
do. 

(2) These four developmental tasks should frame the 
work that is done with the young people in the independent living 
program. This common framework will help the counselor identify 
what is normal development, assess the behaviors exhibited by the 
youth, plan services that will meet the needs of each youth, and 
evaluate the effectiveness of service delivery. 

1. Case Management Procedures . 

(1) Assessment. When a youth is identified as a 
potential candidate for the Independent Living program, t:*e 
foster care worker should first conduct an assessment that is 
focused on the candidates ability to successfully complete the 
program. There are three major goals of this assessment: 

(a) To identify the young persons objectives in 
terms of a long-term goal; 

(b) To identify barriers/problems to achieving 
those objectives; 

(c) To identify client and environmental 
resources and assets that may be used to overcome the identified 
ba r r i er s/p r ob 1 ems . 

(2) At all times it should be remembered that the 
assessment and planning process is done with the young person. 
It is their life so it will be their goals and objectives, 
informed and guided by the foster care counselor, which must be 
the focus of the assessment, with younger children, the 
department has a right and an obligation to make most of the 
major and minor decisions. With adolescence there is a gradual 
recalibration of the balance of power between the youth and the 
adults in their life, while this is not a well-defined process 
with definite mil-nosts which apply to all youth, the foster care 
counselor should be aware of the need to gradually give the young 
person more responsibility for their own life. 
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(3) Application for the Program . After the initial 
ssessment has been completed if the foster care counselor and 
he youth want to proceed with application for" the program, they 
ill complete the application form (HRS-CYF Form 5113) for the 
dministrative Review Committee, or other staffing forum that the 
istrict establishes. The child will also write a letter to the 
ommittee stating why he wants to become a part of the 
ndependent Living Program, what goal he wants to achieve and 
hat they will be doing while in the program to achieve that 
oal. After supervisory review, the complieted application form 
nd the young person's letter will be submitted to the 
ppropriate staffing committee. 

(4) It is suggested that the foster child complete the 
pplication form himself. All of the information requested in 

he form should be known by the youth. The counselor can help 
he youth supply any missing information and can correc*. any 
isinformation that may have been entered on the form by the 
pplicant. This exercise serves three purposes: 

(a) It prepares the child for filling out 
pplications, a tedious, repetitious activity used to acquire 
obs, receive credit, and to obtain a place to live. 

(b) It will contribute to the pool of data 
ecessary to making an informed decision on the applicant's 
reparedness for independent living. 

(c) It is an avenue for the youth to seek out 
nforination about himself and his family that he may not have 
een aware of, or about which he may have been misinformed. 

(5) The counselor must review the application 
ompleted by the youth, and discuss with the applicant parts of 
he form that thm youth wasn't able to answer. The counselor 
ust also examine responses that deviate from the way the 
ounselor would have responded if she were completing the form 
or the youth, and discuss these with him. This is not meant to 
e an opportunity for the counselor to change the application, 
ut it is a time to discuss areas of confusion or disagreement 
ith the youth. 

(6) Parental Consent . If the parents are available, 
ut refuse to give their permission to the plan for independent 
iving, consideration must be given to their explanation of why 
hey don't want their child in the program. After discussing the 
Ian with the parent, and listening to the parents rationale, the 
ounselor may still feel that independent living is the best plan 
or the youth. At the staffing of this case by the 
dministrative review committee it must be reported that the 
arent is against the plan. If the staffing results in approval 
o proceed with the plan then the court should also be informed 
hat the parents are against this plan at tHe Judicial Review 
earing and court permission should be secured. If the parents 
re available they should indicate their consent to the plan or 
isagreement with it in writing. Any parent should be notified 
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of a court hearing without regard to their consent to the 
independent living placement. 

(7) Staffing the Independent Living Case . The purpose 
of staffing is to help the worker and youth decide if independent 
living is the best plan, what information still needs to be 

* collected, what services and community resources could best helo 
the yovTth achieve the goal of independence, and mutually agree 
with the youth and worker how long the youth should be in the 
program. The product of the staffing should be a list of 
elements that will be used by the worker to prepare the case 
planning document between the youth and the agency. The 
department should commit itself to, at the minimum, a definite 
length of time the youth can stay in the program, the amount of 
the maintenance subsidy, and the frequency of supervisory 
contacts. The participating youth will commit to a plan of 
contacw with his worker; a source of income outside of the 
department's maintenance subsidy; and a plan that will result in 
their emancipation from the department by the end of the program. 
Both the worker and the youth will attend these staffings to 
provide information to the staffing panel and to receive 
clarification on any issues that might be the cause of 
uncertainty, if the youth wants to bring a potential roommate, 
employer, relative, or friend to the staffing to vouch for his 
character and/or provide support, this should be an option. 

(8) Frequency and Purpose of Worker/Client Contact . 
During the first three months of an independent living placement, 
the worker and participant will have at least two contacts per 
week. At least one of these contacts must be in the residence of 
the youth. The early contacts will be used to assess the 
participants strengths and weaknesses in maintaining themselves 
materially. Use of guides such as " Making It On Your Own *^ 
published by the School of Social Work at Virginia Commonwealth 
University or " Florida Survival " distributed by Westwood Press, 
Inc., New York, New York is suggested prior to -the child entering 
the program. These books cover the areas of job hunting, 
apartment living, home management, shopping, transportation, 
health, leisure, anC money management. 

(9) Using the tasks stated in the case planning 
document, the worker and youth should work out a time table that 
provides a count down to emancipation from the independent living 
program. It is suggested that these objectives be reduced to 
realistic tasks that can be accomplished in small blocks of time. 
The accomplishment of these tasks will provide a feeling of 
success, and give confidence to the ^youth for some of the more 
difficult objectives that they have*set up for themselves. 

(10) A sample format to record the outcome of contacts 
between the counselor and the youth is provided as attachment two 
to this chapter. This form can be used .to measure progress, to 
identify resources, and to make assignments* for the different 
areas of the participants life on which they and the worker are 
concentrating their efforts! 
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(11)- Case Review . Since participants in the 
Independent Living program remain in the legal custody of the 
Separtment, they are still subject to periodic reviews, both 
administrative and judicial, A special focus of review of 
independent living cases is on the progress that the youth is 
making toward the goal of becoming a self-sufficient adult. The 
specific measures that should be reviewed include the acquisition 
Df adult living skills, the ability to find and keep employment 
(keeping in mind that unemployment in this age group is high) , 
the quality of decision making skills including how discerning 
bhey are about when and from whom they seek advice, money 
nanagement skills and their ability to live cooperatively with 
roommates and neighbors and to resolve conflicts with others in a 
nature manner. The counselor must not wait for a regularly 
scheduled review if she is experiencing difficulty in managing an 
Independent living case. If, after extensive efforts to correct 
the situation, the youth, for example, continues to be in trouble 
(i^ith the law, is fired from a succession of jobs and is not able 
bo live within his budget then the counselor may want to request 
31 review to consider the possibility of removing the youth from 
independent living and returning him to a more restrictive 
setting. The counselor and the youth may find, after a few 
nonths, that independent living is not really what the 
participant wants or needs. Do not feel the need to continue 
(/ith independent living if it is failing or if the youth is 
asking to be removed from that status. 

ni. Specialized Caseloads . Because of the special needs of 
this population, and the special skills involved in working with 
^Ider foster children, districts may want to give consideration 
bo having individual foster care staff carry independent living 
:aseloads. Supervisors may be aware of staff who have special 
talent with this group, or who especially enjoy working with 
adolescents. Any one staff who is assigned a large number of 
Independent living cases should have a protected caseload to 
allow the more frequent contacts required in these cases and to 
Jevelop the network of community resources to help these young 
people move out into independence. 

n. Support for the Youth From Relati^ - Friends and 
Jeiqhbors . 

(1) Prior to placement in an independent living 
situation, the counselor and the youth must identify adolts that 
:he participant sees as supportive and helpful. The counselor 
and the youth should decide which of these people would be 
suitable to the participant as an advisor or mentor. (If the 
^outh wants more than one person to play this role and more than 
>ne can be recruited to serve in this capacity this is 
permissible.) The counselor and the youth should approach the 
potential volunteer to ask if they would be willing to have this 
relationship with the youth. The purpose of the independent 
Living program should be described to them, and they should be 
:old their responsibilities, which are: 

(a) Complete an orientation to the program 
provided by the counselor. 
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(b) Participate in the development of the 
Performance Agreement prepared by the counselor and the youth. 

(c) Be accessible to the youth either by phone 

or proximity. 

(d) Meet with the youth on a weekly basis for 
the first three months and more often if necessary to discuss 
progress towards the goal of independence. 

(e) Maintain weekly contact with the counselor 
and provide written reports when the counselor thinks that they 
would be helpful. 

(f) Participate in reviews and staffings as long 
as the youth is in the independent living program. 

(2) Examples of who these people might be include 
relatives, former foster parents, volunteers from service or 
civic organizations, or others in the youth's network of friends 
or acquaintances who have shown an interest in his future, and 
who would be a good role model of an independent adult. 

o. Independent Living as a Purchased Service . There are a 
few providers across the state that will supply an independent 
living program for clients of the department. As the market 
increases many more private nonprofit agencies may develop this 
type of program. If you are interested in referring one of your 
clients to a Purchase of Service agency for their independent 
living program consult the district program office in which the 
agency is geographically located for a description of the program 
offered. 

4-3. Continued Financing of Foster Care at Age Eighteen . Foster 
Care services may be continued for young adults 18 to 21 years 
old, only when they are enrolled in a high school, or in a 
program leading to a high school equivalency diploma and no 
appropriate alternative plan can be developed. Foster Care 
services must be terminated upon completion of termination of the 
educational program. If they are not in one of the above 
educational programs, foster care services must be terminated 
when the dependent child reaches age 18, It is essential, 
therefore, that Foster Care staff work closely with the older 
adolescent, his family, department and community resources to 
assure that appropriate plans, either for return to family or 
independence, have been made. Performance Agreements or 
Permanent Placement Plans for each 16 and 17 year old child must 
state the specific steps that are being taken to assist them in 
becoming an independent adult whether they are in a placement or 
in independent living. 

4-4. Marriage of Minor Children . Section 741,0405, F.S., states 
that when someone under the age of 18, but at least 16 years of 
age wants to be married, the county clerk or judge must first 
have on file the **... written consent of the parents or guardian 
of such minor to such marriage". Because a foster child is in 
our custody does not mean that we are his guardian, and can 
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consent to his marriage. Only a parent or legally appointed 
juardian has the right to consent to the marriage of a child. In 
:he absence o£ parents, a legal guardian i& someone who is 
ippointed by court order and who possesses letters of 
juardianship. Therefore, the fact that the department has 
:ustody of a dependent minor child does not in and of itself make 
:he department that child's legal guardian, nor does it terminate 
:he right of that child's parents or legal guardian to consent to 
:he marriage of the child. It must also be pointed out that 
iccording to Section 743.01, P.S., marriage removes the 
lisability of nonage from the minor, and therefore tht person's 
status as a dependent child is terminated along with the 
lepartment's legal custody. 

1-5. Pregnancy . 

a. A foster child who becomes pregnant must be offered 
ledical services to ensure her continued health, as w 11 as that 
>f her unborn child. The status of pregnancy per se aoes not 
jxclude h^r from any of the services or programs within the 
lepartment for which she would otherwise be eligible. An 
expectant mother needs* acceptance, understanding, and assistance 
.n determining what plans are best for her and her unborn child. 
:t is recognized that pregnancy in adolescence in itself is a 
\igh health risk to both the expectant mother and child. 

b. Pregnant youngsters must have Performance Agreements 
ihich include appropriate health services and medical care. If 
:here is a suspicion or likelihood of pregnancy, the counselor 
mst secure a diagnosis of pregnancy by a licensed physician. 
)bstetrical and counseling services should be obtained as soon as 
:he pregnancy is diagnosed. 

c. The expectant mother should not be coerced, persuaded, 
)r encouraged to terminate or to maintain the pregnancy solely 
>ecause she is pregnant. Each youngster should- be 
lispassionately and professionally counseled as to the range of 
>ptions available to her and the associated risks with each of 
:he options. Such counseling should respect her religious, 
ithical, and moral beliefs. 

d. The parents of a minor child should be informed of 
:heir daughter's pregnancy. First,. ask the girl if we can advise 
\er parents of the pregnancy. If she says we may there is no 
>roblem. It is preferable, however, for the youngster herself to 
.nform her parents. If she refuses to tell her parents and 
requests that we not tell her parents then the reasons for her 
refusal should be ascertained and the district program office and 
listrict legal counsel consulted. If, after this consultation 
:he facts of the case, such as the mental illness, retardation or 
extreme immaturity of the minor, leads to the decision to inform 
:he parents of the pregnancy, then the minor must be informed of 
:his decision prior to contacting the parents. Under whatever 
:ircumstances parents are informed of their daughter's pregnancy, 
:hey should be encouraged to lend support and guidance to their 
laughter as she considers the options available to her. 
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e. After it is established that the girl is pregnant, and 
it has been decided to either inform or not inform her parents of 
the pregnancy (following the sequence described above) a second 
decision faces the youngster. That decision is whether to 
continue or terminate the pregnancy. Legally, the decision to 
terminate a pregnancy must be entirely and exclusively between 
the youngster and her doctor. If the youngster wishes to consult 
with clergy or to seek advice from people whose opinions she 
values, the foster care counselor will assist her in making those 
appointments. If there is some question as to whether she can 
make an informed decision on this matter because of mental 
illness, retardation, extreme immaturity, or some other related 
reason then the district program office and district legal 
counsel must be consulted. If the decision is to seek parental 
consent, then the youngster should be informed of this decision. 
Under no circumstances should the foster care counselor or other 
department employee sign consent to an abortion for a foster 
child. 

f. Consultation with district legal counsel should take 
into account current case law that speaks to the issues of 
minors, pregnancy, abortion and parental notification. Two such 
decisions are described below. * First, a recent Supreme Court 
decision indicates that it is not unconstitutional for a state to 
require a physician to notify the parents of a minor of that 
minor's decision to obtain an abortion. See H. L. v. Matheson t 
450 U.S. 398, 67L. Ed2d. 588, 101 S.Ct.ll64 (1981). However, 
caution must be exercised as a minor is capable of making an 
informed* decision on abortion. Second, the fundamental right to 
an abortion applies to minors as well as adults. Gerstein v. 
Coe, 96 S.Ct. 3202. 428 U.S. 901, 49 L. Ed. 2d 1205. When the 
minor does not wish her parents involved in the decision to 
abort, she and her parents (where the parents have already been 
advised of the pregnancy) must be advised that the abortion 
decision is ultimtely their daughter's alone and that the parents 
have no final and absolute say in the matter. *Any time a minor 
foster child desires to seek an abortion, the counselor' must 
first consult with the district program office and district legal 
counsel. Such consultation will ensure that the department has 
adequately reviewed the youngster 's case. 

g. Medicaid reimbursement is available only for abortion 
services provided when the life of the mother would be endangered 
if the fetus were carried to term. All claims submitted for 
abortion services must be accompanied by the attending 
physician's documentation that certifies that the abortion was 
performed due to life endangering circumstances, specifies the 
name of the recipient, and is signed by the attending physician. 
All claims submitted without this documentation will be denied. 

h. The same restrictions apply to general revenue funds if 
the child is not eligible for Medicaids 

4-6. Teenage Parents in Foster Care . The teenager who becomes 
pregnant while living in a foster home usually needs help from 
the counselor, through a series of interviews, to arrive at a 
suitable and realistic plan for her own future and that of her 
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aby. She should be given adequate counseling to make a choice 
etween keeping and caring for her child or relinquishing the 
hild for adoptive placement. Many communities have agencies who 
re staffed with people trained to provide pregnancy counseling, 
he foster care worker may want to use such a resource if only to 
ssure the child that she is receiving advice from an objective 
ource. 

a. If the young mother is undecided about the future of 
he baby or wishes to keep the baby but has not evidenced 
ufficient maturity and stability to make this a realistic plan, 
he baby should be placed in a separate foster home. Such 
lacements should be time-limited with the department providing 
egular counseling to the girl (and the child's father, if 

nown) . A permanent plan should be made within six months of the 
nfant's placement. It is important that the department does not 
ermit such an infant to "drift" in Foster Care for long periods 
f time, without permanent plans being made. This is 
articularly true in situations where immature young parents will 
ot be able to care for their children within a foreseeable time. 

b. If the mother decides to place the baby for adoption, 
lans for adoption should be worked out with the appropriate 
oluntary adoption agency. 

c. If the mother chooses to keep her child permanently and 
he has demonstrated by her behavior in foster care that she has 
he capacity to care for the child adequately, it is desirable 

or her and her child to live in the same foster home. This 
lacement should continue until she completes school and can make 
n independent plan. This arrangement has the advantages of 
reventing total separation, nurturing the mother's maternal 
eelings and providing the opportunity to learn child-caring 
kills from the foster parents. 

d. If it is necessary to place the girl into a new foster 
ome with her baby, she should not be placed with other 
^descents. 

-7. Driver Licenses . The department is not able to authorize a 
inor to secure a driver's license. Even though it is desirable 
nd the department would like to provide this experience for 
oung people, it is prohibited by the absence of insurance 
cotection. Should foster parents be willing to obtain the 
ecessary insurance protection, they may authorize the minor to 
ecure a driver's license. The Florida Division of Driver 
icenses allows a "responsible adult" to sign for minors who are 
Dt in the custody of either parent. By signing for the minor to 
ave a license, the foster parent is assuming responsibility for 
tiat minor's actions as a driver. It should be carefully 
icplained to foster parents that the department does not provide 
jtomobile insurance, and that they are assuming responsibility 
3r their foster child's actions by authorizing the minor to 
scure a driver's license. This notice to the foster parents 
jst be documented in the child's ?ase record. If there is 
/idence that the current placement will not last until the child 
s 18, authorization for a license should be withheld as 
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subsequent foster parents may not be willing to assume 
responsibility. 

4-8. Earnings from Part-Time Employment . Older children should 
be encouraged to take part-time jobs which will not interfere 
with school work in order to gain work skills and gradually 
i prepare for independence. The money earned should be managed in 
such a way that it contributes to further work motivation, as 
well as the development of self-reliance. 
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Ch. 5, Art. I riTLE 8. CHILDREN //+rrZcr\^ S-516. 

the state board only one chairaan for every three boards. Terms of office of 
cesbers of the state board » who are local board members » shall be coterminous 
with their terms as chairmen of local review boards* Terms of office of mem*- 
bars who are appointed by the supreme court shall be not less than two years » 
nor more than five years. 

B. The state board shall select a chairman and a vice*-chairman and such 
other officers as it deems necessary. 

C. The state board shall meet no less than twice annually and more fre- 
quently upon the call of the chairman or as the board shall determine. The 
supreme court is authorized to promulgate reasonable rules relating to the 
functions and prpcedures of the local boards and the state board in accordance 
with the duties of such boards as provided in this article. The state board 
shall review and coordinate the activities of the local boards and make 
recommendations to the supreme court » the governor and the legislature cn 

or before January IS of each year -regarding foster care statutes and policies 
and procedures. 

D. The supreme court shall employ a coordinator and such other personnel 
as it deems necessary to carry out the duties of the state board and the 
local boards. Compensation for all such personnel shall be as determined 
pursuant to section 38«-611. 

E. The state board shall establish training programs for local board 
members » which shall include periodic in-service training. 

F. State board members shall be compensated as determined pursuant to 
title 38 » chapter 4» article 2. 

8-516 . Supervision of foster homes; reports; review of file ; 
progress report 

A. A licensed child welfare agency shall maintain supervision of all 
children placed by it in foster homes and such foster homes. 

3. The agency* 8 representative shall contact the foster homes and written 
reports of his findings shall be maintained by such agency » subject to the 
review of the division* 

C. Receiving foster homes shall be visited at least once per month. 

3. Regular and special foster homes shall be visited at least once every 
three months* 

E. A complete review of the placement and progress concerning a child 
in a foster home shall be made by the division or the agency, if the juvenila 
court has awarded custody of the child to the agency, at least every six 
months. The division or agency shall prepare a progress report resulting from 
the review and a copy of such report shall be sent to the juvenile court. 
The progress report shall include: 

1. An assessment of the extent to which the division or agency is accomp-. 
lishing the purpose of foster care for the child as described in the plan 
established pursuant to section 8-511 » subsection B. 

2« An assessment of the appropriateness of the plan. 

3« The length of time the child has been in foster care. 

4. The number of foster home placements the child has experienced while 
in foster care and the length of each placement. 
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B* Uodtr eht indtptndtat living program eht youth is not rtquirtd to r«iid« 
at a lieansad child valfara agaaey or foatar homa* 

C* Tha diraetor or hia daaigaaa ahall raviav and approva any raeoiaaian- 
datioQ to tha ;;9urt that a youth ba ordarad to an indapandanc living program* 

D. For a youth to partieipata in tha program* eha court suit ordar such 
a diipoaition puriuant to aaction 8-241* 

I. Tha dap«rtmant ahall provida tha coat of cara aa raquirad by taction 
48*184 for aach child plaoad in an indapandant living program pursuant to 
thia aaction* axcapt that tha monthly amount providad jhall not axcaad tha 
avaraga monthly coat of purchaaad aarvicaa for tha child in tha thraa months 
ImMdiataly pracading placamaat in indapandant living. 

F» Tha dapartmaac ahall promulgata rulaa and ragulations pursuant to 
titla 41» ohapear 6* areiola 1 to carry out tha purpoaaa of thia saction. 

6. Tha dapartmaat ahall provida quartarly prograaa raporta to tha court 
aad to local foatar cara raviav boarda for aach youth participatiag in tha 
iadapaadaat liviag program* 

H» Tha local foatar cara raviav boarda ahall raviav at laaat oaca avary 
aim moatha tha oaaa of aach youth participating in tha indapandant living 
program* 
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80CZAL SERVICES 

MANUAL POSTER CARE 13900-13920 

13900 Independent Living Subsidy program 
13910 Definition and Purpose 

The Independent Living Subsidy Program permits a young person 17 years 
of age and older who is in the custody of the Department of Human 
Services to live without daily substitute parental supervision. The 
purpose of the program is to provide an avenue through which the 
youth can learn to live independently and responsibly. By the end of 
the program, the youth should be self-sufficient, 

13920 Eligibility Requirements 

A young person eligible to participate in the program: 

U Is at least 17 years of age but not yet 21 years of age, and 

2, Has been in the custody of the Department or other state agency 
for at least six months prior, and 

3, Has written approval from parent or legal custodian, if under the 
- age of 18, and 

4, Has a plan for self-sufficiency that is achievable within 18 
months, and 

5, Has demonstrated an ability to handle independence as evidenced by 
r<Jsponsible behavior during his placement, such as maintained 
part-time employment, established a savings program, maintained 
regular attendance at school or training program, etc,, arid 

6, Is capable of contributing a minimum of $75 per month to his/her 
financial support tSirough a combination of earned and unearned 
income (see Section 13950 for definitions), and 

7, Has obtained the basic life skills necessary for beginning 
independent living as is evidenced either by satisfactory 
completion of independent living training provided by the foster 
parents, provider, worker, school or community volunteer, or by 
demonstration through the practical application of these skills. 

The minimum basic living skills include: 

- use of available public transportation 

* nutrition and menu planning 

10-83 -127- 
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* economical grocery shopping 

- cooking 

- use of laundry equipment 

* financial management - maintaining a checking account or other 
money management system 

- shopping for necessary goods and services 

- job hunting 

- apartment hunting 

- knowledge of birth control 

- ability to manage health needs 

- use of leisure time 

6. iH willing to work with responsible adult (other than the social 
worker) who will be the youth's volunteer independent living 
advisor until the goal of independence is achieved. (-eee-SeebMn 

Independent Living Residences Minimum Standards 

Independent living residences shall meet the following minimum 
standards: 

1. Be located so as to provide reasonably convenient access to 
schools, places of employment or services as 'required by the 
individual. 

2. Comply with applicable state and local zoning ; fire, sanitary and 
safety regulations. 

3« Provide a setting which is conducive jt^ goo^ health and 

progress^towajrds..^^^ for the young adults/ as determined 

by the Department. 

The worker must determine that the residence meets these minimum 
standards tefqre^ lease is^jiigned or a commitment is made to use the 
residence. " 
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13940 Approval Process 

Once the social worker haa identified a youth for whom independent 
living may be appropriate or a yoxxth requests an independent livtnq 
arrangement, a plan must be developed and submitted to the area 
administrator and the Administrative Review Coinmittee for approval 
along with documentation that all other eiigibility requirements have 
been met. The plan is a written agreement developed and signed by 
both the worker, the youth, and the volunteer independent living 
advisor. 

The written agreement shall include, but is not limited to the 
following: 

1. Clearly stated responsibilities of the youth, the worker, and the 
advisor. 

2. The anticijpated length of time independent living support will be 
needed'until Vhe ybiith is fully independent (not to exceed 18 
months) and the review dates to determine progress. 

3. The education/training and work plan that will provide full-time 
activity for the youth. 

4. The plan for assisting youth in increasing his knowledge and 
skills in such areas as budgeting, household management, etc. 

5. The plan for supervision of the youth including worker contacts, 
other agencies to be included if any, and contacts with the 
advisor. 

6. The plan for financing independent living specifying the amount 
the youtfTwill contribute and the amount to be provided by the 
Department (see Section 13950 for guidelines) 

7. A statement explaining portion will decrease 
as the youth's income increases. 

8. Tar get da tes for when the youth*s income will increase and when he 
will become* financially self sufficient. 

9. A budg et outl ining the youth •s proposed monthly expenditures. 
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10. A statement outlining action that will be taken if the youth 
fails to use total funds for necessities of life and other 
agreed-to-expenditures or fails to adhere to other parts of the 
agreement. 

11. A statement explaining the youth's responsibility to inform the 
agency within 72 hours of any major changes in his/her situation* 
(loses job, leaves educational/training program, moves, is 
arrested, etc.) 

13950 Financing Independent Living 

Start Up Costs 

Initial expenses related to setting up a household may be partially 
subsidized by the (* !partment. Initial expenses may include such 
things as rent deposits, utility deposits, bedding and kitchen 
equipment. Requests for assistance with start-up costs should list 
specifically what is needed and be submitted to the coordinating 
social services supervisor for approval. The coordinating social 
services supervisor can authorize payment up to $250. The youth may 
also ':se the excess of Social Security or other benefits to cover the 
start*up costs. * 

Monthly Payments 

Financial assistance to the youth in independent living is provided as 
a supplement to the youth's earned and/or unearned income. 

Earned income is the net money received in the form of wages, ~ salary, 
or profits from self employment activities. 

Unearned income is money provided through scholarships or stipends to 
cover the costs of room and board payments. Tuition waivers or 
scholarships that cover tuition and fees is not considered income. 
Unearned income also includes the past and present excess of benefits 
(i.e. Social Security, Veterans, Railroad Retirement, etc.) that have 
not been used to cover the boarding care rate. 

The youth^may elect to save 25% of his earned income without affecting 
his independent living subsidy. 

The naximum combined income a youth in the Independent Living Subsidy 
Piogram is allowed is $450. The $450 includes the youth's earned 
income, minus the savings, any unearned income and the department's 
subsidy payment. Example: 
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A youth earns $120 per month as a pfirt-time worker at a fast food 
chain. He elects to save 25% or $36m His total contribution is $90. 
The $90 is subtracted from the maximum allowable income of $450, 
leaving $360 which is the amount of the subsidy. 

Medical Coverage 

The youth in independent living will continue to receive his medical 
card. The youth will be given a provider number (F). The youth will 
receive a one dollar payment and a medical card monthly. The same 
provider number is to be used in naking the monthly demand payments as 
outlined in Section 13,960 below. The total amount of the monthly 
demand is reduced by one dollar. 

Savings 

Those youths electing to save 25% of their earned income must 
establish a savings account. This a ccount w ill be jointly held with 
the area administrator or coordinating sociaT services supervisor and 
will require both signatures for withdrawal of funds. Money accrued 
in the savings account can be spent only if the .worker and youth have 
established a plan for such expenditures. 

Expenditures might include the purchase of special work equipment, 
household equipment, additional furnishings, etc. 

Gradual Reduction of Subsidy Payments 

The written agreement prepared by the worker, youth, and advisor will 
address the time period in which the youth will require the subsidy 
payment and the target dates at which his income will increase. It is 
expected that the youth's income will gradually increase and that the 
subsidy payments will gradually decrease during the time allotted in 
the written agreement. 

13960 Payments for Independent Living 

Payments, are. made.„aicec.tly.J:o^the yout;h via a monthly demand payment 
initiated each month by the worker and approved by the supervisor, if 
the youth's resources change, the amount of the payment must be 
adjusted on a month by month basis. In the event that a major change 
occurs such as a youth drops of a training program or loses his job, 
continuation of the independent living plan must be approved by the 
coordinating social services supervisor. 
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13970 Responsibilities of the Worker 

The mrkers assigned to the youth participating in this program have 
the following responsibilities: 

%. Evaluate each youth's ability to assume responsibility and work 
towards the goal of independence within the 16 month time 
frame* 

2m Document that the youth meets the eligibility requirements in 
Section 13920. The documentation is to be included in the 
youth's case record. 

3. Determine and document that the independent living residence 
selected meets the minimum standards identified in Section 
13930. The documentation becomes part of the case record. 

4. Obtain written approval of the parent or legal custodian 
regarding the youth's participation in the program. The written 
approval may be omitted if it has previously been documented in 
the case record that the parents/leaal custodians whereabouts are 
cnknown. 

5. Find a compatible advisor for the youth. 

6. Establish a written agreement with the youth and advisor 
following the guidelines in Section 13940. 

7. Call a meeting of the Administrative Review Committee to approve. 

the agreement. / 

8. Review the agreement every three months. Revise and update 
necessary parts of the agreement. An extension in the time frame 
for goal achievement requires the approval of the coordinating 
social services supervisor. 

9. Develop a monthly budget with the youth. Meet with the youth 
each month to review the budget. (Budget reviews may occur .less 
frequently after the first six months if th^ youth demonstrates 
ability to maintain the budget). Approve any expenditures from 
the savings account. 

10. Provide counseling services to the youth twice a month. 
Counseling is provided through face to face contact. At least 
one meeting per month should be at the youth's residence. 
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11. Provide an orientation of the Independent Living Subsidy Program 
to the advisor and maintain weekly contacts with the advisor 
during the first three months. 

12. Initiate the subsidy payment each month. 

13. Explore all possible financial resources to the youth (e.g. 
Social Security, VA benefits, etc.). Where such resources exist, 
they shall be applied to cover the cost of the subsidy payment. 

980 Qualifications and Responsibility of the Volunteer Independent Living 



Advisors should be at least 25 years of age and living successfully on 
their own for the previous two years. Advisors must be accessible to 
the youth either by phone or proximity. The advisor has the following 
responsibi li ties : 

1« Complete an orientation of the Independent Living Subsidy 
Program. 

2m Participate in the development of the written agreement prepared 
by the worker and the youth. 

3. Meet with the youth on a weekly basis for the first three months 
and more often if necessary to discuss progress towards the goal 
of independence. 

4. Be available to the youth if he/she initiates contacts beyond the 
required weekly meeting. 

5m Maintain weekly contacts with the worker and provide written 
reports regarding the youth's progress. 

6« Participate as a member of the Administrative Review Committee as 
long as the youth is in independent living. 

990 Conclusion on Participation 

Participation in this program shall be concluded when the youth has: 

1. Achieved independence to the extent that financial support and 
social services are no longer needed. 

2. Made a voluntary decision to no longer participate in the 
program. 
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3« Had custody terminated by the Juvenile Court* 

4* Generally demonstrated unwillingness or inability to meet the 
requirements of the program and the terms of the agreement* 

5* In no case may Independent Living continue beyond 21* Should a 
youth not complete the program by his 2l8t birthday, the case must 
be closed at that point* 

If it is decided to discharge a youth from this program as a resu'lt of 
"4" above, the worker and supervisor shall determine what further 
resources* to be considered for the youth* The coordinating social 
services supervisor must approve the termination* 

The mrker shall notify the youth in writing 15 days in advance of the 
termination of subsidy* . The notification shall include the date the 
subsidy will terminate and the right of the youth to appeal the 
decision* Refer to Chapter 16000 of the Social Service Manual for 
the grievance process* 
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5. Independent Living Subsidy Program 





I. DEFINITION 



The Independent Living Subsidy Program (ILSP) is one designed for 
young people 16 years of age and older who are in CSD's custody and 
who are working toward social and financial adult roles. 

II. OVERVIEW 

ORS 418.475 authorizes CSD, under certain conditions, to approve and 
subsidize independent living residences for minors. This program is 
designed for those young persons who cannot or should not be expected 
to adjust to a family. The goal of this program is to provide an 
avenue whereby the older child can work toward total emancipation: 
from a dependent living situation to a position of self-sufficiency 
through increasing responsibility through carefully planned graduated 
steps. 

III. POLICY 



The youth accepted into this program will be helped to learn to live 
independently, and responsibly. The service worker will be working 
closely with the participant, meeting at least twice a month to 
provide counseling and support. These young people will be engaged 
in short-term academic, vocational training and/ or employnent geared 
to the ultimate goal of self-sufficiency which must be reached within 
two years. The ILSP shall not be used to subsidize participants for 
a full four-year college or university degree, however, CSD will 
assist for a maximim of two years. 

A. Young people eligible to participate in the program: 

1. Are at least 16 years of age, have been in CSD's custody 
prior to their l8th birthday and/or are currently in CSD's 
custody, and 

2. Have been placed in at least one substitute care resource, 
and 

3. Have been determined by CSD to be unsuitable for placement 
in a substitute care resource, and 

4. Have received written permission from the appropriate 
juvenile court, if they are wards of the court or from the 
parent(s) or legal guardian if not a court ward. 
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8. The agreement must also include a statement that CSD's 

subsidy wi.l increase or decrease, based on the ability of 
the adolescent to meet total living expenses. 

C. Participant's Monthly Budget. 

An initial monthly budget will be developed with the 
participant, reviewed and revised monthly as needed. This 
budget will reflect current needs and will be used by the 
participant in money management to further self-sufficiency 
capabilities. 

The following items should be considered in establishing a 
monthly budget for ILSP participants: rent, food, utilities 
(including telephone if needed and advisable), electricity 
and/or gas, laundry, dry cleaning, transportation, tuition and 
recreation costs. 

0. Independent living residences include, but are not limited to, 
YMCA, YWCA, boarding house or apartment. They shall meet the 
following minimum standards: 

1. Be located so as to provide reasonably convenient access to 
schools, places of employment or services, as required by 
the young adult. 

2. Comply with applicable state and local zoning, fire, 
sanitary and safety regulations insofar as can be 
determined by CSD. 

3. Provide a setting which is conducive to good mental health 
and progress toward independence for the young adults, as 
determined by the Division. 

Staff assigned to the program are expected to ascertain that the 
above minimum requirements, as well as any other requirements 
that the local office establishes, are met. Documentation shall 
be contained in the case record. 

E. Pa>ment to children in such residence placement is to be based 
on the following conditions: 

I. In addition to monthly subsidies, start-up costs may be 
authorized for an adolescent entering the program. 
However, every effort should be made to keep start-up costs 
at the minimum amount possible. 
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A youth is entitled to Title XIX medical benefits only if state 
funds are used for maintenance. CSD will not pay for any 
medical insurance. The initial medical I.D. card should be 
issued by the local branch office if the. child is eligible for 
Title XIX benefits. Doc5:nr^ent medical eligibility per V-C-U. 
(Refer to IIS User's Guide, Chapter 2, for method of 
authorization.) 

Resources to which participants are entitled (e.g., parental 
support, OASDI benefits. Veteran's benefits) are to be utilized 
for child's support whenever possible using a CSD Trust 
account. (See Trust Policy XI.E-2.6.1.) 

Conclusion of Participation 

1. Participation in this program may be concluded when the 
young person has: 



a. 



Achieved self-sufficiency to the extent that there is 
no longer a need for financial support and social 
services from CSD. 



b. Made a voluntary decision to no longer participate in 
the program. 



c. Generally demonstrated inability to meet the 
requirements of the program or the terms of the 
contract. 

d. Had custody terminated by the Juvenile Court. - 

2. If it is CSD's decision to remove a child from 

participation in this program for reasons stated in (c) 
above the following applies: 

a. There must be an administrative review and approval. 
Regional/Branch procedures will be followed. At a 
minimum the supervisor of the worker must approve the 
removal in writing. 
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41M48 Surrtiidtr of ehUdria by 
JttvmUo oourt to laitltutloB roooivliif 
•Uto aid. In all. oaatt whtrt tha pavantt or 
guardian of aagr'audi dhild as mmtipnid in. 
0R8 418.440 art not taiown or oaanot ba 
found, tha Judm of tho Juvanilo oourt of tha 
oounty in whim tha ohild io found may maKa 
au«?ssdsr of waA child to aay instituttoa 
aatltlad to raooiva otata aid pumiant to ORS 

418.405 to 418.468. thraMr 419411} 1N7 a6M 

•in 

41MiO ar«Mr|y 419J90| ftp^M by 1M7 a8»4 

IM} 

418.468 . X&atitiitloni may axarotaa 
authority of guardian, Any initltution antt* 
tlod to roQohfo itata aid pursuant to ORS 

418.406 to 418.466 is oatitiad to tha oualody 
and guardianship of sucb chOdrsn as art 
surrmdarsd Into Its kaoping u provldad in 
thosa saetions* and may axordss all tha rights 
and authority of guardiana undsr tha laws of 
this stata and may axardsa all tha ri|^ and 
auUiorlty of tho paranta of sudi ehild In any 
proosading for m% adoption of sudi child. 
(PonMrlr4iaJ98) 

418.460 Cartaln stata^dad inatita- 
dons muat ooUaet funda from paranta for 
support of ddldroBi Evsry bonavolant and 
diarttabla institution ^nAdch rscsivaa stata. aid 
for tha oars and simort of diildran wwnmlttad 
to it tho luvaaua oourt ihall ooUact, so far 
as praetlGaUat tha funds for tha aupport of 
ium dUldrsn whidi hava faata adiudgsd by 
tha oouxts oonunttting tham to Aa institution. 
Sudi institutions may apply to tha oourt for 
txscution or oAiar action, aa providad in ORS 
419.516, for tha puzposs of msldng such ool« 
logons. In easa of voluntary oommitmaats or 
panons voluntari^ boooming inmstas of sudi 
institutions, aadi sudi institution shsU asosr^ 
tain, so far as possibla, wfaathsr or not tha 
voluntary Ininata or his paranta ars abla to 
support sudi iiunata and shall axart its bsst 
aff orts to ooUact such funds for such support. 
IFteMflr 41S JSS aad dm 4iaS94] 

418.465 Agandaa and institations to 
submit aatimataa of stata aid raquirod for 
biannlunu Tlia ai^ndas and institutions 
wrtifiad pursuant to ORS 418.005 to ^18.025, 
418.035 to 418.315, 418.355 to 418.370, 
418.405 to 418.470, 418.50: to 418.565, 
418.610 to 418.685 and 418.705 to 418.730 
and othsrwiss cjualifisd to rsostva stata aid 
thsraundar shall, throu^ an organization 
raprssanting sodi agoadas and iiistittttions, 
si^Nnit to tha ExMutiva Departmant, as 



though sudi omudsatioa wars a stata sgsncy 
sttbjact to ORS 291.208, ten astimata of ths 
amount of such stata aid to wUdi they may 
bsooma satitiod during tha bisnnium com* 
mondng on July 1 of tha following ysar. Tha 
orgasisatfon raprassnting tha agsndss and 
Institutions shall oonsult with amrepriats 
stata agiaeias prior to submitting thsir asti« 
mata and shall supply sudi otfaar infonnatioa 
In aunport of sudi ostimats as may bo ra- 
quirsd from tixoa to tima by tha Exseutivs 
Dspartmsat (INS also m 

418.470 Atttiiority to pay for shaltar- 
oara homaa. (1) Tha Childrn's Sarvioss Dlvi« 
don may angaga and maks rsasonabls pay« 
mant for sarvioss of paiaons to maks avfil« 
sbla, msintaln and ppsrata dialtarcanhomas 
for tha ssfakasping of diildran taktn into 
tamporary custody ponding Invastigation and 
dls^positlo^L 

(2) lbs ssrvloss, pursuant to spodfio prior 
sttthoriMLtion of tha oivislon, diall bo dsomad 
actually rsndstad if tha didtsr-csra boma is 
mada avsilablai maintainad and opsrstad to 
rsosiva sudi diildran. (196S e.iS4 ii; isn c40i 

1361 



INDEPENDENT RESIDENCE 
FAdUrCES 

418.476 Indapandant rasidanca faeili« 
tf aa; axtsnt and natnra of agraament be* 
twaaa minor and division. (1) TK^thin tha 
limit of mon^ appropriatad tharafor, tha 
Children's Sarvioss Division may establi^ or 
certify ladapeadent residence fadlities for 
minora who: 

(a) Aza 16 years of age or older; 

(b) Have been placed in two or more foster* 
homes, group homes, youth care centers or 
institutions, or a combination of them; 

(c) Have been determined by the Chil- 
dren's Services Division to bs unsuitable for 
placement in a foster home, group home, 
youth cere center or institution; 

.(d) Have received permission from the 
apprc^priate juvenile court, if th^ are wards 
of the court; and 

(a) Have been determined by the Chil- 
dran'a Services Division to be suitable for an 
independent resident program. 

(2) Residence facilities shall provide inde- 
pendent housing arrangements with counsel* 
ing services azid minimal supervision avail- 
able from at least one counselor; and all resi- 
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418.445 Surrender of children by 
Juvenile court to institution receiving 
state aid* In all caset where the parsnts or 
guardian of ei^ tudh child as mentioned in 
ORS 418.440 are not known or cannot be 
found, the judge ci the Juvetdle court of the 
county in which the dUld is found may nuke 
sunender of sudi child to any institution 
entitled to receive state aid pumiant to ORS 
418.405 to 418.455. XFmmrly A1921B; 1967 cSM 

ii« 

41^450 (Foraitrly 419^. rtpMkd by 1967 &534 

418.455 Institutions may exercise 
authority of guardian. Any institution enti* 
tied to receive state aid pursuant to ORS 
418.405 to 418.455 is entitied to the custody 
and guardianship of sudi children as are 
surrendered into its keeping as provided in 
thofe sections, and may exercise all the rights 
and authority of guardians under the laws of 
this state and may exercise all the ri^ts and 
authority of the partnts of sudt diild in any 
proceeding for the adoption of such child. 
(ForxMrly 419.222] 

418.460 Certain state*«ided institu* 
tions must collect funds from parents for 
support of children. Every benevolent and 
charitable institution which receives state aid 
for the care and support of diildren committed 
to it by the juvenile court shall collect, so far 
as practicable, the funds for the support of 
such children whidi have been adjudged fay 
the courts committing them to the institution. 
Such institutions may apply to the court for 
execution or other action, as provided in ORS 
419.515, for the purpose (tf making sudi ool* 
lections. In case of voluntary commitments or 
persons voluntarily becoming inmates of such 
institutions, each such institution shall asoer* 
tain, 80 far as possible, whether or not the 
voluntaiy inmate or his parents are able to 
support such inmate and shall exert its best 
efforts to collect such funds for such support 
(Formerly 419.566 and thta 419.224] 

418.465 Agencies and institutions to 
submit estimates of state aid required for 
bienniunu Tlie agencies and institutions 
certiHed pursuant to ORS 418.005 to 418.025, 
418.035 to 418.315, 418.355 to 418^70, 
418.405 to 418.470, 418.505 to 418.565, 
418.610 to 418.685 and 418.705 to 418.730 
and otherwise q\ialified to receive state aid 
thereunder shall, through an organization 
representii^ such agencies and institutions, 
submit to the Executive Department, as 



though such organization were a state agency 
subject to ORS 291.208, an estimate of the 
amount of such state aid to which ti>qr may 
become entitied during the bienniimi com* 
mencing on July 1 of the following year. Th^ 
organization representing the agendei and 
institutions shall consult with appropriate 
state agencies prior to submitting their esti* 
mate and shall supply sudi other information 
in support ci such eitimate as may be re- 
quired from time to time by the Executive 
Department. [1963 ciso 12] 

418.470 Authority to pay for shelter- 
care homes. (1) The Children's Services Divi* 
lion msy engage and make reasonable pay* 
ment for services of persons to make avail* 
able, maintain and operate ihelter<are hoxoes 
for the safekeeping of children taken into 
temporszy custody pending investigation and 
disposition* 

(2) The services, pursuant to spedfie prior 
authorization of the division, shall be deemed 
actually rendered if the shelter-care home is 
made available, maintained and operated to 
receive sudi children. [1969 fri84 |l; 1971 e.40l 
laei 

INDEPENDEN T RE SlDENfeE ^ 
'**^ACILCnES- 

418.475 .Independent residence facili- 
ties; extent and nature of agreement be- 
tween minor and division. (1) \S^thin the 
limit of moneys appropriated therefor, the 
Children's Services Division may establish or 
certify independent residence* facilities for 
minors who: 

(a) Are 16 years of age or older; 

(b) Have been placed in, two or more foster 
homes, group homes, youth care centers or' 
institutions, or a combination of them; 

(c) Have been determined by tiie Chil- 
dren's Services Division to be imsuitable for 
placement in a foster home, group home, 
youth care center or institution; . 

(d) Have received permission from the 
appropriate juvenile court, if they axe wards 
of the cour^ and 

(e) Have been determined by the Chil- 
dren's Services Division to be suitable for an 
independent resident progrnrn. 

(2) Residence facilities shall provide inde- 
pendent housing arrangements with counsel- 
ing services and minimal supervision avail- 
able from at least one counselor; and all resi- 
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deatial facilitiet having six or more residents 
shall be licensed by the Department of Human 
Resouro^ nnder ORS 443.400 to 443.455 and 
subsection (2) of 443.99L 

(3) Emdx resident shall be required to 
^■ipf^^iFt ^ program of education or employ* 
ment» or a combination thereof » amounting to 
full-time aetivitgr and shall be required to pay 
a portion or aU of his housing eapffnses and 
other support oosts* 

(4) The Children's Services Division may 
make payment grsnts directly to minoiv en* 
rolled in an independent living program for 
food, shelter, dothing and incidental expen- 
ses. Sudi payment grants shall be subject to 
an agreement between tiie minor and the 
Children's Services Dividon which establishes 
a budget of txptnam, 

(5) The Children's Services Division may 
establish cooperative financial management 
agreements with a minor and for that purpose 
may enter into joint bank accounts requiring 
two signatures for withdrawal^ Sudi manage- 
ment agreements or joint accounts shall not 
subject the division or any counselor involved 
to any liability for debts or other responsibili- 
ties of the minor. 

(6) Tlie Children's Services Division shall 
make periodic reports to the juvenile court as 
required by the court regarding azqr minor 
who is waxd of the court enrolled in an inde- 
pendent living program. 

(7) Hie enrollment of a minor in an inde- 
pendent living program in accordance with 
the provisions of subsection (1) of this section 
shall not remove or limit in any way the obli- 
gation of the parent of the minor to pay sup- 
port as ordered by a court under the provisions 
of ORS 419.513. [1973 cMl «!: 1977 c717 1171 

PURCHASE OF CARE 

418.480 "^Purchase of care" defined. 
As used in ORS 418.480 to 418.500, >uidiase 
of care** includes the purdiase of institutional 
and foster family care and services, adoptive 
services, services to the unwed mother and her 
child and such other care and services as the 
Children's Services Division, in consultation 
with the Director of the Department of Hu- 
man Resources, shall determine to be neces- 
sary to cany out the policy stated in ORS 
418.485. [1971 C.457 111 



4ia485 Policy. It is the poliqr of the 
State of Oregon to strengthen family life and 
to insure the protection of all diildren either 
in their own homes or in other appropriate 
care outside their homes. In affoi^ing such 
protection, the Director of the Department of 
Human Resourou shall in cooperation with 
public and private child-caring agendea devel- 
op a set of Fhort-range and long-nmge priori- 
ties for the devdqpment of needed child care 
and services, mxeh priorities to be periodically 
reviewed and revised as necessary. Such prior- 
ities are to be set out in a form enumerating 
the number of children in each cat^ioxy of 
need, the type of child cere aiid services need- 
ed, the areas of the state where such care and 
services are needed, and the projected costs. 
The State of Oregon herein comznits itself to 
the purchase of care and servioea for children 
^rbo need care and to encourage private child- 
caring agencies to develop programs required 
to meet the needs of the children of this state • 
and monqr may be appropriated therefor. In 
devdoping programs necessary to meet the 
needs of ^e children of this state, ^e Director 
of the Department of Human Resources shall 
make every attend feaable to develop com- 
munity organisationa. Such efforts to develop 
community w^ani^ations are to be.document- 
ed and prese n ted to the next session of the 
Legislative Assembly. [ISTI cast S2; 1975 c796 
13] ^ 

41&490 Coordination of state activi. 
ties. In csrrying out the policies of this state 
as stated in ORS 418.485, it shaU be the re- 
sponsibility of the Dirertor of the Department 
of Human Resources to coordinate the activi- 
ties of all state agencies €bat have responsibil- 
ities for care of duldxen to insure the best 
care possible and to avoid duplication of effort 
or conflict in poli^. [1971 c.457 S3] 

418.495 Autfaoirity to purchase care; 
contract content; Within the limits of funds 
available therefor, the Children's Services 
Division may enter into agreements with 
liffinsed ch£Id<aring agencies and other ap» 
pxopriate facilities, including youth care cen- 
ters, for the purchase of care for children who 
requir^^oid are eligible for such care, regard- 
less of whether the children are wards of the 
state or whether the division is their guardian 
or has their custody or whether the children 
are surrendered to a child<aring agency or 
committed thereto by order of a court imder 
ORS duipter 419. Hie agreement shall pre- 
scribe the procedures for payment, the rate of 
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APPEWDIX A - YOUTH DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
YOUTH IN TRANSITION PROGRAM 

A. Deicription and Purpose 

The Youth in Transition Program (YTP) provides supplemental services 
and cash maintenance payments to adolescent youth for whom the De- 
partment is legally responsible. The purpose of these services and 
payments is to motivate and enable youth to attain economic independ- 
ence and social maturity. 

The procedures that follow in Section B through G describe: 

o the eligibility requirements of the program 
o how to gain approval for a youth to enter the program 
o the initial and ongoing service planning necessary to success- 
fully guide a youth through the program and monitor the youth's 
progress 

o payment provisions of the program 

o termination of services or discharge from the program 

B. Eligibility Requirements 

Adolescents considered for entrance into the YTP must meet the follow- 
ing criteria: 

1) Youth must be seventeen (17) years of age but not yet 21 

2) The Department must have court ordered legal responsibility for 
the adolescent 

and 

3) The permanency goal for the youth must be independence and the 
time limit for goal achievement shall be established upon date of 
entry into the program. Generally, the established time period 
for youth not attending college shall be six, months to one ye,ar. A 
time period of more than one year, not to exceed an additional 12 
months, requires prior approval of the Regional Administrator. 
For college students, YTP participation may continue until gradua- 
tion or age 21, whichever occurs first, provided all other eligi- 
bility criteria are met 

and 

4) The youth shall reside in a home or a facility which receives no 
maintenance (room and board) payments for the youth from DCFS for 
any period of time during which the youth is receiving YTP cash 
payments 

and 

5) All other possible funding sources must have been applied for in 
order to supplement the program, e.g.. Social Security or Veteran's 
Benefits, general education scholarships, student loans, tuition 
waiver or full-ye'^r tuition scholarships which provide a cash 
value of a minimum of $100 per month 

and 
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6) The youth is capable of contributing a minimum of $100 per month 
to hia/her financial support through a combination of earned in- 
come or other sources of income (unearned). However, the youth's 
maximum allowable income earned or unearned, cannot exceed $500 
per month, inc'^uding the DCFS payment. (See Section F,8, Income 
Calculation) 

and 

7) The youth must be in^ either one of these two situations: 

a) The youth must either be in full or part-time employment four 
(4) consecutive weeks prior to admission to YTP and be will- 
ing to participate in the program .of services described in 
Section D below. 

or 

b) The youth must be in a college or junior college, vocational 
training, GED classes, or an alternative school program on a 
full or part-time basis. (However, the youth may not be 
participating in the DCFS Scholarship Program.) 



C. Approval 



Prior to acceptance into the program, the youth's worker shall meet 
with his/her supervisor and the Field Service Supervisor/Regional YTP 
Coordinator. Material presented to the group shall include the 
following. 



1) A summary of the adolescent's experiences with the Department and 
basic information about him/her such as age, birth place, medical 
and dental examination results, and any recent (within one year) 
educational and/or psychological reports. All medical and dental 
examinations should be current before acceptance into the program. 
The summary should include information which illustrates the adole- 
scent's maturity and readiness to enter the YTP. 



2) Current CFS 497 series which demonstrates the permanency planning 
goal of independence and identifies the adolescent's level o.f 
functioning and individual needs as well as a schedu.le of required 
meetings and a projected discharge date set as one of the objec- 
tives . 

When the worker's supervisor and the Field Service Supervisor/Regional 
YTP Coordinator concur that YTP is appropriate the worker shall: 

// 1) Complete a Placement/Payment Authorization form (CFS 906) to 

reflect the independent living situation and authorize payment up 
to $200 using Service Code 0701. (See Section F for payment pro- 
visions as well as procedures 359.) 

and 

2) Provide the Field Service Supervisor/Regional YTP Coordinator with 
a copy of all appropriate documentation and CFS 497. 
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D. Service Planning 

A service plan (CFS A97) will be developed for each youth in the YTP. 
The CFS A97 will be reviewed at the beginning of each term (minimally 
every six months) for youth in any educational/vocational program » and 
at least every six months for those youth who are not in school but who 
are employed. 

The CFS A97 shall include: 

1) A statement of a permanency goal of independent living and date 
for achievement of that goal. 

2) Specifications of services to be provided » including the frequency 
of direct contact with the caseworker. 

3) A schedule of quarterly contacts with youth in college or junior 
college. 

4) A schedule of twice monthly meetings between the worker or service 
provider and the adolescent who is not in college or junior 
college. At least one meeting per month shall be in the youth's 
residence. 

5) When the youth is in need of the following "life skills" a 



schedule of training sessions. Specific areas of training may be 
selected from the following list, depending on the youth's needs: 

Money Management . This skill is taught both by giving the youth 
the responsibility of arranging and paying for necessities as well 
as by casework monitoring and education in designing budgets. 

Vocational and Career Planning . This area is discussed with the 
youth during casework visits and counseling sessions in order to 
help him/her to evaluate progress in current program and future 
plans. Youth employment coordinator should be involved if 
available. 

Legal Rights and Responsibilities . Knowledge of basic areas of 
legal involvement will be taught to the youth during the 
counseling sessipns. It shall include discussions regarding 
landlord and tenant rights » laws governing the use of credit, 
legal issues which may arise in employment and any other areas 
appropriate for the particular adolescent. 

Sex Education and Family Planning . Information regarding these 
areas shall be made available to adolescents in the program and 
will be discussed during counseling meetings in order to assure 
that the youth is aware of basic facts. 

Alcoholism and Drug Abuse . An alcoholism and drug abuse expert 
shall conduct at least one counseling session with the youth in 
order to ioipart information and to respond to the adolescent's 
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questions. If it is determined that he/she is in need of further 
information or treatment, this shall be provided as recommended by 
the specialist. 

Adjustment Counseling . This is to be provided at several 
different levels. Weekly counseling sessions and casework contact 
would provide time for discussions regarding adjustment. If group 
counseling is available, peer exchanges of experiences would be a 
very effective teaching mechanism and support system. Finally, 
the caseworker must be available to the youth when the adolescent 
feels that he is confronted with a situation which he feels 
incapable of resolving. 

Homemaking Skills . The adolescent shall receive instruction in 
basic cooking, cleaning and personal care skills. Homemakers may 
be used to provide this instruction. 

Family Counseling . The families of adolescents shall be seen by 
the caseworker monthly if appropriate. A good relationship 
between the youth and his parents is a desired goal and shall be 
part of the service program. 



E. Monitoring 

1) Verification of School Enrollment . Workers shall verify with the 
school, college. Junior college, trade school, etc., in writing, 
the youth's acceptance and enrollment into their program and the 
financial aid package available to the youth at the beginning of 
each term. The youth shall submit to his caseworker a copy of his 
grade report to verify his academic progress at the completion of 
the first term of school. Students are expected to maintain 
grades acceptable to the school. The worker shall request the 
school to notify DCFS if the youth drops out of school. 

2) Verification of Employment . Workers shall, in writing, verify 
with an employer the youth's job status, including attendance and 
income, during the first month of employment. 

3) Worker Visits . The worker or service provider shall -meet with the 
youth twice monthly unless the youth is in college or junior 
college. If the youth is in college or Junior college, quarterly 
contacts shall be made. One of those meetings with youth not in 
college or junior college must be in the youth's residence. 

4) Evaluation of Progress . The youth's progress shall be evaluated 
during the case review in accordance with procedures 305, Client 
Service Planning. A copy of the 497 series shall, in addition to 
those specified in the procedures, be given to the Field Service 
Supervisor/Regional YTP Coordinator. The youth's progress toward 
the desired achievements for discharge shall be detailed on the 
497 srrics. 
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5) Income Redeterminations > Income redeterminations are to be made 
every six months as a regular part of the case review for those 
youth who are eoiployed. 

Income redeterminations are to be made at the beginning of each 
term for those youth participating in an educational/ vocational 
program. 

F. Financial Provision 

1) Direct Payment to Youth , Payments to the adolescent by the 
Department will be made to him/her by mail. The Division of 
Program Operations shall be notified of any changes in payment 
amounts . 

2) Payment Stop s. Payments shall be stopped immediately if the youth 
fails to attend two (2) scheduled appointments with the worker or 
counselor, or if the youth drops out of his/her educational/ 
vocational program or fails to meet YTP requirements set forth in 
Sections D« E and G within three months after leaving school. The 
youth shall be notified in writing and may request a review of the 
decision in accordance with rules and procedures 309 » Review and 
Approval Process. 

3) Summer Payments for Youth in Schools . Youth who choose not to 
participate in summer school may transfer to foster care or remain 
in YTP with no interruption of payment until they return to school 
in the fall term. 

4) Start "Up Expenses . Initial expenses related to setting up a 
household may be partially subsidized by the Department. The 
adolescent will present an itemized list of necessities to the 
worker. They will review it and the worker will authorize the 
payments of the necessary amount up to $100. 

5) Medical and Dental Payments . The Department is responsible for 
payment for all medical and dental needs which fall within the 
Department's payment policy. 

6) Income Considerations for Detfermining YTP Grant . Financial 
assistance to youth in independent living arrangements will be 
provided as a supplei?ent to the youth's income. Income for 
purposes of calculating the YTP grant is defined as the youth* s 
earned and unearned income, but not that portion of the scholar* 
ship which covers tuition and fees. 

Earned Income . Earned income is net remifieration, in cash, 
derived through the receipt of wages, salary for services 
performed as an employee, qr profits from activities in which 
the individual is self-eoiployed. Board and roon payments 
which may be part of a scholarship or loan package shall be 
deemed to be earned income. Tuition waivers and that portion 
of scholarships or loan package which are counted toward 
tuition and -fees are not considered as jeamed income. 
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UncTned Income , Unearned Income is all income other than 
that received in the form of wages, scholarships, salary or 
profits from self-employment. Such incomes include, but are 
not limited to^ Social Security benefits, Veteran's benefits. 
Railroad Retirement benefits or monies received from a trust, 
regardless of payee. 



7) DCFS Maximum Payment . The DCFS share of the youth's total income 
will be no more than $200 per month. A scholarship will be 
considered only to the extent that it contributes to room and 
board. 

8) Income Calculation . The maximum combined income a youth in YTP is 
allowed, earned or unearned income (including DCFS payment), is 
$500.00/month. The formula for calculating the monthly YTP grant 
is: 

o The first $300 of income is not considered. 

o Every dollar over $300 available to the youth as earned or 
unearned income will be deducted from the maximum allowable 
YTP grant of $200. 

o Subtract the available monthly income to the youth from $500. 

To correct weekly or bi-weekly income to monthly income, multiply 
the weekly or bi-weekly amount by 4.3 or 2.16. 

Income available to youth in higher education is to be figured 
monthly by dividing the amount, by the period of time it is 
applicable, whether it be semester, quarter or entire school year. 

G. Discharge from YTP 

o Upon achievement of objectives as listed on the CFS 497 or age 21, 
whichever occurs first, the youth will be discharged from YTP. 
The planned discharge date is to be determined upon admission but 
may change if the student drops out of an educational/training 
program. Youth may remain in YTP provided they meet conditions 
set forth in Sections B, D and F, and if approved by the worker, 
supervisor and Field Services Supervisor/Regional YTP Coordinator. 

o The discharge date for employed youth is to be determined upon 
admission to the program. The date may be changed at any review 
session to acccsanodate the youth's need for more or less pre- 
paration for independence. The Division of Program Operations 
shall be notified when changes are made which alter the planned 
discharge date. 

o Three consecutive months is the maximum time that any youth may 
remain in the program without a job or other income as defined in 
Sections B and F. Any adolescent not working or in an educational 
program or without an income of a minimum of $100/month after 
three (3) ronsrcutive months will be removed from the YTP. A plan 
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will be developed that will enhance the skills the youth has 
already acquired to become self-sufficient. 



Prior approval from the Regional Administrator shall be obtained 
whenever the established time period for youth not attending 
college is to exceed 12 months. This includes a time period of 
greater than 12 months established upon the youth's entry into the 
program or a time period that is changed during the youth's 
participation in the program to allow the youth to participate 
longer than 12 months. Under no circumstances shall the length of 
stay in this program exceed 24 months with the exception of 
college students who may participate in YTP. 

For college students participation may continue until graduation 
or age 21, whichever occurs first, provided all other eligibility 
criteria are met. 

Desired achievements demonstrated by the adolescent at the time of 
discharge would include: 

Economic Self-Sufficiency . In order to demonstrate com- 
petency in this area, the adolescent must have been working 
for six consecutive months with an adequate income level to 
support himself. He must have arranged for medical insurance 
coverage. 

Adequate Housing in the Community . The youth must be 
currently residing in housing of an acceptable standard. 

Ability to Manage Resources . The adolescent shall have 
demonstrated an ability to budget money and time well as 
determined by the lack of crises due to lack of necessities. 

Sufficient Living Skills to Live On Own . These skills range 
from the ability to make change to knowledge about birth 
control . 

Realistic Goals and Expectations . Achievable plans should be 
made by the youth for future direction. 

Youth has complied with other tasks set forth in 497 series. 

The determination of what is adequate and acceptable will be made 
by the adolescent, the worker, the supervisor and the Field 
Service Supervisor/Regional YTP Coordinator. 
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SUPERVISED INDEPENDENT LIVING PROGRAM 

A. Description and Purpose 

The Supervised Independent Living Program (SILP) provides supportive 
services and living maintenance to adolescent youth for whom the 
Department is legally responsible. The purpose of SILP is to assist 
youth who have demonstrated the minimum requirements for living 
independently to progress toward their goal of independence. SILP is a 
totally purchased service from licensed child welfare agencies having 
contracts with DCFS tr- provide SILP. 

B. Eligibility Requirements 

Adolescents considered for entrance into SILP must meet the following 
criteria: 

1) Youth must be sixteen (16) years of age but not yet 21 

and 

2) The Department must have court ordered legal responsibility for 
the adolescent 

and 

3) The permanency goal for the youth must be independence and the 
time limit for goal achievement shall be established upon date of 
entry into the program 

and 

4) The youth must have some money management skills 

and 

5) The youth must be able to live in the community without continuous 
adult supervision 

and 

6) The youth must be willing and able to cooperate with the super- 
vising agency to further develop independent living skills 

and 

7) The youth must have the ability and motivation to complete a 
training or educational program designed to assist financial inde- 
pendence 

and 

8) The youth must have the ability to manage day-to-day living skills 
in an apartment or board and room living arrangement such as meal 
preparation, maintaining proper nutrition, purchasing and caring 
for appropriate clothing and maintaining a reasonable degree of 
cleanliness 

and 

9) The youth must be reasonably expected to attain total independence 
within one year, progress into another youth development program, 
or continue in SILP for an additional year with prior approval by 
the Regional Administration. 

C. Approval 

Prior to acceptance into the program, the youth's worker shall submit 
the following materials to the Regional Administrator or designee: 
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1) Documentation of the youth's abilities as they relate to the 
eligibility requirements including observations from the worker 
and past caretaker(s) and current medical and dental examination 
results. 

2) Current CFS 497 series which demonstrates the permanency planning 
goal of independence which identifies the specific planned SILP 
services and discharge date. 

The Regional Administrator or designee shall determine the ap- 
propriateness of the referral and the availability of slots in 
SILP. The mrker shall be notified of the decision within two (2) 
weeks of receipt of the material by the Regional Administrator or 
designee. When the request is denied, the basis for denial, as 
well as alternatives, are to be provided by the Regional Admini- 
strator or designee. When the request is approved the worker 
shall: 

1) Initiate a referral to an agency with whom DCFS has a SILP con- 
tract, and 

// 2) Upon acceptance by the agency and placement in SILP ensure that 
the agency completes a CFS 906-1 to reflect SILP (Service Code 
0204) at the negotiated payment rate. 

D. Service Planning 

Upon initial entry into SILP a service plan (CFS 497) will be developed 
for the youth by the DCFS and supervising agency worker. The CFS 497 
will be reviewed at six (6) month intervals in accordance with proce- 
dures 305, Client Service Planning. 

The CFS 497 shall include: 

1) A statement of a permanency goal of independent living and planned 
goal achievement date. 

2) Specifications of services to be provided which include monthly 
living maintenance for the youth provided by the agency and 
individual or group counseling. Services which may additionally 
be included are: assistance in locating appropriate educational 
or vocational programs; assistance in improving competence in 
daily life skills; and employment related services (e.g., deve- 
loping job interview skills, job finding). 

3) A schedule of a minimum of twice monthly meetings between the 
youth and service provider; at least one meeting per month shall 
be in the youth's residence. 

E. Monitoring 

The service provider shall submit reports as required by the contract. 
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F. 



G. 



Financial Provigion 

1) Payjent to the Youth , The supervising agency will provide the 
adolescent with a monthly allowance in accordance with contractual 
stipulations. The amount shall not exceed $200 monthly. 

2) Start-up Expenses . Initial expenses related to setting up a 
household may be partially subsidized by DCFS. The adolescent 
will present an itemized list to the private agency lAo will 
request DCFS payment. An amount up to $100 may be authorized. 

3) Medical and Dental Payments. Youth in SILP are ineligible for 
Medicaid. The Region shall issue the youth a pink medical card 
(CFS 933) in accordance with procedures 302 (Health Care 

. Services). 

Discharge from SILP 

The service provider shall terminate the youth from SILP: 

1) Upon demonstration by the adolescent that he is able to live 
independently without supervision. 

2) When circumstances indicate that the adolescent could better be 
served in another youth development program. 

3) When the adolescent, over the age of 18 y fails to complete the 
tasks as agreed upon and identified on the CFS 497, Part II. 

4) No later than 24 months after entry into SILP. The Regional 
Administrator must give prior written approval to continue an 
adolescent in SILP beyond 12 months. 
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C. Approval 

D«partMnt scholarthipt are awarded by a Scholarship Connittee based 
upon applications submitted. Selection is based on scholastic record, 
aptitude, resources available to the youth and interest in higher 
education. 

Vhea the adolescent's worker is notified that an adolescent on his 
caseload has been awarded a Departaent Scholarship, the worker shall 
eoaylete a child module to reflect the independent living situation an 
authorine' payment in accordance with procedures 359, Authorized Child 
Care Payments. 

D. Service Planning 

A service plan (CPS 497) will be developed for each scholarship 
recipient and reviewed at the beginning of each quarter or semester, 
but minimally every six months in accordance with procedures 305, 
Client Service Planning. 

The CPS 497 shall include: 

1) A statement of a permanency goal of independent living and date o 
planned achievement. 

2) Specifications of services to be provided including worker contac 
at least quarterly. 

3) Specifications that the student will provide the worker with 
information concerning his progress, scholastic standing and 
earned or unearned income at the end of each quarter or semester, 
as applicable. 

E. Monitoring 

1) Verification of Scholastic Program . At the end of each quarter o 
semester the student shall provide the worker with documentation 
that grades acceptable to the college or university are being 
maintained and that a full academic schedule is being carried. 

2) Materials to Scholarship Chairman . The worker shall send the 
quarter or semester grades to the scholarship chairman. When the 
student withdraws or is terminated from school the worker shall 
apprise the scholarship chairman immediately. 

3) Worker Contacts . The worker shall contact the student at least 
quarterly to verify continuing school attendance and to provide 
idutever supportive counseling may be necessary. 

F. Financial Provision 

1) Tuition Waiver . If the student attends an Illinois state college 
or university and does not have a tuition scholarship from anothe 
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source I the scholarship chairman will request a tuition waiver 
available by statute. 

2) Direct Payment to Youth. Department payments to the adolescent 
will be made by mail and may not exceed $200 monthly. 

3) Start^Up Expenses . Initial expenses related to setting up a 
household may be partially subsidized by the Department (maximum 
$100) in accordance with procedures 3S9| Authorized Child Care 
Payments . 

// 4) Start^Up Payment. The worker should start the Service Code 0701 
payment to the student effective August 1st and, unless the 
student attends summer school, terminate the Service Code 0701 
payment Hay 1st of each academic year. Payment may continue to 
the youth's caretaker through August to be terminated September 
1st and payment may begin again to a caretaker May 1st. 

// S) Summer Payments. Service Code 0701 payment may continue beyond 
April 1st only when the student attends summer school. When the 
youth does not attend summer school, foster family home placement 
and payment start-up or YTP payment are to be considered unless 
the student can support himself during the summer months from 
earnings. 

// 6) Medical and Dental Payments > Department scholarship youth are 
ineligble for Medicaid while receiving a Service Code 0701 pay- 
ment. The Region shall issue the youth a pink medical card (CFS 
933) in accordance with procedures 302 (Health Care Services). 
When legal responsibility is maintained by the Department and the 
youth returns to a foster home during the summer months the worker 
should complete and submit form CFS 1411, Eligibility I (parent 
and child's income) and CFS 1412, Eligibility II to reinstate 
Medicaid eligibility. 

7. Fee and Book Payment . In addition to the monthly payment tp the 
youth, the Department may, when the youth does not have sufficient 
resources and has documented such to the workers, pay for required 
school fees and text books out of the Children's Personal and 
Physical Maintenance budgetary line. Tuition shall not be paid by 
DCFS. 



8. Guardianship Termination or Marriag e. Termination of guardianship 
or marriage followed by guardianship termination does not termi* 
nate a four-year scholarship. The Department will continue to 
make monthly payments to the youth and a pink medical card con- 
tinues to be issued. 



G. Discharge from the Scholarship Program 

// 1) Upon completion of four years in the scholarship program or 

securing of a bachelor's degree at an accelerated equivalent the 
worker shall terminate payment and close the child's case (see 
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AP//5' concerning closure). The worker shall also notify the 
scholarship chairman. 



// 2) When the student, following selection as a scholarship student* 

fails to enroll in school, the worker shall notify the scholarship 
chairman I terminate any Service Code 0701 payment initiated and 
ensure that the adolescent is in another appropriate program or 
receiving appropriate services if DCFS maintains legal responsi- 
bility. 

3) When the student, following enrollment in school, fails to achieve 
and maintain grade standard* of the school, is dismissed for dis- 
ciplinary reasons* or voluntarily withdraws without good cause, 
the worker shall notify the scholarship chairman for instructions 
regarding continuation or termination of the student's scholarship. 
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YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAM 
A. Description •nd Purpose 

The Youth Eaploynent and Training Program provides supplenental 
services to adolescent youth for whom the Department is legally 
responsible. The purpose of these services is to motivate and enable 
youth to attain economic independence and self-sufficiency. 

The procedures that follow in Section B through G describe: 



o The eligibility requirements of the program 
o program participation 

o the initial and ongoing service planning necessary to 

successfully guide a youth through the program and monitor 
the youth's progress 

o. financial provisions of the program 

o termination of services 



B. Eligibility Requirements 

The caseworkers will utilize the following guide to determine the 
eligibility and suitability of youth for these employment and training 
services : 



1) Age: 14-21 - Youth must be at least 14 years of age to be 
referred for assistance. 



2) Employment Status ; Youth referred should be either 
unemployed, or under-employed, i.e., employed part-time but 
seeking full-time employment. 

3) School Status ; Both in-school and out-of-school youth may be 
referred. Preference, however, should be given to 
out-of-school youth. Youth in school may be referred for the 
following kinds of assistance; 

a) part-time employment during school term; 

b) full-time or part-time employment in the summer; 

c) vocational and career counseling; 

d) vocational exploration; 

e) pre-employment and employment skills training; 

f) job-seeking skills training; 

g) vocational training; 

h) academic and vocational testing. 

Out-of-school youth may be referred for full-time employment, 
assistance in returning to school, and any or all of the 
above services. 

4) Vocational Training ; Youth over 14 and seeking vocational 
training, whether in an area vocational school, a conmunity 
college, or special skills training school, should be 
referred. 

V 237 
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5) Eligibility Criteria for CETA : The following categories of 
youth 14 and over are automatically eligible for CETA 
services: 

a) Youth on whose behalf payments are being made by 
the state; 

b) handicapped; 

c) receiving public assistance (e.g., AFDC, SSIX 

Wards who are living in the homes of their natural parents 
must meet CETA income requirements. 

Program Participation 

Participation in the program requires that the caseworker refer 
eligible youth to the eoiplojnnent and training liaison in the office. 
This person will meet with the caseworker and youth to discuss the 
alternatives for employment/ training and incorporate an objective for 
the youth in his/her service plan (497). 

Service Planning 

An objective will be established for each youth and incorporated in a 
service plan (CFS 497). This objective will be devitloped in 
coordination with an appropriate employnent and training agency that 
will be primarily responsible for helping the youth achieve economic 
independence. The CFS 497 will be rieviewed at the beginning of each 
term (minimally every six months) for youth in any educational/ 
vocational/employment program, and at least every six months for 
those youth who are not in school but who are employed. The CFS 497 
shall include, but is not limited to: 

1) A statement of a permanency goal; 

2) An objective regarding employment and training to accomplish 
the goal and tasks to acconiplish the objective; 

3) Specifications of services to be provided; 

4) A schedule of quarterly contacts with youth. 
Monitoring 

1) Verification of School Enrollment . Workers shall verify with 
the school, college. Junior college or trade school the 
youth's acceptance and enrollment in their program and the 
financial aid package available to the youth at the beginning 
of each term. The youth shall submit to his caseworker a 
copy of his grade report to verify his academic progress at 
the completion of the first term of school. The worker shall 
request the school to notify DCFS if the youth drops out of 
school . 
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2) Verification of Employment s. Workers shall verify with an 
employer the youth's job status, including attendance and 
income, during the first month of employment. 

3) Worker Visits , The worker or service provider shall be in 
contact with the youth on a regular basis. A schedule of 
contacts should be developed and included in the Service 
Plan. This schedule should include visits to the worksite or 
at the worker's office. If the youth is in college or junior 
college, quarterly contacts shall be made. 

4) Evaluation of Progress . The youth's progress shall be 
evaluated during the service planning case review. At that 
time an overall evaluation of progress toward the permanency 
goal and concomitant objectives will be conducted. 

r. Financial Provision 

Although the Department makes no direct payments for participation in 
employment and training activities, a youth referred to an employment 
and training agency may be receiving allowances paid at a rate of the 
minimum wage for each hour of classroom training, and possibly 
additional sums for transportation, clothing, books, tuition and fees. 
In addition the youth may be earning wages for subsidized or 
unsubsidized employment. 

5. Termination of Services 

Upon achievement of objectives as listed on 497 or age 21, whichever 
occurs first, services will be terminated. 

Desired achievements demonstrated by the adolescent at the time of 
termination of services include: 

Economic Self-sufficiency . In o^der to demonstrate 
competency in this area, the adolescent must have been 
working for six consecutive months with an adequate income 
level to support himself/herself. He/she must have arranged 
for medical insurance coverage. 

Adequate Housing in the Community . The youth roust be 
currently residing in housing of an aceptable standard. 

Ability to Manage Resources . The youth shall have 
demonstrated an ability to budget money and time. 

Youth has achieved objectives and tasks set forth in the 
Service Plan (CFS 497). 
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A-1 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 
Table 1-1 

COUNTY AND STATE (SITE) 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



COUNTY 
AND STATE 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

1 84 84 0 0 0 

27.5 100.0 

2 81 0 81 0 0 

26.6 100.0 

3 67 0 0 67 0 

22.0 100.0 

4 73 0 0 0 73 

23.9 100.0 

TOTAL 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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Table 2-1 

QA-1 

SEX 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 


ADOLESCENTS 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


SEX 












MALE 


165 


36 


52 


32 


45 




54.1 


42.9 


64.2 


47.8 


61.6 


FEMALE 


137 


48 


28 


35 


26 




44.9 


57.1 


34.6 


52.2 


35.6 


MISSING DATA 


3 


0 


1 


0 


2 




1.0 




1.2 




2.7 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table 3-1 

QA2-AGE 

AGE OF RESPONDENT 



SITE 





TOTAL 


01 


02 


03 


04 


TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 


AGE IN YEARS 












16 


31 
10.2 


19 
22.6 


6 

7.4 


4 

6.0 


2 

2.7 


17 


75 
24.6 


19 
22.6 


28 
34.6 


12 
17.9 


16 
21.9 


18 


115 
37.7 


38 
45.2 


30 
37.0 


33 
49.3 


14 
19.2 


19 


45 
14.8 


6 

7.1 


12 
14.8 


9 

13.4 


18 
24.7 


20 


16 
5.2 


2 

2.4 


1 

1.2 


6 

9.0 


7 

9.6 


21 


21 
6.9 


0 


3 

3.7 


2 

3.0 


16 
21.9 


MISSING DATA 


2 
.7 


0 


1 

1.2 


1 

1.5 


0 


TOTAL 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 
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Table 4-1 

QA-3 

RACE-ETHNICITY OF RESPONDENT 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 








o / 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


RACE-ETHNICITY 












WHITE 


198 


64 










64.9 


76.2 


72.8 


61.2 


46.6 


HISPANIC 


19 


7 


Q 


A 
V 






6.2 


8.3 


11.1 




4.1 


BLACK NOT HISPANIC 


67 


4 


5 








22.0 


4.8 


6.2 


37 . 3 


45.2 


ASIAN OR PACIFIC 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


ISLANDER 


.7 








2.7 


AMERICAN INDIAN OR 


3 


2 


1 


0 


0 


ALASKAN NATIVE 


1.0 


2.4 


1.2 






MIXED RACED 


7 


5 


1 


1 


0 




2.3 


6.0 


1.2 


1.5 




MISSING DATA 


9 


2 


6 


0 


1 




3.0 


2.4 


7.4 




1.4 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 5-1 

QA-4 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEL ATTAINED 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 . 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


EDUCATION 












LEVEL 












ATTAINED 












LESS THAN 


17 


7 


3 


2 


5 


HIGH SCHOOL 


5 - 6 


ft 7 


t 7 
J • / 


O • u 


O • O 


SOME HIGH 


159 


51 


40 


38 


30 


SCHOOL 


52 .1 


60.7 


49 . 4 


56 7 




^^^^^^^^^ 

COMPLETED 


52 


13 


12 


13 


14 


HIGH SCHOOL 


17.0 


15. 5 


14 . 8 






COMPLETED 


19 


4 


8 


2 


5 


G.E.D. 


6.2 


4.8 


9.9 


3.0 


6.8 


VOCATIONAL 


16 


1 


5 


3 


7 


OR TRADE 


5.2 


1.2 


6.2 


4.5 


9.6 


SCHOOL 












SOME 


12 


2 


2 


2 


6 


COLLEGE 


3.9 


2.4 


2.5 


3.0 


8.2 


MISSING DATA 


30 


6 


11 


7 


6 




9.8 


7.1 


13.6 


10.4 


8.2 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 6-1 

QA-5 

PRESENCE OF DISABLING CONDITIONS 
NO DISABLING CONDITIONS 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

NO KNOWN 

DISABLING 

CONDITIONS 



YES 166 38 55 40 33 

54.4 45.2 67.9 59.7 45.2 

NO 131 44 23 25 39 

43.0 52.4 28.4 37.3 53.4 

MISSING DATA 8 2 3 2 1 

2.6 2.4 3.7 3.0 1.4 

TOTAL 305 84 81 67 73 

ICO.O 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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iMOWiMUiirr uvxjio por M)ot4(teiiiTt 

fMil W Cg OP DZSABLZNO CONDITIONS 

mma. iotaiioatiom 



SI TE 

TOTAL 01 03 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLBSCINTS 


305 


S4 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


MBffAL 












IIITAKMTIOII 












YBS 


33 


4 


2 


S 


13 




7.9 


4.t 


3.S 


7.5 


16.4 


NO 


274 


7S 


76 


60 


60 




S9.S 


93.9 


93.3 


89.6 


83.3 


NXMZIIO DATA 


• 


3 


3 


3 


1 




3.6 


3.4 


3.7 


3.0 


1.4 


TOTAL 


30S 


•4 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENT^ 

Tabl« 3-1 

QA-S 

PRESENCE OF DISABLING CONDITIONS 
EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

EMOTIONAL 
DISTURBANCE 



YES 


88 




37 


17 




12 


22 




28.9 


44 


.0 


21.0 


17 


.9 


30.1 


NO 


209 




45 


61 




53 


50 




68.5 


53 


.6 


75.3 


79 


.1 


68.5 


MISSING DATA 


8 




2 


3 




2 


1 




2.6 


2 


.4 


3.7 


3 


.0 


1.4 


TOTAL 


305 




84 


81 




67 


73 




100.0 


100 


.0 


100.0 


100 


.0 


100.0 
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Table 9-1 

QA-5 

PRESENCE OF DISABLING CONDITIONS 
SPECIFIC LEARNING DISABILITY 



SITE 



• 


TOTAL 


01 


02 


03 


04 


TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 


SPECIFIC 
LEARNING 
DISABILITY 












YES 


30 
9.8 


6 

7.1 


1 

1.2 


7 

10.4 


16 
21.9 


NO 


267 
87.5 


76 
90.5 


77 
95.1 


58 
86.6 


56 
76.7 


MISSING DATA 


8 

2.6 


2 

2.4 


3 

3.7 


2 

3.0 


1 

1.4 


TOTAL 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 
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Table 10-1 

QA-5 

PRESENCE OF DISABLING CONDITIONS 
HEARING, SPEECH, OR SIGHT IMPAIRMENT 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

HEARING, 
SPEECH OR 
SIGHT 

IMPAIRMENT 



YES 


11 


2 


2 


3 


4 




3.6 


2.4 


2.5 


4.5 


5.5 


NO 


286 


80 


76 


62 


68 




93.8 


95.2 


93.8 


92.5 


93.2 


MISSING DATA 


8 


2 


3 


2 


1 




2.6 


2.4 


3.7 


3.0 


1.4 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 11-1 

QA-5 

PRESENCE OF DISABLING CONDITIONS 
PHYSICAL DISABILITY 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

PHYSICAL 
DISABILITY 



YES 7 6 0 0 1 

2.3 7.1 1,4 

NO 290 76 78 65 71 

95.1 90.5 96.3 97.0 97.3 

MISSING DATA 8 2 3 2 1 

2.6 2.4 3.7 3.0 1.4 

TOTAL 305 84 " 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 13-1 

QA6J0B 

DID RESPONDENT HOLD A JOB WHILE IN SUBSTITUTE CARE ? 
DERIVED VARIABLE 

TOTAL ADOLESCENTS; ALL; NOSIGMA NOSZR 



SITE 





TOTAL 


01 


02 


03 


04 


HELD JOB 












YES 


119 


41 


16 


33 


29 




39.0 


48.8 


19.8 


49.3 


39.7 


NO 


73 


35 


22 


10 


6 




23.9 


41.7 


27.2 


14.9 


8.2 


MISSING DATA 


113 


8 


43 


24 


38 




37.0 


9.5 


53.1 


35.8 


52.1 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table 14-1 

QA-6A 

JOBS HELD WHILE IN CARE: 



LAST JOB HELD WHILE 


IN CARE 




SITE 






TOTAL 


01 


02 03 


04 


TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 67 
100.0 100.0 


73 
100.0 


JOBS HELD 
WHILE IN 
FOSTER CARE 
(LAST JOB) 










JOB 

DESCRIPTION ■ 










AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 


1 
.3 


0 


1.5 


u 


ANIMAL WORKER 


1 
.3 


1 

1.2 


0 0 


A 


BABY SITTER CHILD 
CARE 


1 
.3 


1 

1.2 


0 0 


0 


BUS BOY 


5 

1.6 


3 

3.6 


2 0 
2.5 


0 


CAR WASHER 


2 
.7 


1 

1.2 


1 0 
1.2 


0 


CASHIER 


3 

1.0 


1 

1.2 


0 0 


2.7 


CEMENT LAYER 


1 
.3 


0 


0 1 
1.5 


0 


CLERK (STORE) 


2 
.7 


1 

1.2 


0 1 
1.5 


0 


CLERICAL 


1 
.3 


1 

1.2 


0 0 


0 


CLERICAL 


1 
.3 


0 


0 1 
1.5 


0 
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Table 14-1 

QA-6A 

JOBS HELD WHILE IN CARE: 
LAST JOB HELD WHILE IN CARE 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



COMPUTER OPERATOR 


1 
.3 


1 

1.2 


0 


0 


0 


CONTRUCTION WORKER 


2 
.7 


2 

2.4 


0 


0 


0 


COOK 


6 

2.0 


1 

1.2 


0 


3 

4.5 


2 

2.7 


dfjSTODIAL 


1 
.3 


0 


0 


0 


1 

1.4 


i)AY CARE WORKER 

f 


3 

1.0 


2 

2.4 


0 


1 

1.5 


0 


DELIVERY PERSON 


1 
.3 


0 


0 


1 

1.5 


0 


DISH WASHER 


3 

1.0 


2 

2.4 


0 


0 


1 

1.4 


FACTORY WORKER 


1 
.3 


0 


0 


1 

1.5 


0 


FLOWER GIRL 


1 
.3 


1.2 


A 
w 


n 
u 


u 


HOSPITAL CLERK 


1 
.3 


0 


0 


1 

1.5 


0 


LAUNDRY WORKER 


1 
.3 


0 


0 


1 

1.5 


0 


MAID 


1 
.3 


1 

1.2 


0 


0 


0 


MAINTENANCE 


2 
.7 


0 


2 

2.5 


0 


0 


MILITARY SERVICE 


1 
.3 


0 


0 


0 


1 

1.4 



Continued. . . 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 14-1 

QA>6A 

JOBS HELD WHILE IN CARE: 







• 


SITE 








TOTAL 


01 


02 03 


04 





PAPER CARRIER 


1 
.3 


0 


1 

1.2 


0 


0 


PIZZA DELIVERY 


1 
.3 


1 

1.2 


0 


0 


0 


PRINTER 


1 
.3 


0 


0 


0 


1 

1.4 


RECREATIONAL AIDE 


6 

2.0 


0 


0 


3 

4.5 


3 

4.1 


RECEPTIONIST 


2 
.7 


1 

1.2 


1 

1.2 


0 


0 


SALES WORKER 


3 

1.0 


0 


0 


0 


3 

4.1 


SECURITY GUARD 


1 
.3 


0 


0 


0 


1 

1.4 


SERVICE WORKERS 
(FAST FOODS) 


9 

3.0 


2 

2.4 


0 


1 

1.5 


6 

8.2 


SKATE GUARD 


1 
.3 


0 


0 


1 

1.5 


0 


STOCK WORKER 


2 
.7 


0 


0 


2 

3.0 


0 


TELEPHONE SOLICITING 


1 
.3 


1 

1.2 


0 


0 


0 


TICKET AGENT 


1 
.3 


n 
\j 


A 
w 


1.5 


n 
u 


WAITER 


3 

1.0 


0 


1 

1.2 


1 

1.5 


1 

1.4 


WELDER 


2 
.7 


1 

1.2 


0 


1 

1.5 


0 



Continued. . . 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 14-1 

QA-6A 

JOBS HELD WHILE IN CARE: 
LAST JOB HELD WHILE IN CARE 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



NO JOB REPORTED 


73 


35 


22 


10 


6 




23.9 


41.7 


27.2 


14.9 


8.2 


JOB-NOT SPECIFIED 


42 


16 


8 


11 


7 




13.8 


19.0 


9.9 


16.4 


9.6 


MISSING DATA 


113 


8 


43 


24 


38 




37.0 


9.5 


53.1 


35.8 


52.1 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 15-1 

QA-WK 

JOBS HELD WHILE IN CARE 
HOURS PER WEEK FOR LAST JOB 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAT. AnOT.PSCPNTS 




D A 
OH 


81 


57 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


HOURS 












PER WEEK 












10 OR LESS 


2 


0 


1 


0 


1 




.7 




1.2 




1.4 


11 - 20 


20 


2 


2 


14 


2 




6.6 


2.4 


2.5 


20.9 


2.7 


21 - 30 


e 

o 


<» 






1 




2.6 


3.6 


1.2 


4.5 


1.4 


31 - 40 


9 


1 


2 


5 


1 




3.0 


1.2 


2.5 


7.5 


1.4 


NO JOB REPORTED 


73 


35 


22 


10 


6 




23.9 


41.7 


27.2 


14.9 


8.2 


JOB-NOT SPECIFIED 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 




.3 


1.2 








MISSING DATA 


192 


42 


53 


35 


62 




63.0 


50.0 


65.4 


52.2 


84.9 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 16-1 

QA-WAGE 

JOBS HELD WHILE IN CARE 
HOURLY PAY FOR LAST JOB 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 






±uu • u 


100 • 0 


TOO r\ 

100. 0 


100 . 0 


HOURLY PAY 












$3.35 OR LESS 


23 


5 


4 


13 


1 




•7 e 


o • U 


A r% 
4*9 


19 . 4 


1.4 


$3.36 TO $4.00 


8 


0 


2 


6 


0 








^ • 3 


9.0 




$4.01 TO $5.00 


4 


1 


0 


2 


1 




1.3 


1.2 




3.0 


1.4 


OVER $5.00 


3 


0 


1 


1 


1 




1.0 




1.2 


1.5 


1.4 


NO JOB REPORTED 


73 


35 


22 


10 


6 




23.9 


41.7 


27.2 


14.9 


8.2 


MISSING DATA 


194 


43 


52 


35 


64 




63.6 


51.2 


64.2 


52.2 


87.7 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


WESTAT, INC. 


7/15/86 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 17-1 

QA-6B 

JOBS HELD WHILE IN CARE: 
1ST PREVIOUS JOB 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 12 0 0 12 

100.0 100.0 

JOBS HELD 
WHILE IN 
FOSTER CARE 
(LAST JOB) 

JOB 

DESCRIPTION 



COOK 



"002 
16.7 16.7 



DAY CARE WORKER 10 0 1 

8.3 8.3 

HOSPITAL HOUSEKEEPER 10 0 1 

8.3 8.3 

ODD JOBS 10 0 1 

8.3 8.3 

OFFICE AIDE 10 0 1 

8.3 8.3 

RECREATIONAL AIDE 1 0 0 1 

8.3 8.3 

SALES WORKER 10 0 1 

8.3 8.3 

SERVICE WORKERS 1 0 0 1 

(FAST FOODS) 8.3 8.3 

TUTOR 10 0 1 

8.3 8.3 

MISSING DATA 2 0 0 2 

16.7 16.7 

Continued . . . 

WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 



A-22 



2G0 



I l tOK P PI PU tT UVINO roil ADOLBfCRNTS 
TatoU 17*1 

JOM NILO WMILI ZN CAMCi 
IIT miVIOUl JOB 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 



04 



TOTAL 



12 
100.0 



0 



12 
100.0 



0 



vncAT. hk:. 



7/15/86 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 18-1 

QB-WK 

JOBS HELD WHILE IN CARE 

HOURS PER WEEK FOR FIRST PREVIOUS JOB 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 

TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 12 0 0 12 

100.0 100.0 

HOURS 
PER WEEK 



10 OR LESS 10 0 1 

8.3 8.3 

11-20 6 0 0 6 

50.0 50.0 



21-30 3 0 0 3 

25.0 25.0 

MISSING DATA 2 0 0 2 

16.7 16.7 

TOTAL 12 0 0 12 

100.0 100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 19-1 

QB-WAGE 

JOBS HELD WHILE IN CARE 

HOURLY PAY FOR LAST JOB FOR FIRST PREVIOUS JOB 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 12 0 0 12 

100.0 100.0 

HOURLY PAY 



$3.35 OR LESS 6 0 0 6 

50.0 50.0 

$3.36 TO $4.00 4 0 0 4 

33.3 33.3 

MISSING DATA 2 0 0 2 

16.7 16.7 

TOTAL 12 0 0 12 

100.0 100.0 
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^ A-25 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 20-1 

QA-6C 

JOBS HELD WHILE IN CARE: 
2ND PREVIOUS JOB 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 10 0 0 10 

100.0 100.0 

JOBS HELD 
WHILE IN 
FOSTER CARE 
(LAST JOB) 

JOB 

DESCRIPTION 



BABY SITTER CHILD 10 0 1 

CARE 10.0 10.0 

CLASSROOM AIDE 10 0 1 

10.0 10.0 

CUSTODIAL 10 0 1 

10.0 10.0 

ODD JOBS 3 0 0 3 

30.0 30.0 

SERVICE WORKERS 10 0 1 

(FAST FOODS) 10.0 10.0 

TUTOR 2 0 0 2 

20.0 20.0 

WORK STUDY PROGRAM 10 0 1 

10.0 10.0 

TOTAL 10 0 0 10 

100.0 100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 21-1 

QC-WK 

JOBS HELD WHILE IN CARE 

HOURS PER WEEK FOR SECOND PREVIOUS JOB 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 10 0 0 10 

100.0 100.0 

HOURS 
PER WEEK 



10 OR LESS 4 0 0 4 

40.0 40.0 

11-20 2 0 0 2 

20.0 20.0 

21-30 4 0 0 4 

40.0 40.0 

TOTAL 10 0 0 10 

100.0 . 100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 22-1 

QC-WAGE 

JOBS HELS WHTLE IN CARE 

HOURLY PAY FOR SECOND PREVIOUS JOB 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 10 0 0 10 

100.0 100.0 

HOURLY PAY 



$3.35 OR LESS 9 0 0 9 

90.0 90.0 

$3.36 TO $4.00 1 0 0 1 

10.0 10.0 

TOTAL 10 0 0 10 

100.0 100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 

ERIC 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 23-1 

Q-BIA 

LOCATION OF PARENTS 

LOCATION OF BIOLOGICAL MOTHER 

AT TIME OF INITIAL ENTRY 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 3 35 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

LOCATION OF 

BIOLOGICAL 

MOTHER: 



IN COUNTY 206 58 53 43 52 

67.5 69.0 65.4 64.2 71.2 

IN COUNTY 19 2 3 6 8 

OUT OF STATE 6.2 2.4 3.7 9.0 11.0 

OUT OF STATE 22 10 5 2 5 

7.2 11.9 6.2 3.0 6.8 

WHEREABOUTS 15 4 5 4 2 

UNKNOWN ^.9 4.8 6.2 6.0 2.7 

DECEASED 27 8 5 9 5 

8.9 9.5 6.2 13.4 6.8 

NOT 1 0 0 0 1 

APPLICABLE .3 1.4 

MISSING DATA 15 2 10 3 0 

4.9 2.4 12.3 4.5 

TOTAL ^ 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 24-1 

Q-BIB 

LOCATION OF PAREI4T? 

LOCATION OF BICLf'uICAL MOTHER 

AT TIME OF DISCHARGE 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 


LOCATION OF 

BIOLOGICAL 

MOTHER: 












IN COUNTY 


152 
49.8 


44 
52.4 


46 
56.8 


27 
40.3 


35 
47.9 


IN COUNTY 
OUT OF STATE 


23 
7.5 


2 

2.4 


5 

6.2 


11 
16.4 


5 

6.8 


OUT OF STATE 


30 
9.8 


16 
19.0 


5 

6.2 


3 

4.5 


6 

8.2 


WHEREABOUTS 
UNKNOWN 


29 
9.5 


8 

9.5 


7 

8.6 


7 

10.4 


7 

9.6 


DECEASED 


38 
12.5 


8 

9.5 


7 

8.6 


11 
16.4 


12 
16.4 


NOT 

APPLICABLE 


1 
.3 


0 


0 


0 


1 

1.4 


MISSING DATA 


32 
10.5 


6 

7.1 


11 
13.6 


8 

11.9 


7 

9.6 


TOTAL 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 25-1 

Q-B2A 

LOCATION OF PARENTS 

LOCATION OF BIOLOGICAL FATHER 

AT TIME OF INITIAL ENTRY 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 


LOCATION OF 

BIOLOGICAL 

FATHER: 












IN COUNTY 


135 
44.3 


42 
50.0 


34 
42.0 


26 
38.8 


33 
45.2 


IN COUNTY 
OUT OF STATE 


16 
5.2 


1 

1.2 


7 

8.6 


4 

6.0 


4 

5.5 


OUT OF STATE 


37 
12.1 


12 
14.3 


10 
12.3 


6 

9.0 


9 

12.3 


WHEREABOUTS 
UNKNOWN 


47 
15.4 


16 
19.0 


6 

7.4 


12 
17.9 


13 
17.8 


DECEASED 


21 
6.9 


5 

6.0 


3 

3.7 


9 

13.4 


4 

5.5 


NOT 

APPLICABLE 


10 
3.3 


2 

2.4 


1 

. 1.2 


1 

1.5 


6 

8.2 


MISSING DATA 


39 
12.8 


6 

7.1 


20 
24.7 


9 

13.4 


4 

5.5 


TOTAL 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 26-1 

Q-B2B 

LOCATION OF PARENTS 

LOCATION OF BIOLOGICAL FATHER 

AT TIME OF DISCHARGE 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


LOCATION OF 












BIOLOGICAL 












FATHER* 












IN COUNTY 


94 


29 


30 


14 


21 




30 R 




o / • u 






IN COUNTY 


22 


2 


8 


9 


3 


OUT OF STATE 


7 2 




Q Q 


± J • 4 


A 1 


OUT OF STATE 


42 


16 


10 


7 


9 




13.8 


19.0 


12.3 


10.4 


12.3 


WHEREABOUTS 


62 


19 


6 


17 


20 


UNKNOWN 


20.3 


22.6 


7.4 


25.4 


27.4 


DECEASED 


29 


7 


4 


12 


6 




9.5 


8.3 


4.9 


17.9 


8.2 


NOT 


10 


2 


1 


1 


6 


APPLICABLE 


3.3 


2.4 


1.2 


1.5 


8.2 


MISSING DATA 


46 


9 


22 


7 


8 




15.1 


10.7 


27,2 


10.4 


11.0 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 27-1 

Q-B3A 

MARITAL STATUS OF BIOLOGICAL PARENTS 
AT TIME OF INITIAL ENTRY 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 

TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

MARITAL 
STATUS 



MARRIED AND 
LIVING 
TOGETHER ' 


71 


23 

£ / • H 


21 

OK O 


8 

11.9 


19 
26. 0 


MARRIED AND 
NOT LIVING 
TOGETHER 


7.2 


o 
O 

9.5 


1 

1.2 


2 

3.0 


11 
15.1 


LEGALLY 
SEPARATED 


8 

2.6 


2 

2.4 


1 

1.2 


0 


5 

6.8 


DIVORCED 


78 
25.6 


24 
28.6 


27 
33.3 


20 
29.9 


7 

9.6 


LIVING 
TOGETHER 
NOT MARRIED 


5 

1.6 


2 

2.4 


0 


2 

3.0 


1 

1.4 


NEVER MARRIED 
NOT LIVING 
TOGETHER 


33 
10.8 


2 

2.4 


2 

2.5 


12 
17.9 


17 
23.3 


ONE OR BOTH 
PARENTS DECEASED 


40 
13.1 


11 
13.1 


7 

8.6 


17 
25.4 


5 

6.8 


OTHER 


2 
.7 


2 

2.4 


0 


0 


0 


UNKNOWN 


46 
15.1 


10 
11.9 


22 
27.2 


6 

9.0 


8 

11.0 


TOTAL 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 28-1 

Q-B3B 

MARITAL STATUS OP BIOLOGICAL PARENTS 
AT TIME OF DISCHARGE 



SITE 





TOTAL 


01 


02 


03 




TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 
100.0 


84 
100. 0 


81 
100 . 0 


67 
100 0 

•la W W • W 


73 
100 o 


MARITAL 
STATUS 












MARRIED AND 
LIVING 
TOGETHER ' 


46 
15.1 


18 
21.4 


16 
19.8 


2 

3.0 


10 
13.7 


MARRIED AND 
NOT LIVING 
TOGETHER 


17 
5.6 


4 

4.8 


2 

2.5 


5 

7.5 


c 

8.2 


LEGALLY 
SEPARATED 


9 

3.0 


2 

2.4 


1 

1.2 


0 


O 

'8.2 


DIVORCED 


88 
28.9 


26 
31.0 


28 
34.6 


23 
34.3 


11 
15.1 


LIVING 
TOGETHER 
NOT MARRIED 


3 

1.0 


1 

1.2 


0 


1 

1.5 


1 

1.4 


NEVER MARRIED 
NOT LIVING 
TOGETHER 


27 


3 

J . O 


2 

^ • D 


8 

11.9 


14 
19 . 2 


ONE OR BOTH 
PARENTS DECEASED 


50 
16.4 


11 

13.1 


7 

8.6 


22 
32.8 


10 
13.7 


OTHER 


3 

1.0 


3 

3.6 


0 


0 


0 


UNKNOWN 


62 
20.3 


16 
19.0 


25 
30.9 


6 

9.0 


15 
20.5 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 



100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 29-1 

Q-B4A 

RELATIONSHIP TO YOUTH OF ALL PEOPLE WHO NORMALLY LIVED IN THE 

HOUSEHOLD AT TIME OF ENTRY: 

MOTHER 



SITE 





TOTAL 


01 


02 


03 


04 


TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 

1 A A A 


84 
100 . 0 


81 
100. 0 


67 
100. 0 


73 
100. 0 


MOTHER 












YES 


206 
67.5 


57 
67.9 


54 
66.7 


39 
58.2 


56 
76.7 


NO 


84 
27.5 


25 
29.8 


21 
25.9 


25 
37.3 


13 
17.8 


MISSING 
DATA 


15 
4.9 


2 

2.4 


6 

7.4 


3 

4.5 


4 

5.5 


TOTAL 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 



7/15/86 



ERIC 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 30-1 

Q-B4B 

RELATIONSHIP TO YOUTH OF ALL PEOPLE WHO NORMALLY LIVED IN T 

HOUSEHOLD AT TIME OF ENTRY: 

FATHER 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 1^0,0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

FATHER 



YES 


125 


44 


37 


19 


25 




41. 0 


52.4 


45.7 


28.4 


34.2 


NO 


163 


38 


38 


45 


42 




53.4 


45.2 


46.9 


67.2 


57.5 


MISSING 


17 


2 


6 


3 


6 


DATA 


5.6 


2.4 


7.4 


4.5 


8.2 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



ERIC 
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iNDmNMDrr uviiio poii Aooutenrrf 

RtUTIONSMIP 10 YOUTH Of ALL l»tOPLE IWO NORMALLY LIVED IN THE YOUTH'S 

NOUKINOLO AT TINE OP ttlTRY* 

•nP-PAffOrT 



8ZTE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 





^ Aft 

309 


•4 


91 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


mp 












PAMCIfT 












VIS 


«f 


16 


17 


22 


14 




22. ft 


19.0 


21.0 


32.8 


19.2 


NO 


216 


66 


JIS 


42 


SO 




70. • 


76.6 


71.6 


62.7 


68. S 


mtiiNo 


20 


2 


6 


3 


9 


DATA 


6.6 


2.4 


7.4 


4.5 


12.3 


TOTAL 


30ft 


•4 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR P^DOLESCENTS 

T«bl« 32-1 

Q-B4D 

RELATIONSHIP TO YOUTH OP ALL PEOPLE WHO NORMALLY LIVED IN THE YOUTH'S 
HOUSEHOLD AT TIME OF ENTRY: 
SIBLING (INCLUDING HALF SIBLING) 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 u3 04 



TOTAL a:jolescents 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100. 0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


SIBLING 












YES 


195 


58 


49 


43 


45 




63.9 


69.0 


60.5 


64.2 


61.6 


NO 


92 


24 


26 


21 


21 




30.2 


28.6 


32.1 


31.3 


28.8 


MISSING 


18 


2 


6 


3 


7 


DATA 


5.9 


2.4 


7.4 


4.5 


9.6 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 33-1 

Q-B4E 

RELATIONSHIP TO YOUTH OF ALL PEOPLE WHO NORMALLY LIVED IN THE YOUTH'S 
HOUSEHOLD AT TIME OF ENTRY: 
OTHER RELATED CHILD 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

OTHER 

RELATED 

CHILD 



YES 




18 


7 


3 


8 


0 






5.9 


8.3 


3.7 


11.9 




NO 




266 


75 


72 


56 


63 






87.2 


89.3 


88.9 


83.6 


86.3 


MISSING 




21 


2 


6 


3 


10 


DATA 


• 


6.9 


2.4 


7.4 


4.5 


13.7 


TOTAL 




305 


84 


81 


67 


73 






100. 0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 34-1 

Q-B4F 

RELATIONSHIP TO YOUTH OF ALL PEOPLE WHO NORMALLY LIVED IN THE YOUTH'S 

HOUSEHOLD AT TIME OF ENTRY: 

UNRELATED CHILD (INCLUDE STEP SIBLINGS) 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

UNRELATED 
CHILD 



YES 16 4 3 3 6 

5.2 4.8 3.7 4.5 8.2 

NO 268 78 72 61 57 

87.9 92.9 88.9 91.0 78.1 

MISSING 21 2 6 3 10 

DATA 6.9 2.4 7.4 4.5 13.7 

TOTAL 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0' 100.0 



WESTaT, inc. 7/15/86 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 35-1 

Q-B4G 

RELATIONSHIP TO YOUTH OF ALL PEOPLE WHO NORMALLY LIVED IN THE YOUTH'S 
HOUSEHOLD AT TIME OF ENTRY: 
ADULT-RELATIVES, NON PARENTAL 



SITE 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 



ADULT 
RELATIVES 



YES 



NO 



MISSING 
DATA 

TOTAL 













OTAL 


01 


02 


03 


04 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


35 


9 


5 


13 


8 


11.5 


10.7 


6.2 


19.4 


11.0 


249 


73 


70 


51 


55 


81.6 


86.9 


86.4 


76.1 


75.3 


21 


2 


6 


3 


10 


6.9 


2.4 


7.4 


4.5 


13.7 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 36-1 

Q-B4H 

RELATIONSHIP TO YOUTH OF ALL PEOPLE WHO NORMALLY LIVED IN THE YOUTH'S 
HOUSEHOLD AT TIME OF ENTRY: 
ADULTS, UNRELATED 



SITE 





TOTAL 


01 


02 


03 


04 


TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 
100.0 


84 
100. 0 


81 
100 . 0 


67 

100.0 


73 

100 0 


ADULTS 
UNRELATED 












YES 


27 
8.9 


8 

9.5 


7 

8.6 


7 

10.4 


5 

6.8 


NO 


257 
84.3 


74 
88.1 


68 
84.0 


57 
85.1 


58 
79.5 


MISSING 
DATA 


21 
6.9 


2 

2.4 


6 

7.4 


3 

4.5 


10 
13.7 


TOTAL 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100. 0 



WESTAT, INC. 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 37-1 

Q-B5A 

FAMILY SOURCE (S) OF INCOME 
AT TIME OF INITIAL ENTRY 



TOTAL 01 



SITE 
02 03 



04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


SOURCES 












OF SUPPORT 








• 




SELF- 






J / 


32 


25 


SUPPORT 


45.6 


53.6 


45.7 


47.8 


34 .2 


AFDC 




D 


o 
o 


13 


24 




16.4 


6.0 


9.9 


19.4 


32.9 


SOCIAL 


26 


Q 

7 




cs 


4 


SECURITY 


8.5 


10.7 


6.2 


11.9 


5.5 


SUPPLEMENTAL 


13 


7 


2 






SECURITY 


4.3 


8.3 


2.5 


1.5 


4.1 


INCOME (SSI) 












ALIMONY 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


UK CnlJbD 


.7 


1.2 


1.2 






SUPPORT 












VETERAN ' S 


5 


4 


0 


1 


0 


BENEFITS 


1.6 


4.8 




1.5 




RELATIVES 


3 


1 


0 


1 


1 


OR FRIENDS 


1.0 


1.2 




1.5 


1.4 


NONE 


8 


4 


2 


0 


2 




. 6 


4.8 


2.5 




2.7 


OTHER 


7 


5 


0 


1 


1 




2.3 


6.0 




1.5 


1.4 


MISSING DATA 


79 


22 


26 


14 


17 




25.9 


• 26.2 


32.1 


20.9 


23.3 


TOTAL 


332 


103 


81 


71 


77 




108.9 


122.6 


100.0 


106.0 


105.5 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 38-1 

Q-B5B 

FAMILY SOURCE (S) OF INCOME 
AT TIME OF DISCHARGE 



SITE 





TOTAL 


01 


02 


03 


04 


TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100. 0 


SOURCES 
OF SUPPORT 












SELF- 
SUPPORT 


111 
36.4 


29 
34.5 


35 
43.2 


31 
46.3 


16 
21.9 


AFDC 


12 
3.9 


0 


6.2 


o 

3.0 


c 

6.8 


SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


19 
6.2 


2 

2.4 


4 

4.9 


10 
14 .9 


■-^ 

4.1 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
SECURITY 
INCOME (SSI) ■ 


12 
3.9 


3 

3.6 


1 

1.2. 


2 

3.0 


6 

8.2 


ALIMONY 
OR CHILD 
SUPPORT 


1 
.3 


0 


1 

1.2 


0 


0 


VETERAN ' S 
BENEFITS 


2 
.7 


2 

2.4 


0 


0 


0 


RELATIVES 
OR FRIENDS 


6 

^ • u 


0 


0 


5 

7.5 


1 

1.4 


NONE 


28 
9.2 


17 
20.2 


5 

6.2 


3 

4.5 


3 

4.1 


OTHER 


2 
.7 


0 


0 


2 

3.0 


0 


MISSING DATA 


124 
40.7 


37 
44.0 


30 

37.0 


16 
23.9 


41 
56.2 


TOTAL 


317 
103.9 


90 
107.1 


81 

100.0 


71 
106.0 


75 
102.7 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 39-1 

QC-2 

DATE OF YOUTH FIRST PLACEMENT IN SUBSTITUTE CARE 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



lOlAJj ADOLESCENTS 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100. 0 


100 . 0 


100 . c 


inn n 














FIRST PLACEMENT 




• 








JAN 1964/DEC 1969 


30 


1 


1 








9.8 


1.2 


1.2 


7.5 


31.5 


JAN 1970/DEC 1974 


23 


5 


2 


Q 
o 


o 




7.5 


6.0 


2.5 


11.9 


11.0 


JAN 1975/DEC 1979 


45 


13 


9 


o 






14 .8 


15.5 


11.1 


11.9 


20.5 


JAN 1580/DEC 1981 


53 


17 


14 




O 




17.4 


20.2 


17.3 


23.9 


8.2 




94 


32 


27 


22 


13 




30.8 


38.1 


33.3 


32.8 


17.8 


JAN 1984/JUL 1985 


55 


15 


26 


6 


8 




18.0 


17.9 


32.1 


9.0 


11.0 


DON'T KNOW 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 




.3 




1.2 






MISSING DATA 


4 


1 


1 


2 


0 




1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


• 3.0 




TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 40-1 

QC-3 

DATE OF YOUTH'S MOST RECENT PLACEMENT IN SUBSTITLTt CARE 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 44 7 14 13 10 







100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


DATE OF 
MOST RECENT 
PLACEMENT 














JAiM ±7/U/U£jL> 


1 A 

±y / 4 


2 

4.5 


0 


0 


1 

7.7 


1 

10.0 


JAN 1975/DEC 


1980 


8 

18.2 


1 

14.3 


0 


4 

30.8 


3 

30.0 


JAN 1981/DEC 


1982 


7 

15.9 


2 

28.6 


1 

7.1 


2 

15.4 


2 

20.0 


JAN 19 8 3/ JAN 


1986 


22 
.50.0 


3 

42.9 


11 

78.6 


5 

38.5 


3 

30.0 


MISSING DATA 




4 

9.1 


1 

14.3 


2 

14.3 


1 

7.7 


0 


TOTAL 




43 
97.7 


7 

100.0 


14 

100.0 


13 
100.0 


9 

90. 0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 41-1 

CASE HISTORY DATA 

QC-5 

PRIMARY REASON FOR PLACEMENT 
INITIAL ENTRY 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

YOUTH'S CONDUCT 
OR CONDITION 



BEHAVIOR PROBLEM 16 3 6 2 5 

5.2 3.6 7.4 3.0 6.8 

PARENT-CARETAKER 
CONDUCT, 
CONDITION 
OR ABSENCE 



VALIDATED 
REPORT OF 
CHILD ABUSE 


36 
11.8 


11 
13.1 


10 
12.3 


8 

11.9 


7 

9.6 


VALIDATED 
REPORT OF 
CHILD NEGLECT 


57 
18.7 


13 
15.5 


4 

4.9 


16 
23.9 


24 
32.9 


SEXUAL 
ABUSE 


40 
13.1 


21 
25.0 


10 
12.3 


8 

11.9 


1 

1.4 


FAMILY 

INTERACTION 

PROBLEM 


.38 
12.5 


7 

8.3 


24 
29.6 


2 

3.0 


5 

6.8 


PARENT 

ILLNESS 

OR DISABILITY 


10 
3.3 


2 

2.4 


2 

2.5 


5 

7.5 


1 

1.4 


PARENT 

SUBSTANCE 

ABUSE 


8 

2.6 


0 


2 

2.5 


5 

7.5 


1 

1.4 


PARENT 

TEMPORARY 

ABSENCE 


7 

2.3 


1 

1.2 


2 

2.5 


0 


4 

5.5 


WESTAT, INC. 


7/15/86 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 41-1 

CASE HISTORY DATA 

QC-5 

PRIMARY REASON FOR PLACEMENT 
INITIAL ENTRY 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



PARENT 6 3 0 2 1 

DEATH 2.0 3.6 3»0 1.4 

PARENT 73 21 15 16 21 

UNABLE OR 23.9 25.0 18.5 23.9 28.8 
UNWILLING 
TO CARE 

RELINQUISHMENT 5 10 13 

OF PARENTAL 1.6 1.2 l.b 4.1 
RIGHTS 

OTHER 10 0 10 

.3 1.5 

REASONS 8 1 6 1 0 

UNKNOWN 2.6 1.2 7.4 1.5 
OR NOT REPORTED 

TOTAL 3 05 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 iJO.O 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 42-1 

CASE HISTORY DATA 

QC-5B 

PRIMARY REASON FOR PLACEMENT 
SECOND ENTRY 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 44 7 14 13 lo 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

YOUTH'S CONDUCT 
OR CONDITION 



BEHAVIOR PROBLEM 3 2 0 1 

6.8 28.6 7.7 

PARENT-CARETAKER 
CONDUCT, 
CONDITION 
OR ABSENCE 



VALIDATED 3 0 12 0 

REPORT OF 6.8 7.1 15.4 
CHILD ABUSE 

VALIDATED 4 110 2 

REPORT OF 9.1 14.3 7.1 20.0 
CHILD NEGLECT 

SEXUAL 10 0 10 

ABUSE 2.3 7.7 

FAMILY. 5 0 2 12 

INTERACTION 11.4 14.3 7.7 20.0 
PROBLEM 

PARENT 110 0 0 

ILLNESS 2.3 14.3 
OR DISABILITY 

PARENT 3 0 0 2 1 

SUBSTANCE 6.8 15.4 10.0 
ABUSE 

PARENT 2 0 0 11 

DEATH 4.5 7.7 10.0 

Continued. . . 

WESTAT, INC. 7/15/85 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 42-1 

CASE HISTORY DATA 

QC-5B 

PRIMARY REASON FOR PLACEMENT 
SECOND ENTRY 



TOTAL 01 



SITE 

02 03 04 



PARENT 
UNABLE OR 
UNWILLING 
TO CARE 

REASONS 
UNKNOWN 

OR NOT REPORTED 
TOTAL 



11 2 3 2 4 

25.0 28.6 21.4 15.4 40.0 



11 1 7 3 

25.0 14.3 50.0 23.1 



44 7 14 13 10 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 43-1 

QC-6 

LENGTH OF TIME YOUTH WAS IN SUBSTITUTE CARE 
INTIAL PLACEMNT ENTRY DATE 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 






100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


INITIAL 














£NTRY DATE 














JAN 1964/DEC 


1969 


30 


1 


1 


5 


23 






9*8 


1 . 2 


1.2 


7.5 


31.5 


JAN 1970/DEC 


1974 


23 


5 


2 


8 


8 






7 • 5 


6 . 0 


2 . 5 


11.9 


11.0 


JAN 1970/DEC 


1979 


45 


13 


9 


8 


15 






14 . 8 


15 . 5 


11. 1 


11. 9 


20.5 


JAN 1980/DEC 


1981 


53 


17 


14 


16 


6 






17.4 


20.2 


17.3 


23.9 


8.2 


JAN 1982/DEC 


1983 


94 


32 


27 


22 


13 






30.8 


38.1 


33.3 


32.8 


17.8 


JAN 1984/JAN 


1986 


55 


15 


26 


6 


8 






18.0 


17.9 


32.1 


9.0 


11.0 


DON'T KNOW 




1 


0 


1 


0 


0 






.3 




1.2 






MISSING DATA 




4 


1 


1 


2 


0 






1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


3.0 




TOTAL 




305 


84 


81 


67 


73 






100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 




INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 44-1 

QC-6 

LENGTH OF TIME YOUTH WAS IN SUBSTITUTE CARE 
INTIAL PLACEMENT EXIT DATE 



TOTAL 01 



SITE 
02 03 



04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


INITIAL 












EXIT DATE 












JAN 1964/DEC 1969 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 




.7 








2 7 


JAN 1970/DEC 1974 


5 


0 


0 


3 


2 




1. 6 






4 5 


2 7 


JAN 1975/DEC 1979 


8 


1 


2 


2 


3 




2 . 6 


1.2 


2 5 






JAN 1980/DEC 1981 


9 


2. 


3 


4 


0 




3 . 0 


2.4 


3 . 7 


6. 0 




JAN 1982/DEC 1983 


20 


3 


9 


5 


3 




6.6 


3.6 


11.1 


7.5 


4.1 


JAN 1984/JAN 198 6 


258 


77 


65 


53 


63 




84. 6 


91.7 


80.2 


79.1 


86.3 


DON'T KNOW 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 




.3 




1.2 






MISSING DATA 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 




.7 


1.2 


1.2 






TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 45-1 

QC-6 

LENGTH OF TIME YOUTH WAS IN SUBSTITUTE CARE 
SECOND PLACEMENT ENTRY DATE 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


44 

100.0 


100 


7 
.0 


14 
100.0 


13 
100.0 


10 
100.0 


SECOND 
ENTRY DATE 
















JAN 1964/DEC 


1969 


2 

4.5 




0 


0 


0 


2 

20.0 


JAN 1970/DEC 


1974 


2 

4.5 




0 


0 


1 

7.7 


1 

10.0 


JAN 1975/DEC 


1979 


5 

11.4 




0 


0 


2 

15.4 


3 

30.0 


JAN 1980/DEC 


1981 


5 

11.4 


14 


1 

.3 


0 


4 

30.8 


0 


JAN 1982/DEC 


1983 


18 
40.9 


57 


4 
.1 


8 

57.1 


5 

38.5 


1 

10.0 


JAN 19 8 4/ JUL 


1985 


12 
27.3 


28 


2 
.6 


6 

42.9 


1 

7.7 


3 

30.0 


TOTAL 




44 
100.0 


100 


7 
.0 


14 
100.0 


13 
100.0 


10 
100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 46-1 

QC-6 

LENGTH OF TIME YOUTH WAS IN SUBSTITUTE CARE 
SECOND PLACEMENT EXIT DATE 



SITE 





±\J±r\lj 


m 




ft9 


U J 




TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


100.0 


100 


7 
/ 

.0 


100. 0 


13 
100.0 


10 
100.0 


SECOND 
EXIT DATE 














JAN 1964/DEC 1969 


1 

2.3 




0 


0 


0 


1 

10.0 


JAN 1982/DEC 1983 


7 

15.9 




0 


3 

21.4 


4 

30.8 


0 


JAN 1984/JUL 1985 


36 
81.8 


100 


7 
.0 


11 
78.6 


9 

69.2 


9 

90.0 


TOTAL 

• 


44 
100.0 


100 


7 
.0 


14 
100.0 


13 
100.0 


10 
100.0 



I 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 47-1 

QC-6 

LENGTH OF TIME YOUTH WAS IN SUBSTITUTE CARE 
THIRD PLACEMENT ENTRY DATE 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 9 14 3 1 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

THIRD 
ENTRY DATE 



JAN 1980/DEC 1981 10 0 0 1 

11.1 100.0 

JAN 1982/DEC 1983 4 0 13 0 

44.4 25.0 100.0 

JAN 1984/JUL 1985 4 13 0 0 

44.4 100.0 75.0 

TOTAL 9 14 3 1 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 48-1 

QC-6 

LENGTH OF TIME YOUTH WAS IN SUBSTITUTE CARE 
THIRD PLACEMENT EXIT DATE 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 9 14 3 1 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

THIRD 
EXIT DATE 



JAN 1982/DEC 1983 2 0 10 1 

22.2 25.0 100.0 

JAN 1984/JUL 1985 7 13 3 0 

77.8 100.0 75.0 100.0 

TOTAL 9 14 3 1 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 49-1 

QC-6T0T 

derived variable 
Dotal months in care 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



lUlAli ADOliEoECENTo 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


lUlAli nun 1 no 












UNDER 1 YEAR 


47 


11 


22 


8 


6 




15.4 


13 .1 


27.2 


11 . 9 


8 . 2 


J.— J YEARS 


113 


36 


38 


23 


16 




37.0 


42 . 9 


46.9 


34 .3 


21.9 


3-5 YEARS 


41 


15 


8 


12 


6 




13.4 


17.9 


9.9 


17.9 


8.2 


5-10 YEARS 


47 


15 


7 


9 


16 




15.4 


17.9 


8.6 


13.4 


21.9 


OVER 10 YEARS 


52 


6 


4 


13 


29 




17.0 


7.1 


4.9 


19.4 


39.7 


MISSING DATA 


5 


1 


2 


2 


0 




1.6 


] .2 


2.5 


3.0 




TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOUIS CENTS 

Table 50-1 

QC-7A 

HISTORY OF LIVING ARRANGEMENTS WHILE IN LAST PLACEMENT 
LAST LIVING ARRANGEMENT BEGINNING DATE 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADnTjESCFNT^ 








57 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


BEGINNING DATE 










t 


JAM 19 64/npC IQfiQ 




u 


0 


3 


10 




4.3 






4.5 


13.7 


.TAN iQ7n/nFn iq^a 




1 


0 


4 


5 




3.3 


1.2 




6.0 


6.8 


JAN 1975/nFr 1 Q7Q 




2 


0 


4 


5 




3.6 


?..4 




6.0 


6.8 


JAN 1980/DFr IQfll 


O A 


4 


1 


n ■I 

11 


8 




7.9 


4.8 


1.2 


16.4 


11.0 


JAN 1982/DEC 1983 


85 


24 


23 


22 


16 




27.9 


28.6 


28.4 


32.8 


21.9 


JAN 1984/JAN 1986 


155 


51 


55 


21 


28 




50.8 


60.7 


67.9 


31.3 


38.4 


DON'T KITOW 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 




.3 




1.2 






MISSING DATA 


6 


2 


1 


2 


1 




2.0 


2.4 


1.2 


3.0 


1.4 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 



7/15/86 



A-58 



298 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 51-1 

QC-7A 

HISTORY OF LIVING ARRANGEMENTS WHIIiE IN LAST PLACEMENT 
LAST LIVING ARRANGEMENT ENDING DATE 



SITE 





TOTAL 


01 


02 


03 


04 


TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 
100.0 


84 
.100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 


ENDING DATE 












JAN 1982/DEC 1983 


14 
4.6 


1 

1.2 


8 

9.9 


2 

3.0 


3 

4.1 


JAN 1984/JAN 1986 


285 
93.4 


81 
96.4 


70 
86.4 


65 
97.0 


69 
94.5 


DON'T KNOW 


1 
.3 


0 


1 

1.2 


0 


0 


MISSING DATA 


5 

1.6 


2 

2.4 


2 

2.5 


0 


1 

1.4 


TOTAL 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 

A-59 



297 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 
Table 52-1 

HISTORY OF LIVING ARRANGMENTS WHILE IN LAST PLACEMENT 
LAST LIVING ARRANGEMENT WHILE IN CARE 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 



02 



03 



04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100 . 0 


100.0 


100 0 


ion n 


± u u • u 


LIVING 












ARRANGEMENT WHILE 












IN CARE 




• 








FOSTER FAMILY 


139 


54 


3 


39 


43 


HOME 


45.6 


64.3 


3.7 


58.2 


58.9 


GROUP HOME 


31 


11 


12 


2 


6 


FOR CHILDREN 


10.2 


13.1 


14.8 


3.0 


8.2 


EMERGENCY 


11 


1 


7 


1 


2 


SHELTER CARE 


3.6 


1.2 


8.6 


1.5 


2.7 


CHILD CARE 


43 


12 


13 


8 


10 


FACILITY 


14.1 


14.3 


16.0 


11.9 


13.7 


INDEPENDENT 


45 


1 


38 


2 


4 


LIVING 


14.8 


1.2 


46.9 


3.0 


5.5 


ALL OTHER 


14 


2 


1 


9 


2 




4.6 


2.4 


1.2 


13.4 


2.7 


ARRANGEMENT 


22 


3 


7 


6 


6 


UNKNOWN OR 


7.2 


3.6 


8.6 


9.0 


8.2 


UNREPORTED 










TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 



7/15/86 



298 



ERIC 



A-60 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 53-1 

QC-7B 

HISTORY OF LIVING ARRANGEMENTS WHILE IN LAST PLACEMENT 
PREVIOUS LIVING ARRANGEMENT BEGINNING DATE 



SITE 







01 


= = 

02 


03 


04 


TOTAL ADOT.P^PFMTci 


O >l Q 


11 


65 


48 


59 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


BEGINNTNG HATF 












JAN 1964/DEC IQfiQ 




0 


0 


3 


10 




5.2 






6.2 


16.9 


JAN 1970/DEC 1974 


o 




0 


3 


2 




2.4 


1.3 




6.2 


3.4 


JAN 1975/DEC 1979 


± o 




1 


2 


12 




6.4 


1.3 


1.5 


4.2 


20.3 


JAN 1980/DEC 19R1 




•> 


10 


8 


5 




10.4 


3.9 


15.4 


16.7 


8.5 


JAN 1982/DEC 1983 




JO 




19 


15 




40.2 


49 4 




J 7 . O 


OK A 


JAN 1984/JAN 1986 


82 


32 


25 


13 


12 




32.9 


41.6 


38.5 


27.1 


20.3 


DON'T KNOW 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 




.4 




1.5 






MISSING DATA 


5 


2 


0 


0 


3 




2.0 


2.6 






5.1 


TOTAL 


249 


77 


65 


48 


59 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 



7/15/86 



299 

A-61 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 54-1 

QC-7B 

HISTORY OF LIVING ARRANGEMENTS WHILE IN LAST PLACEMENT 
PREVIOUS LIVING /ARRANGEMENT ENDIiJG DATE 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


249 


77 


65 


48 


59 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


ENDING DATE 












JAN 1964/DEC 1969 


7 


0 


0 


2 


5 




2.8 






4.2 


8.5 


JAN 1970/DEC 1974 


7 


0 


0 


3 


4 




2.8 






6.2 


6.8 


JAN 1975/DEC 1979 


6 


1 


1 


1 


3 




2.4 


1.3 


1.5 


2.1 


5.1 


JAN 1980/DEC 1981 


15 


2 


2 


5 


6 




6.0 


2.6 


3.1 


10.4 


10.2 


JAN 1982/DEC 1983 


66 


21 


13 


17 


15 




26.5 


27.3 


20.0 


35.4 


25.4 


JAN 1984/ JUL 1985 


140 


49 


48 


20 


23 




56.2 


63 . 6 


73.8 


41.7 


39.0 


DON'T KNOW 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 




.4 




1.5 






MISSING DATA 


7 


4 


0 


0 


3 




2.8 


5.2 






5.1 


TOTAL 


249 


77 


65 


48 


59 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 



UVWO rOR AOOLttetNTt 

ftbUti-i 

wgToiw Of uvma AmAMomrt tmiu xn lmt PLActMENT 

mVlOOS UVINO AMUNOBOeNT 



SZTt 



TOTAL 01 03 0) 04 

TOTAL AOOLtlieim 24f 77 65 4t 59 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

tpn m 

SN CAM 



fOmM rANILY 



POR CNZLOm 



Cnii) CAM 
lACXUTV 



LZVXM 



9» 


39 


10 


23 


28 


39. • 


49.4 


15.4 


47.9 


47.5 


3S 


15 


16 


2 


2 


14.1 


19.5 


24.6 


4.2 


3.4 


2t 


10 


6 


8 


4 


11.2 


13.0 


9.2 


16.7 


6.8 


47 


5 


25 


3 


14 


It. 9 


6.5 


39.5 


6.2 


23.7 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


.4 




1.5 






16 


3 


0 


7 


6 


6.4 


3.9 




14.6 


10.2 


23 


6 


7 


5 


5 


9.2 


7.8 


10.8 


10.4 


8.5 


249 


77 


65 


48 


59 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



m«AT, ZHC. 7/XS/86 

301 

er|c 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Tabic 56-1 

QC-7C 

HISTORY OF LIVING ARRANGEMENTS WHILE IN LAST PLACEMENT 
SECOND PREVIOUS LIVING ARRANGEMENT BEGINNING DATE 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


192 


65 


44 


37 


46 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


BEGINNING DATE 












JAN 1964/DEC 1969 


9 


0 


0 


1 


8 




4.7 






2.7 


17.4 


JAN 1970/DEC 1974 


7 


0 


0 


3 


4 




3.6 






8.1 


8 . 7 


Y % t A *v e* / ffs w M MAMA 

JAN 1975/DEC 1979 


20 


5 


2 


2 


11 




10.4 


7.7 


4 . 5 


5.4 


23 . 9 


JAN 1980/DEC 1981 


29 


8 


10 


6 


5 




15.1 


12.3 


22.7 


16.2 


10.9 


JAN 1982/DEC 1983 


76 


31 


18 


17 


10 




39.6 


47.7 


40.9 


45.9 


21.7 


JAN 1984/JAN 1986 


43 


19 


13 


6 


5 




22.4 


29.2 


29.5 


16.2 


10.9 


DON'T KNOW 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 




.5 




2.3 






MISSING DATA 


5 


2 


0 


0 


3 




2.6 


3.1 






6.5 


TOTAL 


190 


65 


44 


35 


46 




99.0 


100.0 


100.0 


94.6 


100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 57-1 

QC-7A 

HISTORY OF LIVING ARRANGEMENTS WHILE IN LAST PLACEMENT 
SECOND PREVIOUS LIVING ARRANGEMENT ENDING DATE 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


192 


65 


44 


37 


46 






100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


ENDING DATE 














JAN 1964/DEC 


1969 


7 


0 


0 


1 


6 






3.6 






2.7 


13.0 


JAN 1970/DEC 


1974 


4 


0 


0 


2 


2 






2.1 






5.4 


4.3 


JAN 1975/DEC 


1979 


14 


1 


1 


1 


11 






7.3 


1.5 


2.3 


2.7 


23.9 


JAN 1980/DEC 


1981 


22 


3 


8 


6 


R 






11.5 


4.6 


18.2 


16.2 


10.9 


JAN 1982/DEC 


1983 


77 


32 


19 


17 


9 






40.1 


49.2 


43.2 


45.9 


19.6 


JAN 19 84/ JUL 


1985 


60 


25 


15 


10 


10 






31.2 


38.5 


34.1 


27.0 


21.7 


DON'T KNOW 




1 


0 


1 


0 


0 






.5 




2.3 






MISSING DATA 




7 


4 


0 


0 


3 






3.6 


6.2 






6.5 


TOTAL 




192 


65 


44 


37 


46 






100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 

303 

er|c 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 58-1 

C-7C 

HISTORY OF LIVING ARRANGMENTS WHILE IN LAST PLACEMENT 
PREVIOUS LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


192 


65 


44 


37 


46 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


LIVING 












ARRANGEMENT WHILE 
























rOSlEK FAMILY 


76 


29 


6 


18 


23 


HOME 


39.6 


44.6 


13.6 


48.6 


50.0 


GROUP HOME 


20 


13 


5 


1 


1 


FOR CHIliDREN 


10 . 4 


20. 0 


11.4 


2.7 


2.2 


EMERGENCY 


32 


8 


13 


6 


5 


SHELTER CARE 


16.7 


12.3 


29.5 


16.2 


10.9 


CHILD CARE 


27 


1 


13 


4 


9 


FACILITY 


14.1 


1.5 


29.5 


10.8 


19.6 


ALL OTHER 


10 


3 


0 


4 


3 




5.2 


4.6 




10.8 


6.5 


ARRANGEMENT 


27 


11 


7 


4 


5 


UNKNOWN OR 


14.1 


16.9 


15.9 


10.3 


10.9 


UNREPORTED 












TOTAL 


192 


65 


44 


37 


46 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


WESTAT, INC. 


7/15/86 
















304 







A-66 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 59-1 

QSUM-TOT 

SUMMARY - TOTAL NUMBER OF LIVING ARRANGEMENT 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 

TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

SUMMARY TOTAL 

1 56 7 16 19 14 

18.4 8.3 19.8 28.4 19.2 

2-3 126 30 41 22 33 

41.3 35.7 50.6 32.8 45.2 

4-6 82 32 16 20 14 

26.9 38.1 19.8 29.9 19.2 

OVER 6 39 14 7 6 12 

12.8 16.7 8.6 9.0 16.4 

MISSING DATA 2 110 0 

.7 1.2 1.2 

TOTAL 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 

O 

ERIC 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 
Table 60-1 

NUMBER OF RUNAWAY EPISODES WHILE IN SUBSTITUTE CARE 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL RESPONDENTS 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

NUMBER OF 

RUNAWAY 

EPISODES 



0 133 28 33 42 30 

43.6 33.3 40.7 62.7 41.1 

1-2 72 24 18 16 14 

23.6 28.6 22.2 23.9 19.2 

3-6 38 19 6 4 9 

12.5 22.6 7.4 6.0 12.3 

OVER 6 14 7 5 1 1 

4.6 8.3 6.2 1.5 1.4 

NOT STATED 48 6 19 4 19 

15.7 7.1 23.5 6.0 26.0 

TOTAL 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 
O A-68 

ERIC 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 
Table 61-1 

WAS YOUTH FREED FOR ADOPTION 



SITE 





TOTAL 


01 


02 


03 


04 


TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100. 0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 


WAS YOUTH 
FREED FOR 
ADOPTION 














21 
6.9 


3 

3.6 


2 

2.5 


8 

11.9 


8 

11.0 


NO 


276 
90.5 


80 
95.2 


74 
91.4 


59 
88.1 


63 
86.3 


MISSING DATA 


8 

2.6 


1 

1.2 


5 

6.2 


0 


2 

2.7 


TOTAL 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.. 0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 



ERIC 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 
Table 62-1 

WAS YOUTH PLACED ".N ADOPTIVE HOME 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 21 3 2 8 8 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

WAS YOUTH 
PLACED IN 
ADOPTIVE 
HOME 



YES 6 2 0 4 0 

28.6 66.7 50.0 

NO 15 1 2 4 8 

71.4 33.3 100.0 50.0 100.0 

TOTAL 21 3 2 8 8 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 

308 

erIc 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 
Table 63-1 

AT WHAT AGE WAS YOUTH PLA^'.D IN ADOPTIVE HOME ? 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 6 2 0 4 

100.0 100.0 100.0 

AT WHAT AGE 
WAS YOUTH PLACED 
IN ADOPTIVE 
HOME 



TOTAL ADOLESECNTS 6 2 0 4 

100.0 100.0 100.0 

AGE 



UNDER 1 YR 10 0 1 

16.7 25.0 

4 YRS. OF AGE .110 0 

16.7 50.0 

7 YRS. OF AGE 2 10 1 

33.3 50.0 25.0 

14 YRS. OF AGE 10 0 1 

16.7 25.0 

16 YRS. OF AGE 10 0 1 

16.7 25.0 

TOTAL 6 2 0 4 

100.0 100.0 100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 

309 

erIc 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 
Table 64-1 

WAS THERE AN ADOPTION DISRUPTION 



SITE 



• 


TOTAL 


01 


02 


03 


04 


TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 


WAS THERE 
AN ADOPTION 
DISRUPTION 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


YES 


6 

2.0 


2 

2.4 


0 


•4 
6.0 


0 


NO 


299 
98.0 


82 
97.6 


81 
100.0 


63 
94.0 


.73 
100.0 


TOTAL 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 dlQ 

ER|c A-72 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 65-1 

Q-CIOC 

REASONS FOR ADOPTION DISRUPTION 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL RESPONDENTS 6 2 0 4 

100.0 100.0 100.0 

REASONS FOR 
ADOPTION DISRUPTION 



PROBLEM RELATED 2 0 0 2 

TO CONDUCT OR 33.3 50.0 

CONDITION OF 
ADOPTED YOUTH- 
PROBLEM RELATED 4 2 0 2 
TO CONDUCT OR 66.7 100.0 50.0 
CONDITION OF 
ADOPTIVE PARENT 

TOTAL 6 2 0 4 

100.0 100.0 100.0 



WSSTAT, INC. 7/15/86 

311 

ERIC ^^-^3 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 66-1 

Q~C11 

HAS YOUTH EVER BEEN PLACED IN SUBSTITUTE CARE THROUGH ANOTHE 
AGENCY-SYSTEM ? 



SITE 





TOTAL 


01 


02 




CiA 


TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 




ft 1 


O / 






100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


ANOTHER AGENCY/ 












SYSTEM 












YES 


57 


19 


15 


13 


10 




18.7 


22.6 


18.5 


19.4 


13.7 


NO 


243 


63 


63 


54 


63 




79.7 


75.0 


11. B 


80.6 


86.3 


MISSING DATA 


5 


2 


3 


0 


0 




1.6 


2.4 


3.7 






TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 

312 

ER|c A-74 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 67-1 

Q-C12 

WHAT AGENCY OR SYSTEM PLACED YOUTH IN SUBSTITUE CARE ? 



SITE 





TOTAL 


01 


02 


03 


04 


AGENCY OR 
SYSTEM 












JUVENILE COURT 
SYSTPM 


31 


9 

47 . 4 


7 

46.7 


9 

69 . 2 


6 

60.0 


MENTAL HEALTH 
SYSTEM 


11 

19.3 


3 

15.8 


6 

40.0 


1 

7.7 


1 

10.0 


PRIVATE AGENCY 
PLACEMENT 


5 

8.8 


1 

5.3 


1 

6.7 


0 


3 

30.0 


OTHER 


5 

8.8 


3 

15.8 


0 


2 

15.4 


0 


MISSING DATA 


5 

8.8 


3 

15.8 


1 

6.7 


1 

7.7 


0 


TOTAL 


57 
100.0 


19 
100.0 


15 
100.0 


13 
100.0 


10 
100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 



7/15/86 



ERIC 



A-75 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 68-1 

Q-C13MA 

DURING THE LAST YEAR THAT YOUTH WAS IN SUBSTITUE CARE, HOW OFTEN DID 
THE PARENT VISIT ? 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

MOTHER 



NOT AT ALL m 28 13 42 28 

36.4 33.3 16.0 62.7 38.4 

LESS THAN 34 10 5 10 9 

ONCE A 11.1 11.9 6.2 14.9 12.3 
WEEK 

1 OR 2 TIMES 37 10 15 6 6 

PER MONTH 12.1 11.9 18.5 9.0 8.2 

3 OR 4 TIMES 15 6 2 1 6 

PER MONTH 4.9 7.1 2.5 1.5 8.2 

MORE THAN 5 0 0 0 5 

ONCE A 1.6 6.8 
WEEK 

PHYSICALLY 9 12 15 

UNABLE 3.0 1.2 2.5 1.5 6.8 
TO VISIT 

UNKNOWN OR 94 29 44 7 14 

NOT REPORTED 30.8 34.5 54.3 10.4 19.2 

TOTAL 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 
O A-76 

ERIC 



tmnmnmn uvim por AooLiteiiiTt 
ftttou tf-i 

o-ei)M 

BOUIIO Tm LAIT VIMI THAT YOUTH MAf 
m HUUMT VlflT T 



ZN SUBSTXTUB CARE, HOW OFTEN DID 



im 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL AOOLItClirrf 


30ft 
100.0 


•4 

100.0 


•1 

100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 


whTmrnm 












MT AT AIX 


144 
47.2 


39 
46.4 


21 
25.9 


49 

73.1 


35 
47.9 


Um TNMI 
OWCl k 


U 
9.2 


• 

9.B 


2 

2.5 


• 

11.9 


10 
13.7 


I Ml a tubm 

VBK NOim 


14 
4.6 


1 

1.2 


10 
12.3 


0 


3 

4.1 


3 OR 4TnitS 
MR NONTH 


6 

a.o 


3 

3.6 


1 

1.2 


0 


2 

2.7 


mtxcALur 

to VZtXT 


2 
.7 

S 

1.6 


1 

1.2 
1 

1.2 


0 
0 


0 
3 

4.5 


1 

1.4 

1 

1.4 


OmWMH OK 
MT MENKTBD 


106 
34.6 


31 
36.9 


47 
58.0 


7 

10.4 


21 
28.8 


TOTAL 


305 
100.0 


•4 

100.0 


•1 

100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 



wnnat, twc* 7/15/86 



o A-77 

ERIC 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Tabl« 70-1 

Q-C14KA 

DURING THE LAST YEAR THAT YOUTH WAS IN SUBSTITUTE CARE, HOW OFTEN DID 
THE PARENT. MAKE OTHER TYPES OF CONTACTS, SUCH AS PHONE CALLS OR 

WITH THE SUBJECT ? 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

MOTHER 



NOT AT ALL 103 

33.8 

LESS THAN 32 

ONCE A 10.5 
MONTH 

1 OR 2 35 

TIMES 11.5 
PER MONTH 

3 OR 4 15 

TIMES 4 . 9 
PER MONTH 

MORE THAN 5 

ONCE A 1.6 
WEEK 

UNKNOWN OR 115 

UNREPORTED 37.7 

TOTAL 305 



100.0 



22 
26.2 


14 
17.3 


36 
53.7 


31 
42.5 


13 
15.5 


5 

6.2 


6 

9.0 


8 

11.0 


6 

7.1 


14 
17.3 


9 

13.4 


6 

8.2 


6 

7.1 


3 

3.7 


2 

3.0 


4 

5.5 


0 


0 


0 


5 

6.8 


37 
44.0 


45 
55.6 


14 
20.9 


19 
26.0 



84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 71-1 

Q-C14PA 

DURING THE LAST YEAR THAT YOUTH WAS IN SUBSTITUTE CARE, HOW OFTEN DID 
THE PARENT MAKE OTHER TYPES OF CONTACTS, SUCH AS PHONE CALLS OR LETTER 
WITH THE SUBJECT ? 



SITE 





TOTAL 


01 


02 


03 


04 


TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


FATHER 












NOT AT ALL 


136 


39 


16 


46 


35 




44.6 


46.4 


19.8 


68.7 


47.9 


LESS THAN 
ONCE A 
MONTH 


24 
7.9 


4 

4.8 


4 

4.9 


6 

9.0 


10 
13.7 


1 OR 2 
TIMES 
PER MONTH 


18 
5.9 


0 


11 
13.6 


3 

4.5 


4 

5.5 


3 OR 4 
TIMES 
PER MONTH 


7 

2.3 


1 

1.2 


2 

2.5 


0 


4 

5.5 


MORE THAN 
ONCE A 
WEEK 


2 
.7 


1 

1.2 


0 


0 


1 

1.4 


UNKNOWN OR 
UNREPORTED 


118 
38.7 


39 
46.4 


48 
59.3 


12 
17.9 


19 
26.0 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 72-1 

Q-Dl 

INITIAL CASE PLAN GOAL 



SITE 





TOTAL 


01 


02 


03 


04 


INITIAL CASE 
PLAN GOAL 












CARETAKER WITH 
WHOM YOUTH 
PREVIOUSLY 
RESIDED 


142 
46.6 


38 
45.2 


35 
43.2 


33 
49.3 


36 
49.3 


CARETAKER WITH 
WHOM YOUTH . 
HAD NOT 
PREVIOUSLY 
RESIDED 


34 
11.1 


10 
11.9 


2 

2.5 


13 
19.4 


9 

12.3 


NON-FINALIZED 

ADOPTIVE 

HOME 


5 

1.6 


1 

1.2 


0 


2 

3.0 


2 

2.7 


FINALIZED 

ADOPTIVE 

HOME 


3 

1.0 


1 

1.2 


0 


2 

3.0 


0 


INDEPENDENT 
COMMUN- 
ITY LIVING 


27 
8.9 


4 

4.8 


14 
17.3 


5 

7.5 


4 

5.5 


LONG TERM 

SUBSTITUTE 

CARE 


61 
20.0 


24 

28.6 


18 
22.2 


3 

4.5 


16 
21.9 


NO PERMANENT 
PLAN GOAL 


19 
6.2 


2 

2.4 


8 

9.9 


4 

6.0 


5 

6.8 


GOAL UNKNOWN 
OR UNREPORTED 


14 

4.6 


4 

4.8 


4 

4.9 


5 

7.5 


1 

1.4 


TOTAL 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 73-1 

Q-D2 

DATE OF MOST RECENT PERIODIC CASE REVIEW 



SITE • 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


DATE OF MOST 












RECENT PERIODIC 












CASE REVIEW 












m?1?^D17 1 O Q *> 

oErUKE 19 o J 


4 


1 


0 


2 


1 




1.3 


1.2 




3.0 


1.4 


JAN 1983/DEC 1983 


10 


2 


5 


2 


1 




3.3 


2.4 


6.2 


3.0 


1.4 


JAN 1984/DEC 1984 


110 


15 


23 


36 


36 




36.1 


17.9 


28.4 


53.7 


49.3 


JAN 1985/JAN 1986 


133 


58 


31 


16 


28 




43.6 


69.0 


38.3 


23.9 


38.4 


TOTAL 


257 


76 


59 


56 


66 




84.3 


90.5 


72.8 


83.6 


90.4 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 74-1 

Q-D3 

RECOMMENDATION FROM MOST RECENT PERIODIC REVIEW: 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

RECOMMENDATION FROM 
MOST RECENT 
PERIODIC 
REVIEW 



CARETAKER 
WITH WHOM 

YOUTH HAn 

PREVIOSLY RESIDED 


53 
17.4 


15 
17.9 


11 
13.6 


5 

7.5 


22 
30.1 


CARETAKER 
WITH WHOM 
YOUTH HAD 
NOT PREVIOUSLY 
RESIDED 


4.9 


o 

6.0 


± 

1.2 


4 

6.0 


D 

6.8 


FINALIZED 

ADOPTIVE 

HOME 


1 
.3 


1 

1.2 


0 


0 


0 


INDEPENDENT COM- 
MUNITY LIVING 


103 
33.8 


20 
23.8 


39 
48.1 


32 
47.8 


12 
16.4 


CONTINUE PLACEMENT 
-SPECIFIED TIME 


26 
8.5 


6 

7.1 


2 

2.5 


3 

4.5 


15 
20.5 


CONTINUE PLACEMENT 
-UNSPECIFIED TIME 


41 

13.4 


21 
25.0 


2 

2.5 


10 
14.9 


8 

11.0 


CHANGE CURRENT 
PLACEMENT 


3 

1.0 


2 

2.4 


0 


1 

1.5 


0 


OTHER 


12 
3.9 


7 

8.3 


2 

2.5 


2 

3.0 


1 

1.4 


COMMITTED TO 
JUVENILE AUTHORITY 


3 

1.0 


2 

2.4 


1 

1.2 


0 


0 



Continued. . . 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 74-1 

Q-D3 

RECOMMENDATION FROM MOST RECENT PERIODIC REVIEW: 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TRANSFERRED TO 
DEPARTMENT OF 
INSTITUTIONS 


2 
.7 


0 


2 

2.5 


0 


0 


IN-HOUSE SERVICES 


1 
.3 


0 


1 

1.2 


0 


0 


PERMANENT FOSTER 
CARE 


6 

2.0 


0 


0 


0 


6 

8.2 


MISSING DATA 


39 
12.8 


5 

6.0 


20 
24.7 


10 
14.9 


4 

5.5 


TOTAL 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 75-1 

Q-D4 

DOES RECOMMENDATION INCLUDE PROVISIONS OF SERVICES TO PREPARE 
ADOLESCENT FOR INDEPENDENT LIVING ? 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


103 


20 


39 


32 


12 




100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100 . 0 


INCLUDE 












PROVISIONS ? 












YES 


66 


13 


31 


13 


9 




64.1 


65.0 


79.5 


40.6 


75.0 


NO 


32 


6 


4 


19 


3 




31.1 


30.0 


10.3 


59.4 


25.0 


MISSING DATA 


5 


1 


4 


0 


0 




4.9 


5.0 


10.3 






TOTAL 


103 


20 


39 


32 


12 




100.0 


100.0 


ioo.o 


100. 0 


100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 76-1 

Q-D5 

DATE OF MOST RECENT DISPOSITIONAL HEARING: 



SITE 







TOTiT. 


m 






f\A 


TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 
100.0 


O "1 

100.0 


o ± 

100.0 


o / 
100.0 


/ J 

100.0 


MOST RECENT 
HEARING 














BEFORE 1983 




29 
9.5 


0 


0 


16 
23.9 


13 
17.8 


JAN 1983/DEC 


1983 


21 
6.9 


2 

2.4 


2 

2.5 


11 
16.4 


6 

8.2 


JAN 1984/DEC 


1984 


78 
25.6 


12 
14.3 


20 
24.7 


16 
23.9 


30 
41.1 


JAN 198 5/ J AN 


1986 


123 
40.3 


63 
75.0 


30 
37.0 


11 
16.4 


19 
26.0 


TOTAL 




304 
99.7 


84 
100.0 


80 
98.8 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 


MISSING DATA 




53 
17.4 


7 

8.3 


28 
34.6 


13 
19.4 


5 

6.8 


TOTAL 




304 
99.7 


84 
100.0 


80 
98.8 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 
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independeKT living for adolescents 

Table 77-1 
Q-D6 

AGENCY Recommendation for recent dispositional hearing: 



SITE 





TOTAL 


01 


02 


03 


04 


TOTAL ADoI^SCENTS 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 


Recommendation 
For recent 
Hearing 












caretaker 
With whom 
Youth had 
previosly resided 


43 
14.1 


12 
14.3 


10 
12.3 


5 

7.5 


16 
21.9 


CARETAKER 

With whom 
Youth had 

Not PREVIOUSLY 
RESIDED 


13 
4.3 


3 

3.6 


0 


Q 

11.9 


o 

2.7 


FINALIZED 

adoptive 
Home 


2 
.7 


1 

1.2 


0 


1 

1.5 


n 


INDEPENDENT COM- 
MUNITY Living 


81 
26.6 


19 
22.6 


33 
40.7 


17 
25.4 


12 
16.4 


CONTINUE PLACEMENT 
*SPECIF1EP TIME 


23 
7.5 


7.1 


c 


7 

10.4 


10 
13.7 


CONTINUE PLACEMENT 
-UNSPECIFIED TIME 


37 
12 . 1 


17 

20 2 


1 


10 
^ A Q 

XH . ^ 


9 


change current 
Placement 


5 

1.6 


1 

1.2 


0 


3 

4.5 


1 

1.4 


COMMITTED 
To JUVENiIjE 

AUTHORITY 


24 

7.9 


15 
17.9 


6 

7.4 


3 

4.5 


0 


To Be SENTENCED 
AS SEEN FIT 
BY COURT 


4 

1.3 


2 

2.4 


1 

1.2 


1 

1.5 


0 


Continued . . . 
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INDKPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 77-1 

Q-D6 

AGENCY RECOMMENDATICi'J FOR RECENT DISPOSITIONAL HEARING: 



SITE 





TOTAL 


01 


02 


03 


04 


INTENSIVE 
HOSPITALIZED 


1 
. 3 


• 1 
1 . 2 


0 


0 


0 




1 

.3 


0 


1 

1.2 


0 


0 


TRANSFERRED TO 
DEPARTMENT OF 
INSTITUTIONS 


2 
.7 


0 


2 

2.5 


0 


0 


PERNAMENT 
FOSTER CARE 


17 
5.6 


0 


0 


0 


17 
23.3 


MISSING DATA 


52 
17.0 


7 

8.3 


27 
33.3 


12 
17.9 


6 

8.2 


TOTAL 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 78-1 
Q-D7 

DOES RECOMMENDATION INCLUDE PROVISION OF SERVICES TO PREPARE 
ADOLESCENT FORINDEPENDENT LIVING ? 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 81 19 33 17 12 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

INCLUDE 
PROVISIONS ? 



YES 53 13 29 4 7 

65.4 68.4 87.9 23.5 58.3 

NO 23 4 4 12 3 

28.4 21.1 12.1 70.6 25.0 

MISSING DATA 5 2 0 12 

6.2 10.5 5.9 16.7 

TOTAL 81 19 33 17 12 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 79-1 
Q-D8 

DECISION OR RECOMMENDATION FROM MOST RECENT DISPOSITIONAL HEARING 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



INTENSIVE 10 0 10 

• 3 1.5 

COMMITTED 4 3 0 0 1 

TO JUVENILE 1.3 3.6 14 
AUTHORITY 

JOB CORPS 10 10 0 

.3 1.2 

TRANSFERRED. TO 3 0 3 0 0 

DEPARTMENT OF 1.0 3.7 
INSTITUTIONS 

PERNAMENT FOSTER 13 0 0 0 13 

CARE 4.3 17 Q 

MISSING DATA 55 8 29 13 5 

18.0 9.5 35.8 19.4 6.8 

TOTAL 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 79-1 

Q-D8 

DECISION OR RECOMMENDATION FROM MOST RECENT DISPOSITIONAL HEARING 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100. 0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 


DECISION FROM 
MOST RECENT 
HEARING 












CARETAKER 
WITH WHOM 
YOUTH HAD 
PREVK LY RESIDED 


48 
15.7 


15 
17.9 


8 

9.9 


6 

9.0 


19 
26.0 


CARETAKER 
WITH WHOM 
YOUTH HAD 

MOT PPP^JTHTTCTV 

RESIDED 


15 
4.9 


6 

7.1 


1 

1.2 


7 

10.4 


1 

1.4 


MOM— PTMAT T7T?n 

ADOPTIVE 
HOME 


1 
.3 


1 

1.2 


0 


• 

0 


0 


FINALIZED 

ADOPTIVE 

HOME 


2 
.7 


0 


0 


2 

3.0 


0 


INDEPENDENT COM- 
MUNTTY T.TVTNG 


71 


20 
23.8 


33 
40.7 


11 
16.4 


7 

9.6 


CONTINUE PLACEMENT 
-SPECIFIED TIME 


27 
8.9 


6 

7.1 


0 


13 
19.4 


8 

11.0 


CONTINUE PLACEMENT 
-UNSPECIFIED TIME 


31 
10.2 


10 
11.9 


0 


6 

9.0 


15 
20.5 


CHANGE CURRENT 

PLACK'iE'TT 


8 

2.6 


0 


1 

1.2 


4 

6.0 


3 

4.1 


DISKISF\L 


23 
7.5 


14 
16.7 


5 

6.2 


3 

4.5 


1 

1.4 


RU-'A ••if 


2 
.7 


1 

1.2 


0 


1 

1.5 


0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 



ERIC 



vnnwnmn uvino ron AooLncnrrt 
to-i 

fr-Ot 



8ZTI 



TOTJIL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL AOOLMCINTt 


71 
100.0 


20 
100.0 


33 
100.0 


11 

100.0 


7 

100.0 


XVCUDDI 
PMVXfXOIIt 7 












m 


47 
M.2 


IS 
69.0 


29 
•7.9 


2 

18.2 


3 

42.9 


NO 


22 
31.0 


7 

39.0 


4 

12.1 


9 

81.8 


2 

28.6 


IIXMr xTh 


2 

2.t 


0 


0 


0 


2 

28.6 




71 
100.0 


20 
100.0 


33 
100.0 


11 
100.0 


7 

100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Tabl« 81-1 

Q-DIO 

IMPLEMENTATION STATUS OP MOST RECENT DISPOSITIONAL HEARING DECISION: 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

IMPLEMENTION 
STATUS 



DECISION IM- 215 62 50 48 55 

PLEMENTED BY 70.5 73.8 61.7 71.6 75.3 
AGENCY 

DECISION NOT 14 6 0 3 5 

IMPLEMENTED BY 4.6 7.1 4.5 6.8 
AGENCY 

PARTIAL 10 3 0 1 6 

IMPLEMENTATION 3.3 3.6 1.5 8.2 

UNABLE TO 44 3 23 13 5 

DETERMINE 14.4 3.6 28.4 19.4 6.8 
IMPLEMENTATION 

MISSING DATA 22 10 8 2 2 

7.2 11.9 9.9 3.0 2.7 

TOTAL 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

rable 82-1 

QD-liA 

INDEPENDENT LIVING SERVICES PROVIDED 
PERSONAL AND HEALTH RELATED SERVICES 
RELATIONSHIP AND SOCIAL SKILLS 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



rOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100 0 


1 on n 


±uu • u 


±uu • u 


1 AA A 


RELATIONSHIP 






• 






I^D SOCIAL 












3KILLS 












^ES 


109 


32 


49 


7 


21 




35.7 


38.1 


60.5 


10.4 


28.8 


HO 


168 


46 


25 


58 


39 




55.1 


54.8 


30.9 


86.6 


53.4 


KISSING DATA 


28 


6 


7 


2 


13 




9.2 


7.1 


8.6 


3.0 


17.8 


rOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 83-1 

QD-llB 

INDEPENDENT LIVING SERVICES PROVIDED 
PERSONAL AND HEALTH RELATED SERVICES 
INFORMATION ABOUT ALCOHOL AND DRUGS 



SITE 





TOTAL 


01 


02 


03 


04 


TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 


ALCOHOL AND 
DRUGS 












YES 


95 
31.1 


26 
31.0 


49 
60.5 


7 

10.4 


13 
17.8 


NO 


182 
59.7 


52 
61.9 


25 
30.9 


58 
86.6 


47 
64.4 


MISSING DATA 


28 
9.2 


6 

7.1 


7 

8.6 


2 

3.0 


13 
17.8 


TOTAL 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 84-1 

QD-llC 

INDEPENDENT LIVING SERVICES PROVIDED 
PERSONAL AND HEALTH RELATED SERVICES 
INFORMATION ABOUT HEALTH CARE 



SITE 

sssss^ssssssssssssssssssssssasssssssssssssssssss 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 

TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

INFORMATION ABOUT 
HEALTH CARE 

YES 92 27 49 6 10 

30.2 32.1 60.5 9.0 13.7 

NO 185 51 25 59 50 

60.7 60.7 30.9 88.1 68.5 

MISSING DATA 28 6 7 2 13 

9.2 7.1 8.6 3.0 17.8 

TOTAL 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 85-1 

QD-llD 

INDEPENDENT LIVING SERVICES PROVIDED 
PERSONAL AND HEALTH RELATED SERVICES 
INFORMATION ABOUT HEALTH INSURANCE 



SITE 





TOTAL 


01 


02 


03 


04 


TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 


HEALTH 
INSURANCE 












YES 


80 
26.2 


25 
29.8 


49 
60.5 


2 

3.0 


4 

5.5 


NO 


197 
64.6 


53 
63.1 


25 
30.9 


63 
94.0 


56 
76.7 


MISSING DATA 


28 
9.2 


6 

7.1 


7 

8.6 


2 

3.0 


13 
17.8 


TOTAL 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 86-1 

QD-llE 

INDEPENDENT LIVING SERVICES PROVIDED 
PERSONAL AND HEALTH RELATED SERVICES 
INFORMATION ABOUT SEX AND BIRTH CONTROL 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 





*^ n c; 

O U 3 




O 1 


o7 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


SEX AND BIRTH 












CONTROLS 












YES 


102 


30 


49 


10 


13 




33.4 


35.7 


60.5 


14.9 


17.8 


NO 


175 


48 


25 


55 


47 




57.4 


57.1 


30.9 


82.1 


64.4 


MISSING DATA 


28 


6 


7 


2 


13 




9.2 


7.1 


8.6 


3.0 


17.8 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 



ERIC 



A-97 



335 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 87-1 

QD-llF 

INDEPENDENT LIVING SERVICES PROVIDED 
PERSONAL AND HEALTH RELATED SERVICES 
PSYCHOLOGICAL COUNSELING 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

PSYCHOLOGICAL 
COUNSELING 



YES 


125 


40 


50 


15 


20 




41.0 


47.6 


61.7 


22.4 


27.4 


NO 


152 


38 


24 


50 


40 




49.8 


45.2 


29.6 


74.6 


54.8 


MISSING DATA 


28 


6 


7 


2 


13 




9.2 


7.1 


8.6 


3.0 


17.8 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 

336 

O • A-98 

ERIC 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 88-1 

QD-llG 

INDEPENDENT LIVING SERVICES PROVIDED 
PERSONAL AND HEALTH RELATED SERVICES 

INFORMATION ABOUT EATING THE TYPES OF FOODS THAT ARE GOOD FOR YOU 



TOTAL 01 



MTE 
02 03 



04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100 . 0 


GOOD TYPES 












OF FOOD 












YES 


81 


23 


49 


4 


5 




26.6 


27.4 


60.5 


6.0 


6.8 


NO 


196 


55 


25 


61 


55 




64.3 


65.5 


30.9 


91.0 


75.3 


HISSING DATA 


28 


6 


7 


2 


13 




9.2 


7.1 


8.6 


3.0 


17.8 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 



7/15/86 



ERIC 



A-93 



337 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 89-1 

QD-llH 

INDEPENDENT LIVING SERVICES PROVIDED 
EMPLOYMENT-RELA.rED SERVICES 
INFORMATION ON HOW TO FIND A JOB 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


JOB 












INFORMATION 












YES 


109 


30 


49 


12 


18 




35.7 


35.7 


60.5 


17.9 


24.7 


NO 


168 


48 


25 


53 


42 




55.1 


57.1 


30.9 


79.1 


57.5 


MISSING DATA 


28 


6 


7 


2 


13 




9.2 


7.1 


8.6 


3.0 


17.8 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 



A-lOO 



338 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 90-1 

QD-llI 

INDEPENDENT LIVING SERVICES PROVIDED 
EMPLOYMENT-RELATED SERVICES 
JOB TRAINING - OJT 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

JOB 

TRAINING 



YES 


80 


23 


43 


4 


10 




26.2 


27.4 


53.1 


6.0 


13.7 


NO 


197 


55 


31 


61 


50 




64.6 


65.5 


38.3 


91.0 


68.5 


MISSING DATA 


28 


6 


7 


2 


13 




9.2 


7.1 


8.6 


3.0 


17.8 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 



ERIC 



A-101 

339 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 91-1 

QD-llJ 

INDEPENDENT LIVING SERVICES PROVIDED 

EMPLOYMENT-RELATED SERVICES 

JOB TRAINING - CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 



SITE 





TOTAL 


01 


02 


03 


04 


TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


o / 
100.0 


100.0 


JOB TRAINING 
- CLASSROOM 
INSTRUCTION 












YES 


82 
26.9 


25 
29.8 


44 
54.3 


2 

3.0 


11 

15.1 


NO 


195 
63.9 


53 
63.1 


30 
37.0 


63 
94.0 


49 
67.1 


MISSING DATA 


28 
9.2 


6 

7.1 


7 

8.6 


2 

3.0 


13 
17.8 


TOTAL 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 



A-102 3*10 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 92-1 

QD-llK 

INDEPENDENT LIVING SERVICES PROVIDED 
FINANCIAL AND COMMUNITY SERVICES 
BUDGETING SKILLS 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

BUDGETING 
SKILLS 



YES 


98 


27 


49 


4 


18 




32.1 


32.1 


60.5 


6.0 


24.7 


NO 


179 


51 


25 


61 


42 




58.7 


60.7 


30.9 


91.0 


57.5 


MISSING DATA 


28 


6 


7 


2 


13 




9.2 


7.1 


8.6 


3.0 


17.8 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 

ERIC 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 93-1 

QD-llL 

INDEPENDENT LIVING SERVICES PROVIDED 
FINANCIAL AND COMMUNITY SERVICES 
INFORMATION ABOUT THE USE OF CREDIT 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 

TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

CREDIT 
INFORMATION 

VES 78 22 49 2 5 

25.6 26.2 60.5 3.0 6.8 

NO 199 56 25 63 55 

65.2 66.7 30.9 94.0 75.3 

MISSING DATA 28 6 7 2 13 

9.2 7.1 8.6 3.0 17.8 

TOTAL 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 

O 

ERIC 



uiotnNuurr uvxm pok jtooLcsctNTt 
mMnnMnrr uvino stRvxcBf pkovzoeo 

miMieiAt. ANO COIMUNm SBKVICE8 
MfOnUTfON AtOVT CAR ZNSURANCB 



8ZTB 





TOTAL 


01 


02 


03 


04 


TOTAL AOOLCtCtNTt 


305 


•4 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 




CAR IMURANCI 












XNPOmATZON 












m 


•4 


26 


49 


4 


5 




27.5 


31.0 


60.5 


6.0 


6.8 


NO 


193 


52 


25 


61 


55 




63.3 


61.9 


30.9 


91.0 


75.3 


NZMINO DATA 


28 


6 


7 


2 


13 




9.2 


7.1 


8.6 


3.0 


17.8 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100 «0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



■ItTAT, ZMC. 7/15/86 



A-105 



343 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Tabl« 95-1 

QD-llN 

INDEPENDENT LIVING SERVICES PROVIDED 
FINANCIAL AND COMMUNITY SERVICES 
INFORMATION ABOUT COMMUNITY SERVICES 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 


FINANCIAL AND 

COMMUNITY 

SERVICES 












YES 


88 
28.9 


26 
31.0 


49 
60.5 


4 

6.0 


9 

12.3 


NO 


189 
62.0 


52 
61.9 


25 
30.9 


61 
91.0 


51 
69.9 


MISSING DATA 


28 
9.2 


6 

7.1 


7 

8.6 


2 

3.0 


13 
17.8 


TOTAL 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 



344 

A-106 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS ' 

Table 96-1 

QD-llO 

INDEPENDENT LIVING SERVICES PROVIDED 

LIVING SKILLS 

FOOD PREPARATION SKILLS 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

JOB 

INFORMATION 



YES 85 

27.9 

NO 192 

63.0 

MISSING DATA 28 

9.2 

TOTAL 305 

100.0 



26 


48 


2 


9 


31.0 


59.3 


3.0 


12.3 


52 


26 


63 


51 


61.9 


32.1 


94.0 


69.9 


6 


7 


2 


13 


7.1 


8.6 


3.0 


17.8 


84 


81 


67 


73 


100.0 


100.0 


. 100.0 


100.0 



ERIC 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 97-1 

QD-llP 

INDEPENDENT LIVING SERVICES PROVIDED 
LIVING SKILLS 

INFORMATION ABOUT HOW TO FIND A PLACE TO LIVE 



SITE 





TOTAL 


01 


02 


03 


04 


TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 


INFORMATION 
ON FINDING A 
PLACE TO LIVE 












YES 


89 

29.2 


27 
32.1 


49 
60.5 


5 

7.5 


8 

11.0 


NO 


188 
61.6 


51 
60.7 


25 
30.9 


60 
89.6 


52 
71.2 


MISSING DATA 


28 
9.2 


6 

7.1 


7 

8.6 


2 

3.0 


13 
17.8 


TOTAL 


305 
100.0 


84 
100.0 


81 
100.0 


67 
100.0 


73 
100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/?6 



346 

A-108 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 98-1 

QD-llQ 

INDEPENDENT LIVING SERVICES PROVIDED 
LIVING SKILLS 
HOUSEKEEPING SKILLS 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

HOUSEKEEPING 
INFORMATION 



YES 


89 


28 


48 


3 


10 




29.2 


33.3 


59.3 


4.5 


13.7 


NO 


188 


50 


26 


62 


50 




61.6 


59.5 


32.1 


92.5 


68.5 


MISSING DATA 


28 


6 


7 


2 


13 




9.2 


7.1 


8.6 


3.0 


17.8 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 

' A-109 



347 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 99-1 

QD-llR 

INDEPENDENT LIVING SERVICES PROVIDED 
LIVING SKILLS 
SHOPPING SKILLS 



SITE 





TOTAL 


01 


02 


03 


04 


TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


SHOPPING 












INFORMATION 












YES 


86 


28 


49 


2 


7 




28.2 


33.3 


60.5 


3.0 


9.6 


NO 


191 


50 


25 


63 


53 




62.6 


59.5 


30.9 


94.0 


72.6 


MISSING DATA 


28 


6 


7 


2 


13 




9.2 


7.1 


8.6 


3.0 


17.8 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 100-1 

QD-llOTHER 

INDEPENDENT LIVING SERVICES PROVIDED 
OTHER SERVICES 



SITE 

















TOTAL 


01 


02 


03 


04 


OTHER 






• 






YES 


13 


8 


0 


5 


0 




4.3 


9.5 




7.5 




NO 


257 


68 


74 


59 


56 




84.3 


81.0 


91.4 


88.1 


76.7 


MISSING DATA 


35 


8 


7 


3 


17 




11.5 


9.5 


8.6 


4.5 


23.3 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 101-1 

QD-13A 

HAS TRAINING BEEN PROVIDED TO FOSTER PARENTS IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWINC 
YOUTH'S BEHAVIOR 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


YOUTH'S 












BEHAVIOR 












YES 


101 


8 


44 


34 


15 




33.1 


9.5 


54.3 


50.7 


20.5 


NO 


191 


67 


35 


33 


56 




62.6 


79.8 


43.2 


49.3 


76.7 


MISSING DATA 


13 


9 


2 


0 


2 




4.3 


10.7 


2.5 




2.7 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


8. 


67 


.73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



ERIC 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 

350 

^ A-112 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 102-1 

QD-13B 

HAS TRAINING BEEN PROVIDED TO FOSTER PARENTS IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING 
PREPARING YOUTHS FOR INDEPENDENT LIVING 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

INDEPENDENT 
LIVING 



YES 52 2 33 5 12 

17.0 2.4 40.7 7.5 16.4 

MO 240 73 46 62 59 

78.7 86.9 56.8 92.5 80.8 

MISSING DATA 13 9 2 0 2 

4.3 10.7 2.5 2.7 

TOTAL 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 

A-113 351 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 103-1 

QD-13C 

HAS TRAINING BEEN PROVIDED TO FOSTER PARENTS IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING: 
OTHER 



TOTAL 01 



SITE 
02 03 



04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100 . 0 


100 . 0 


100 0 


lor 0 


inn n 


OTHER 












YES 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 




.7 








2.7 


NO 


291 


76 


79 


67 


69 




95.4 


90.5 


97.5 


100.0 


94.5 


MISSING DATA 


12 


8 


2 


0 


2 




3.9 


9.5 


2.5 




2.7 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100. p 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 



7/15/86 



352 



A-114 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 104-1 

Q-D14 

WAS THERE A SPECIC REASON (S) THAT THE YOUTH 
WAS SELECTED FOR INDEPENDENT LIVING SERVICES ? 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

SPECIFIC 
REASONS 



84 


19 


44 


5 


16 


27.5 


22.6 


54.3 


7.5 


21.9 


198 


55 


36 


61 


46 


64.9 


65.5 


44.4 


91.0 


63.0 



MISSING DATA 23 10 1 1 11 

7.5 11.9 1.2 1.5 15.1 

TOTAL 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 

, V 

353 

A-115 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCEN'. '5 
Table 105-1 

DID RESPONDENT RECEIVE INDEPENDENT LIVING SERVICES 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL ADOLESCENTS 305 84 81 67 73 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

INDEPENDENT 

LIVING 

SERVICES 



YES 


168 


50 


53 




25 




40 




55.1 


59.5 


65.4 


37 


.3 


54 


.8 


NO 


137 


34 


28 




42 




33 




44.9 


40.5 


34.6 


62 


.7 


45 


.2 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 




67 




73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 


.0 


100 


.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 



354 

A-116 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 
Table 106-1 

DID RESPONDENT HOLD A JOB WHILE IN FOSTER CARE 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL RESPONDENYTS 


305 


84 




81 


o / 








100.0 


100.0 


100 


.0 


100.0 


100 


.0 


JOB HELD 
















YES 


119 


41 




16 


33 




29 




39.0 


48.8 


19 


.8 


49.3 


39 


.7 


NO 


73 


35 




22 


10 




6 




23.9 


41.7 


27 


.2 


14.9 


8 


.2 


MISSING DATA- 


113 


8 




43 


24 




38 




37.0 


9.5 


53 


.1 


35.8 


52 


.1 


TOTAL 


305 


84 




81 


67 




73 




100.0 


100.0 


100 


.0 


100.0 


100 


.0 



ffESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 



A-117 



355 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 
Table 107-1 

DID RESPONDENT HOLD A JOB WHILE IN FOSTER CARE 



SITE 

















TOTAL 


01 


02 


03 


04 


TOTAL RESPONDENYTS 


305 


84 


O X 


o / 


1 J 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


JOB HELD 












YES 


119 


41 


16 


33 


29 




39.0 


48.8 


19.8 


49.3 


39.7 


NO 


73 


35 


22 


10 


6 




23.9 


41.7 


27.2 


14.9 


8.2 


MISSING DATA" 


113 


8 


43 


24 


38 




37.0 


9.5 


53.1 


35.8 


52.1 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 

356 

ERIC 



X WDtWHUUn' UVIM POK ADOLUCtNTt 

ISSnSrLES!™ *^ piaccmeiit zn independent living 



SITE 





TOTAL 


01 


02 


03 


04 


TOTAL M)OLtfCtim 


309 


14 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


POtTIA 












FUTffWIfT 














•7 


0 


9 


13 


45 




22.0 




11.1 


19.4 


61.6 


JVV • 


40 


25 


9 


8 


2 




13.1 


29.1 


6.2 


11.9 


2.7 


wVV 9W 


19 


0 


18 


0 


1 




• .2 




22.2 




1.4 


900 - 1499 


29 


0 


24 


0 


1 




0.2 




29.6 




1.4 


1900 - 2400 


21 


0 


20 


0 


1 




«.« 




24.7 




1.4 


NlfSINO MTA 


133 


59 


5 


46 


23 




43.6 


70.2 


6.2 


68.7 


31.5 


TOTAL 


305 


84 


81 


67 


73 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



MimT* XMC. 7/15/86 

A-U935 7 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Tabl* 109-1 

QE-2 

COSTS FOR INDEPENDENT LIVING ARRANGEMENTS: 
START-UP COSTS 



SITE 

TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL 305 84 81 67 73 

ADOLESCENTS 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

AGENCY 

CONTRIBUTION 



NONE 


267 


75 


73 


65 


54 




87.5 


89.3 


90.1 


97.0 


74.0 


100 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 




.3 




1.2 






243 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 




.3 




1.2 






245 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 




.3 




1.2 






MISSING 


35 • 


9 


5 


2 


19 


DATA 


11.5 


10.7 


6.2 


3.0 


26.0 



YOUTH/FAMILY 
CONTRIBUTION 



NONE 


270 


75 


76 


65 


54 




88.5 


89.3 


93.8 


97.0 


74.0 


MISSING 


35 


9 


5 


2 


19 


DATA 


11.5 


10.7 


6.2 


3.0 


26.0 



WESTAT, INC. 7/15/86 

358 

^ A-120 

ERIC 



INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 110-1 

QE-2 

COSTS FOR INDEPENDENT LIVING ARRANGEMENTS: 
MONTHLY MAINTENANCE PAYMENTS 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



TOTAL 

Jinr>T Trcr»T7M'T»e 

iiUU JjCi O UCjM 1 b 


305 
100. 0 


84 

100. 0 


81 
100. 0 


67 
100. 0 


73 
100.0 


AGENCY 

CON 1 KX BUTXuN 








• 






228 
74.8 


74 
88.1 


36 
44.4 


65 
97.0 


53 
72.6 




1 
.3 


0 


0 


0 


1 

1.4 


on 


21 
6.9 


0 


21 
25.9 


0 


0 




8 

2.6 


0 


8 

9.9 


0 


0 




1.0 


0 


3 

3.7 


0 


0 


w 9 w 


3 

1.0 


0 


3 

3.7 


0 


0 
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2 
.7 


0 


2 

2.5 


0 


0 


383 


1 
.3 


0 


1 

1.2 


0 


0 


439 


1 
.3 


0 


1 

1.2 


0 


0 


500 


1 
.3 


1 

1.2 


0 


0 


0 


MISSING 
DATA 


36 
11.8 


9 

10.7 


6 

7.4 


2 

3.0 


19 
26.0 



YOUTH/ FAMILY 
CONTRIBUTION 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Table 110-1 

QE-2 

COSTS FOR INDEPENDENT LIVING ARRANGEMENTS: 
MONTHLY MAINTENANCE PAYMENTS 



SITE 



TOTAL 01 02 03 04 



NONE 


265 


74 


71 


65 


55 




86.9 


88.1 


87.7 


97.0 


75.3 


54 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 




.3 




1.2 






67 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 




.3 




1.2 






448 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 




.3 




1.2 






MISSING 


37 


10 


7 


2 


18 


DATA 


12.1 


11.9 


8.6 


3.0 


24.7 



WESTAT, INC. 



7/15/86 
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CASE RECORD SAMPLING STRATEGIES 



Participating agencies were asked to identify as many county-level substitute care 
programs as necessary to provide at least 100 youth (per state)who met the following criteria: 

• Were between the ages of 16-21; 

• Were discharged from care on or after September 1, 
1984 through August 31, 1985; 

• Could be stratified by those who received 
independent living services and those who did not. 

Based on these criteria, the final number of counties per state ranged from two to 
thirteen. A broad definition of independent living services was provided for the purposes of 
the study. However, each state was asked to categorize adolescents (received independent living 
services/did not receive services) based on their own definition of independent living services, 
and the agency's capability for identifying such youth. 

Only two of the four states were able to stratify youth based on their enrollment in 
independent living programs. Therefore, for analytical purposes youth were identified as 
receiving or not receiving independent living services based on the information contained in the 
case records, and not the agencies* original stratification. 

Participating agencies then gave us lists of all youth (identified by case number) 
who met the above criteria for each of the counties selected. A random sample of 100 youths 
was then selected for each state from the lists provided. 

Due to reporting errors, the agencies* lists of youth occasionally included youth who 
had not been discharged from care, v; ere not age 16 to 21 at the time the samples were drawn, 
or who were discharged before September, 1984 or after August 31, 1985. 
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Youth who did not fit the sampling frame were often not identifiable until the case 
record abstracts were complete. After receiving the case record abstracts it became apparent 
that agencies had defined discharged from substitute care** inconsistently. In some instances it 
was youth who had left a substitute care placement, while for other youth it meant the close of 
the case. For this reason we allowed cases to remain in the samnle which had either been 
discharged from a substitute care placement or closed during the designated time period. 
However, all cases had to have been closed by the time of the fir<?t site visit, January 1, 1986 to 
be included in the analyses. Therefore, a number of cases were screened out, leaving less than 
100 cases per state. The final sample included the following number of cases from each state: 

Total cases in 

sample frame Sample size 

State A: 425 84 cases 

State B: 139 81 cases 

State C: 120 67 cases 

State D: 2Q1 73 cases 

Total 887 305 cases 

Based on the case record abstract, I6*> of th*^ sampled adolescents '-eceived at least 
one service and 140 adolescents did not receiv ^^ny servic s. 

The precision of any estimate depends on bo the true value of what is estimated 
and on the standard error (SE) associated wit i the san jie. The standard error indicates how 
discrepant an estimate from the sample might t * dr^ • .i from the true value of the characteristic 
in the population. When one is interested in esu aating the proportion of a population that has 
a given characteristic, the standard error can be calculated according to the following formula: 



yN-n 



pq 

SE 



n-1 



\V* 3re N is the size of the population of interest (i.e., the sampling frame), n is the size of the 
sample actually drawn, and the values p and q indicate the proportions of the population who 
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truly have and who truly do not have the character st!c of interest, In the worst cases (where 
SE is greatest), p and q are both .5. Using this wcr t case assumption, the S£ for each of the 
four sites is as follows: 



Site 1 .05 

Site 2 .04 

Site 3 .04 

Site 4 .04 



Although the sampling strategy will r.ot yield probability data for extrapolation to 



other states or counties within the states noi included in fht. sample frame, it provides an 
important foundation for exploratory analysis of service impacts and generating hypothesis for 
testing in other counties and states. 
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DATA ANALYSIS 



A sample of 305 cases randomly selected from the eligible cases at 13 county 
agencies within four states served as the basis for all the analyses reported here. (See 
Appendix B for a description of sampling strategy.) The strategy underlying the analytic 
approach had two parts. The first task was to obtain frequencies fdr the general demographic 
and case history characteristics of youth 16-21 who were discharged from care, specifically 
identifying the resources and experiences they had when they left care. Secondly, simple two 
way relationships between these characteristics between these characteristics and the receipt of 
independent living services were examined using the chi-square statistic. 

General Demographic and Case History Characteristics 

The overall sample distribution and case history characteristics (collected from the 
case record abstract sheets) is detailed in Appendix A. These frequencies are presented by state. 
A discussion of the pertinent characteristics was presented in Chapter 6. Those resources and 
experiences which could effect adolescents* self sufficiency were also discussed in Chapter 6. 

Chi Square Analyses 

The relationship between receipt of independent living services and demographic 
and case history were tested. The purpose was to identify any characteristics which had a 
significant effect on the receipt of independent living services. Most of these comparisons were 
done through chi square analyses of two-way tables which cross tabulated receipt of 
independent living services/no receipt of services with each of the characteristics of interest. 
The specific characteristics examined in this way are listed in Table C- 1 . Receipt of 
independent living services was defined as receiving one or more of the services listed in 
question D-U of the case record abstract and/or indication in the case record tiiat a youth 
participated in an independent living arrangement. A youth could have received up to 18 
independent living services. 
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Table C-1. 



Chi square analyses of two way tables relating independent living services (ILS) 
to key characteristics of interest. 



iLo ^reccipi vs. non receipt) 
Cross Tabulated With: 


Chi Square 


df 


P 


Sex 


4.949 


I 


.02* 


Disabling ooriditions (presence vs. absence) 


4.368 


I 


.03* 


Minority status (irinority vs. nonminority) 


1.452 


1 


.23 


Job status (held a job, did not hold job while in care) 


.801 


1 


.37 


Education level^ 


1.832 


2 


.40 


Number of runaway episodes while in care** 


3.58*6 


3 


.31 


Number of placements into substitute care^ 


3.380 


2 


.19 


Number of livin-j arrangements while in care^ 


12.813 


3 


.01* 


Number of months spent in care® 


8.602 


4 


.07" 


Visitation by mother during the last year of care^ 


7.030 


2 


.03* 


Visitation by father during the last year of care^ 


6.647 


2 


.04* 


Recommendation from last periodic review'* 


16.876 


4 


.02* 


Agency recommendation for dispositional hearing' 


13.427 


4 


.01* 


Recommendation from last dispositional hearing-^ 


10.394 


4 


.03* 



Significant findingB. 
**Marffinally significant. 



*BMed on th. following aniwer categori«i: Lcii than high ichool, some high school, graduated high school, some collee*. 
**Based on the following answer categories: Oj 1-2 episodes; 3-6 episodes; over 6. 
Bated on the following answer categories: I, 2» 3. 

do J 

Based on the following answer categories: I; 2-3; 4-6; over 6. 
'Bated on the following answer categories: O-ll; 12-36; 37-60; 61-120; over 120. 
^Bated on the following answer categories: not at all; less than once a month; once a moqth or more. 

Bu«d on tha following aniv .r eatcgorici: not at all; leu than once a month; once a month or more. 
••Baiwl on tht following antwtr cat«gori.i: reunification; adoption; independent living; remain in foiter care; other. 
'Baied on the following aniwer eategoriei: reunification; adoption; independent living; remain in foiter care; other. 
'Ba.ed on the following Muwer eatigoriei: reunification; adoption; independent living; remain in foiter care; other. 

0-4 367 



Table C-1 shows that there is some relationship between receipt of independent 
living services and nine of the characteristics of interest. Each of these significant findings is * 
in the table and discussed in Chapter 6. We failed to find any relationship between receipt of 
independent living services and age, nn lority status, job status, education level, or number of 
runaway episodes while in care. It appeared that receipt of independent living sinuses was more 
closely related to case history characteristics then individual demographic characteristics. 

In order to determine if the relationships of demographic and case history 
characteristics were unique to certain categories of services, the 18 independent living services 
were divided into four categories. These categories were: 

■ Personal and health related services (relationships and social skills, alcohol 
and drug abuse, health care, health insurance, sex and birth control, and 
nutrition); 

■ Employment related services (finding a job, on the job training, and 
classroom instruction job training); 

■ Daily living skills (food preparation, how to find a place to live, 
housekeeping, and shopping); and 

■ Financial and community services (training in budgeting, use of credit, car 
insurance and community services). 

Table C-2 presents the chi square for the specific categories of services listed 
above. These relationships w^re only examined by those variables which showed a significant 
relationship with overall receipt of independent living services. 

Table C-2 indicates that certain categories of independent living services influenced 
the relationship between overall receipt of services and key characteristics of interest. The 
significant relationships are starred and discussed in Chapter 6. (The percentage distribution on 
these characteristics is detailed in the tables in Appendix A, and will not be reiterated here.) 
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Table C-2. Chi square analy^s of two way tables relating categories of independent living 
services (ILS) tr character istics which had a significant relationship to overall 
receipt of inde d^nt living services. 



ILS (receipt vs. non receipt) 
Cross Tabulated With: 

Personal and health related services with: 
Sex 

Disabling condition 
Number of living arrangements 
Number of months in care 
Visitation by mother during last year 
Visitation by father during last year 
Recommendation from last periodic review 
Agency recommendation for dispositional hearing 
Recommendation from last dispositional hearing 

Employment related services with: 

Sex 

Disabling condition 
Number of living arrangements 
Number of months in care 
Visitation by mother during last year 
Visitation by father during last year 
Recommendation from last periodic review 
Agency recommendation for dispositional hearing 
Recommendation from last dispositional hearing 

Daily living skills withr 
Sex 

Disabling condition 
Number of living arrar^gements 
Number of months in care 
Visitation by mother during last year 
Visitation by father during last year 
Recommendation from last periodic review 
Agency recommendation for dispositional hearing 
Recommendation from last dispositional hearing 



Chi Square 



4.376 
3.314 
14.940 
8.071 
7.011 
5.448 
14.841 
12.441 
11.661 



.042 
3.852 
16.814 
8.178 
1.416 
.488 
32.487 
26.847 
26.260 



df 



I 
I 
3 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 



1 
I 
3 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 



.03* 

.06" 

.00 

.07" 

.03* 

.07- 

.01 

.01 

.02 



.84 

.05* 

.00* 

.08* 

.49 

.78 

.00* 

.00* 

.00* 



1.369 


I. 


. .24 


.054 


1 


.82 


14.031 


3 


.00* 


2.369 


4 


.67 


1.746 


2 


42 


.093 


2 


.95 


29.471 


4 


.00* 


25.388 


4 


.00* 


:7.618 


4 


.00* 



* Significant relationship!. 
**Marginal relationship!. 
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Chi square analyses of two way tables relating categories of independent living 
services (ILS) to characteristics which had a significant relationship to overall 
receipt of independent living services. (Continued) 



ILS (receipt vs. non receipt) 
Cross Tabulated With: 

Financial and community services with: 
Sex 

Disabling condition 
Number of living arrangements 
Number of months in care 
Visitation by mother during last year 
Visitation by father during last year 
Recommendation from last periodic review 
Agency recommendation for dispositional hearing 
Recommendation from last dispositional hearing 



Chi Square 



.084 
.015 
7.401 
4.160 
.783 
1.413 
35.414 
26.081 
34.230 



df 



I 
1 
3 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 



.77 

.90 

.06** 

.385 

.67 

.49 

.00* 

.00* 

.00* 



'Sisnincant relationihipi. 
''Marginal relationshipa. 
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